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ejome ‘Random ‘Kecollections 


‘By CHARLES &SPENSCHIED 


UCH of the matter that follows has already 
found space, from time to time, in the col- 
umns of The Northwestern Miller. Some 
of it is new and all of it may be of interest, 
and I hope helpful to the present day flour 
miller. 

I entered the milling business at the 
most interesting period of its history. It 
was my good fortune to begin when the 
:+hange was made from buhrs to rolls. 





reel with a suction fan, the forerunner of the purifier, to do what 
he did when he blew on the handful of middlings, and to have a 
separate pair of millstones to grind this, keeping the resulting 
flour separate. He accumulated enough of this to make 100 
bbls, which he consigned, as was the custom in those days. to his 
factors in Chicago, unbranded; Vermilion being his best brand. 
The factors distributed the flour among the bakers in small 
lots, and when Mr. Gardner received the account sales, he was 
surprised at the result and thought it must be an error. In the 
meantime he had accumulated an- 





My early business training was 

n the retail grocery business in 
\y native city, St. Louis. The first 
lour I sold, about 1865, was a win- 
ter wheat brand, F. F. F. G. It 
vas made in Illinois, I do not re- 
1ember exactly where. We paid the 
iller $18 bbl, and retailed it at $20. 
i well remember also that, at times, 
we were without this flour, and could 
iot get it, on account of the mill 
being shut down for want of wheat 
or some other cause. We then sub- 
stituted other brands “just as good,” 
hut the customers always eagerly 
took the old brand when we had it 
again. In fact, the difficulty of get- 
ting the F, F. F. G. flour probably 
made them all the more anxious for 
it. It was a good flour, and always 
the same. 

In 1874, I married the daugh- 
ter of Stephen Gardner, of Hastings, 
Minn., and four years later was per- 
suaded to remove to Minnesota and 
take charge of one of his mills. This 
was the original Goodhue mill at 
Cannon Falls. Here I cut my eye- 
teeth, and my hard earned savings 
shrank at an alarming rate. In 
desperation, I took a “trick,” and, 
after several weeks, I came to know 
something about the mechanical mysteries of a mill, and so 
checked the ebb of my funds. Later, I also took over the Ver- 
milion mill at Hastings. 





Discovery of Patent Flour 


1% may be of interest to record here the discovery of the “New 
- Process,” or so-called patent flour. The credit belongs to 
Stephen Gardner, of Hastings, Minn., and the discovery was the 
vesult of reasoning and practical common sense. 

In the sixties he operated the Vermilion mill, and at that 
time it was the custom to grind “high,” placing the millstones 
rather far apart. This naturally produced a large quantity of 
middlings, now called shorts, but the resulting flour was whiter 
on this account: The middlings were sold as feed. 

One day, in passing the middlings bin, Mr. Gardner took a 
handful of them and, blowing on it, removed the bran and left 
particles of wheat. It occurred to him that this was waste and 
should be conserved, so. he instructed his head miller to rig up a 
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other 100 bbls, which he sent to the 
same people. On receipt of this sec- 
ond lot, they wired him to make all 
his flour like it, and said they were 
getting $2 bbl more for it than for 
the regular Vermilion brand. 

He kept his own counsel and 
suggested to the miller to feed the 
stream from this run into chop, as 
“it probably would not injure their 
regular run.” This brought his 
brand of Vermilion to the front, and 
thereafter it sold regularly in New 
York for $1 bbl more than Plant’s 
flour, which was made in St. Louis 
and was the leading brand. Mr. 
Gardner told me that, during this 
year, his earnings were $150,000. 
This was some profit for a mill turn- 
ing out only 20,000 bbls flour a year. 

A number of millers made pil- 
grimages to Hastings to find out 
what made this flour so remarkable, 
but I doubt if even his own head 
miller knew what it was. I was told 
that among the operative millers who 
came to the mill and worked for a 
while was a Mr. LaCroix, who after- 
ward perfected the purifier, and also 
Mr. Smith, of purifier fame. In 
those days there were a great many 
tramp millers who only stopped for 
a little while, and some of these were shrewd enough to guess the 
riddle of Vermilion flour and transfer the knowledge elsewhere. 

By the way, Stephen Gardner was the first one to grind 
wheat flour west of the Alleghenies. This was in the thirties at 
Columbia, Ill., near South St. Louis. He began first with a corn 
mill. It was operated by ox teams driven around an oscillating 
platform whose gyrations turned a shaft and furnished the power. 
Later, he bought a steam plant and ground wheat. The farmers 
in his vicinity were mostly Germans, and they brought the winter 
wheat seed with them from the Old Country and grew it. Al- 
though he was burned out twice with no insurance, there being 
no such thing in those days, he prospered. In order to escape 
malaria and improve the health of his family, he moved to Has- 
tings, Minn., and bought the waterpower on the Vermilion River. 

I remember seeing an account sales from Boston of the flour 
shipped, by water, from Columbia, at $3.75 bbl; this document 
is probably still among the archives, in the vault at the Gardner 
mill at Hastings. 
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In 1880, finding that the rolls made better flour than buhrs, 
we rebuilt the mill at Hastings, making the plant what I believe 
was the first roller mill in the country. There were others who 
preceded us with rolls, but all had one or more run of stone to 
finish on; we used none for the purpose. I changed the name 
of the plant to the Gardner mill, and named its principal brand 
AXA, an abbreviation of my wife’s first name, Achsah. Later 
I bought the property from Mr. Gardner. 

Consigning 

REVOLUTION was imminent in the commercial end of mill- 

ing. It was the custom to consign. To me this seemed an 
unfair and unsafe way for the miller to do business. I made the 
rounds of the trade where my predecessor had been consigning, 
and called on the various factors, letting them know that I posi- 
tively would consign no more flour; if they wanted to do business 
with me I would sell them flour at their price against sight draft 
only. 

F I well knew that they were obliged to have flour in order to 
do business, and that they were of necessity more anxious to buy 
my flour, or flour like it, than I was to sell it. By the way, this 
is a very hard lesson for the average miller to learn, and a lot 
of them never learn it. I was successful in my mission. From 
that time on, I never consigned a barrel of flour nor did I ever sell 
a barrel of flour at less than cost. We made the best flour pos- 
sible, and insisted on getting a fair price for it. I sold only one 
lot on credit, and this was four cars to a concern in Cincinnati 
which failed,—but that is another story. 


- Exporting 


BELIEVE I was one of the earliest of the country millers to 
go into the business of exporting flour. This proved very 
profitable, and I have always attributed my success to the free 
trade policy of Great Britain. We sold some flour in Canada, 
but on this we paid 50c bbl duty, which came out of the profits. 


Cost and Yield 


T the beginning of my experience, no one seemed to know, 

even approximately, how much a barrel of flour cost. An 
occurrence at that time in A. B. Taylor’s office, Minneapolis, 
made such an impression on me that I have thought of it often. 
I went there to look at some wheat that he was offering. This 
was before the Chamber of Commerce was in existence. On my 
way, I gathered data as to the export freight rates, the exchange 
rate and the price of sacks, having received a cable offer that 
morning. 

Mr. Taylor said: “Espenschied, you are always figuring 
when you come here. The other day I asked Mr. Blank whether 
he ever figured. He replied, ‘No, we buy our wheat as cheap as 
we can, and we sell our flour as dear as we can, and at the end of 
the year we expect the mill to show a profit! ” 

I could hardly believe it, and my comment was that there 
would come a year soon when it would be “to the contrary,” as 


the Frenchman remarked when asked, on board ship, if he had. 


dined. So it was, the very next year. Mr. Blank was one of the 
prominent millers, and had made a large fortune which was con- 
siderably shrunken in a very short time. From what I saw later, 
there must have been many who operated the same way and, 
needless to say, they all went bump. 

The custom in the mills that I took over, and probably in 
most mills at that time, was to weigh 1,000 bus wheat and grind 
it separately ; this was a “test run,” and supposed to be the basis 
on which the yield was calculated. One time the slide was acci- 
dentally left open too long, and the “yield” was less than four 
bushels. 

As soon as it could be done, we rigged the mill so an exact 
record was had, to the pound, of wheat used in the resultant 
flour every day. At 5 o’clock every afternoon there was a cut off 
and there could be no slide left open “accidentally,” as it was 
sure to be found out. 

Here again the drilling that I had received in the retail and 
wholesale merchandising business was my helper. I was bound 
to know what the flour cost before offering it for sale; the rule of 
thumb was too vague, and might be dangerous, as it proved to 
be to many. Other factors entered into the “cost” which it is 
not necessary to mention here, as it is a subject that has been 
and is being discussed all the time, and nearly every one has his 
own data. I will say, however, that I never tried to fool myself 
as some did and still do, but always gave myself the benefit of 
the doubt. 

Many a time I was made sick at heart by seeing others run 
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when we were shut down because there was no margin; I thought 
they were abler than I, and possessed some unknown advantage. 
It was hard to meet the taunts of others at such a time, but I 
was just bullheaded enough not to run at a loss. 

The sequel showed that this was the correct course to pur- 
sue, for every one of those of whom I speak, failed. The man- 
ager of one mill that had declared a dividend of $180,000 the 
year before, applied to me for a position when his company made 
an assignment. He had just operated and met his competitors’ 
prices,’or alleged prices, without knowing what it cost him to 
make a barrel of flour. 


Freak Machinery 


T is amusing to remember those days, and recall the fearful 

and wonderfully made machines that were invented and foisted 
on the unsuspecting millowners. It required all one’s firmness 
to stave off the head miller from demanding or putting in im- 
proved machines—most millers were more or less dependent on 
the head miller, so were loath to cross him. 

Probably my love of mechanics and a little knowledge of 
chemistry helped some. When the revolution in milling took 
place, all kinds of machines were invented and put on the market, 
and they were eagerly bought. To mention only a few: there 
were the scalpers, the aspirators, the centrifugal and round reels 
and innumerable wheat cleaning machines, also the bran dusters. 
I had rather an interesting experience with the latter. 

Owing to the clogging of the cloth on the reels, our bran, 
particularly in damp weather, would become too rich by reason 
of the flour adhering. I was persuaded to buy a bran duster. 
It was installed, and the result was fine; our bran was as clean 
as could be desired. Soon, however, another one was needed, and 
it was put in; then others were added until we had four or five. 

It suddenly occurred to me that the largest stream came 
from these machines and our flour was deteriorating, and that 
if the bran dusters were kept, eventually we would be putting all 
of our flour through them. Against the protest of the head 
miller, I ordered them all out at once. Then I had a man sta- 
tioned at the reels to brush the cloths at frequent intervals. We 
were troubled no more with rich bran. 


Scourers 


E inherited from the old system wheat scourers, which I 

soon discovered were very destructive. These were dis- 
placed by brush machines, with great benefit. I am told that 
these are no longer being used. Why, I cannot understand, as 
I always believed and still believe that, next to washing, it is the 
best method of cleaning smutty and dirty wheat. True, they 
took a lot of power, but it was justified. 

The dust collectors were a puzzling problem. We had puri- 
fiers before we had rolls, and they were then much as now, except 
as to the dust collectors. A number of dust collectors were on 
the market, and each had some particular merit. We tried 
nearly all makes, some of weird construction, placing them in the 
mill where we could find space. 

This necessitated a great many trunk spouts, and every time 
a change was made, which was quite often, it resulted in the waste 
of a lot of good lumber. In those days, millwrights insisted on 
using only No. 1 clear white pine. They would work with nothing 
else, so that, when there was occasion to move a machine, as we 
were constantly doing, it became very expensive. By the way, 
the millwright craft had a very unenviable reputation. It was 
said, slanderously, of course, that there was a standing offer of 
$1,000 for a drop of millwright’s sweat. 

To overcome this waste, and also the loss of time, I planned 
to use cloth spouts. At first I could get no one in town who 
could make them, so I cut the cloth, pinned the pieces together, 
and my wife sewed the seams. I took the pattern for the elbows 
from the “Tinsmith’s Helper.” 

With these we replaced all the blow spouts at a considerable 
saving of time and money. Besides, it was a great convenience 
when making a change or any repairs. The cloth spouts were 
then simply hung out of the way. Sacks were attached at inter- 
vals to catch the material, and to this extent relieve the dust col- 
lectors. Our mill was always free from dust because of this 
simple device. 

Scalpers were another problem. They took the stock from 
the first break, which was then as coarse as it could possibly be 
made, and split the berry. This was hard on the bolting surface, 
so wire cloth was used. We soon found that this was a false 

(Continued on page 48.) 
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ALADDIN CONFESSES JUDGMENT 
7 E fantastic plan to dominate the baking industry 
‘from coast to coast,” which had its beginning in 
November, 1924, came to its fitting and at all times 
ble ending in the issuance of a consent decree 
by the United States district court at Baltimore last 
By its terms Mr. Ward’s twenty million 


iney 


Saturday. 

share dream of conquest fades from the picture. At 
the e time, the three major baking combinations 
alrea’ operating must effect complete disassociation 
of th ir interests. 

Ac viescence in a consent decree enables the bak- 
ery ‘t promoters to avoid revealing all of the 
mac! ions attendant upon their formation. No 
doub! .:ey preferred to close the record on the past 


in pro rence to making it public in an effort to estab- 
lish ; right to carry combination plans and finan- 


cial ¢ nasties to yet greater heights. In all proba- 
bility .llapse of their securities in the stock market 
aide: m in reaching this wise decision. 


‘li, decree issued by Judge Soper insures the pub- 


lic { ll time against efforts to extort inordinate 
profit: rom bread. As important corollaries, it guar- 
antees ihe baking industry against financial domina- 
tion the ruthless competition which is inevitably 
create’! by it, and the milling industry from the dis- 
astrous results of further concentration of buying 
power 

It | 1s taken nearly a year and a half to prove 
that the power of government and the fair rights 
of bres consumers are superior to avarice and the 
unlimited ambitions of those who believed they had 
found in the country’s bread supply a new field for 
exploilxtion, The result, while somewhat slow in ar- 
riving, is not less effective. Those who believed it 
was idle to question or criticize the combination move- 
ment aiong bakeries will, perhaps, now take heart, 





rHE STOCK MARKET LESSON 
INANCIAL authorities describe the’ situation 
which, in a single week, squeezed sixty million 
dollars out of the market value of bakery merger 
shares, as “technical.” It is a sufficient word, and 


might with equal accuracy be applied to the long-time 
decline which has carried these stocks down to a frac- 
tion of their peak values. 


Such authoritative publications as the Wall Street 
Journal say the collapse of bakery stocks was due to 
inherent fault in their financial structure, emphasized 
finally by calling of bankers’ loans on them and, in at 
least one instance, of one bank taking over a large 
block at a price much below any previous price. 
Names of men active in merger promotion were freely 
coupled with these disastrous transactions. 

It is, perhaps, somewhat ungracious to recall that 
when these promotions were started, and through all 
of the time since then, this publication has emphasized 
the obvious inequality between the speculative prices 
of meryer stocks and the capital value and earning 
power hack of them. To have justified the market 
quotations, one of the companies, on its own state- 
ment, would have had to make enough profit on the 
sale of forty cents’ worth of bread to produce earn- 
ings on cach dollar of capital value. 

The Continental company was, at its organization, 


. tissue of capitalized hopes. Its secondary share 
sues € now selling at something like a quarter of 
their one-time price. The public response to the Con- 
tinent: speculative wave drew other and older com- 
panies into the mesh of quick profit transactions. 
Gener: corporation units, sold at the reorganization 
for on hundred dollars, are worth barely two thirds 
of tha sum today. Even the sound and ‘prosperous 
Ward ompany was involved in the speculative ac- 
tivity, ind its shares have suffered heavily -in the 
= ‘ion of bakery stocks, 
The 


‘umult and adventure have spent their force. 
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The cake which was taken to financial high places and 
there cut and distributed has proved unpalatable. 
It will not now take an act of Congress, any further 
court decree, a finding by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, or even a speech by the Hon. La Follette, to 
halt the march of the conquistadors of bread. The 
march has mired down. Bakery promotions have lost 
their appeal. 

It remains now for those responsible for the com- 
mercial conduct of these companies to return to nor- 
mal business of bread baking and try to justify, so 
far as possible, the arguments advanced for these 
great combinations. Time and experience alone can 
prove the merit of the merger idea as applied to 
baking. Those same factors will also, as time goes 
on, disclose the actual value, based on earning power, 
of their shares. 


CHICANERY IN RELIEF SCHEME 


y hare following excerpts, selected almost at random, 
are from an address to the House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Agriculture by the several or- 
ganizations which claim to represent farmers in urging 
“relief” legislation similar to that originally proposed 
in the Dickinson bill: 


When it (the farm board) finds that any 
surplus exists or is likely to exist in any one 
of the four “basic” commodities, and that a 
substantial number of co-operative and farm 
organizations representing the producers of such 
commodity are in favor of operation, the board 
is required to determine and prepare for a 
period of operation. During such period the 
board shall assist in withholding or removing 
such quantities as are temporarily not required, 
under agreements with co-operative associations 
or with processors, or for a period of two years 
with other agencies it may select. 

* o 

It would probably be desirable to create a 
wheat trading corporation as a subsidiary con- 
trolled by various wheat and grain marketing 
co-operatives now in existence or to be created. 

a . 

The wheat equalization fund should be used 
to support agreements which the board would 
enter into to compensate for the loss sustained 
on wheat purchased at the protected American 
price and sold in the markets of the world. If 
this were done there would appear to be no 
serious interference with milling processes. 

. * 


The upper level to which American wheat 
prices could be raised and maintained would 
be the point at which imports would commence 
to flow into the United States. 

* 7 

A stable price for farm products will benefit 

consumers in the long run fully as much as 


farmers. 
a * 


Under this measure the board cannot enter 
into agreements with agencies for any surplus 
transaction in which the purchase price is in 
excess of a fair and reasonable price, and can- 
not be held for payment of loss on sales in ex- 
port or on carry-over unless such sales have 
been approved by the board. 

* * 

It is a sincere legislative attempt to give 
producers of farm commodities some voice as to 
the price at which their products move to 
market. 

These few quotations are fairly representative of 
the principle and plan of the measure of “farm relief” 
which is now receiving serious attention after two 
years of agitation by self-elected representatives of 
farmers. It gives to the farmers’ advisory council and 
to the board, which is its government instrument, 
power to operate at will “when a substantial num- 
ber of co-operative and farm organizations are in 
favor of operation.” 

It endows this agency of professionally directed 
“farm organizations” with two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars and gives it authority to collect whatever 
amount of “equalization fee” it may elect from basic 
farm products, to maintain the domestic price at the 
maximum level, and to refund to processors and ex- 
porters covering their losses only on conditions that 
their operations “have been approved by the board.” 

In view of these, and other similar provisions, it 
is sheer chicanery to maintain that the bill does not 
provide for the entrance of government into business 
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and for price fixing. The board’s powers for the or- 
ganization of special trading agencies and for super- 
vising the operations of processors and exporters as a 
condition of their participation in distribution of the 
“equalization fee” nullifies both claims. 

Incidentally, no miller should be deceived by the 
declaration in favor of exporting milled products in 
preference to wheat. Millers, as payers of the equali- 
zation tax and receivers of alleged protection against 
losses, would quickly become the general alibi for all 
of the board’s and council’s mistakes and failures. 





MR. ESPENSCHIED’S REMINISCENCES 

T is characteristic of Mr. Charles Espenschied that 

he chose the modest caption “Some Random Rec- 
ollections” for the series of two articles about his early 
experiences in flour milling, the first of which appears 
in this issue. An article by Mr. William C. Edgar, 
long editor of this publication, telling of some of his 
own recollections of Mr. Espenschied and of incidents 
of earlier day milling in Minnesota, will appear in 
a subsequent number. 

Few men are more widely known or possess more 
friends among the older generation of millers than 
Mr. Espenschied. His good sense, his sound and sim- 
ple philosophy of life, his homely way of stating fun- 
damental truths and his exceptional knowledge of 
milling gained by experience in the days of great 
transition in this industry, gave him for many years 
an outstanding place in trade counsels. These pos- 
sessions, together with his simple and delightful per- 
sonal qualities of mind and heart, led to his unanimous 
selection for second president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, in spite of the fact that he had been for 
many years retired from active milling. 

While many of the incidents recited by Mr. Espen- 
schied will be read with smiling wonderment by the 
present generation of millers, it is impossible, while 
reading them, to escape the thought that the funda- 
mentals of flour milling are today much as they were 
half a century ago. Mr. Espenschied found that buy- 
ers “were obliged to have flour in order to do busi- 
ness, and that they were, of necessity, more anxious 
to buy my flour, or flour like it, than I was to sell it.” 
That, he discovered, was a very hard lesson for many 
millers to learn. Some of them, perhaps the great 
majority, have not yet learned it; and that fact em- 
phasizes at least one important respect in which mill- 
ing has made no advancement in the past half century. 

The Northwestern Miller is under great obligation 
to Mr. Espenschied and to Mr. Edgar for giving it 
opportunity to present these articles linking the hard 
industrialism of present day milling with the, as 
viewed in retrospect, more leisurely and delightful 
occupation of other days. This obligation will, it is 
sure, be shared by its readers. In later issues it hopes 
to present other articles by millers, who, while still 
in active service, can tell of conditions and experi- 
ences of earlier days in the industry known to a ma- 
jority of its present members only by tradition. 





NO MORE BUREAUS WANTED 


HE Illinois Manufacturers’ Association is against 

all additional federal departments and bureaus, 
including the proposed department of education to be 
conducted at an estimated annual cost of one hundred 
million dollars. In a resolution it declares that federal 
bureaus tend to “curtail liberty, usurp state rights 
and discourage local initiative and responsibilities when 
established in social, industrial and educational fields.” 

To much or all of which the average citizen, so far 
as the average is represented by men having no pet 
scheme of their own, will accord a cheerful amen. 
Many, indeed, will for good and generous measure 
throw into the pot of undesirable government schemes 
for nation-wide amelioration the proposed two hun- 
dred and fifty million dollar board for embroiling us 
with every other country in the world through “dump- 
ing” our agricultural surplus and taxing the loss back 
to those who eat here at home. 

Power to the arm of the: Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association and to every other influence which will 
aid in expressing the undoubted sentiment in favor 
of less government rather than more. “What will the 
government do?” has become a phrase deadening to 
development and enterprise. 































































































E Weeks Etour @utput 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

NORTHWEST— Apr. 4 Apr. & 

Apr.32Mch.27 1925 1924 
Minneapolis«...207,182 237,206 146,073 177,276 
St. Paul 10,691 9,928 6,118 9,377 
Duluth-Superior 13,010 16,160 26,560 17,426 
Outside mills*..124,360 192,464 189,266 188,840 


Totals ....3565,183 455,748 366,017 392,918 


* gOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City... 92,446 106,179 97,543 101,639 





Wichita ....... 31,260 30,667 21,634 36,063 
Salina ........ 20,690 20,537 19,472 13,983 
St. Joseph .... 39,987 40,734 37,115 27,920 
Omaha ....... 18,632 19,655 16,700 19,608 


Outside millsf.. 172,818 181,029 173,927 169,822 











Totals ....376,733 398,701 376,291 358,025 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 22,800 26,2300 17,100 31,600 
Outsidet . 40,800 41,100 33,700 38,400 
Toledo ........ 33,860 36,600 27,600 30,600 
Outside{ . 28,596 36,089 35,178 64,162 
Indianapolis ... «2.26 sesese 6,935 8,716 
Southeast ..... 91,566 87,939 68,684 99,287 
Totals ....217,611 227,028 188,197 262,764 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portiand ...... 17,103 14,102 15,663 37,743 
Seattle ........ 23,231 23,644 14,600 23,982 
Tacoma ....... 24,231 24,615 9,994 11,867 
Totals .... 64,666 62,261 40,267 73,692 
Buffalo ....... 177,420 184,790 163,390 126,489 
Chicago ....... 33,000 37,000 24,000 33,000 
Milwaukee .... 2,400 4,600 7,300 3,760 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent tiie rglation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 








NORTHWEST— Apr. 4 Apr. 5 
Apr.3 Mch. 27 1926 1924 
Minneapolis ...... 39 45 27 31 
OE BE cccccaces 49 45 23 38 
Duluth-Superior .. 35 44 69 47 
Outside mills* ... 44 52 46 47 
Average ..... 41 48 36 38 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ..... 61 70 65 67 
Wichita ......... 50 49 48 54 
Salina ........ 45 46 42 36 
St. Joseph .. 84 85 78 69 
GED. oc ascaeses 68 70 57 78 
Outside millst ... 47 50 47 60 
Average ..... 54 57 53 55 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
Dey BIO covecees 35 41 27 49 
Outsidet ....... 47 47 40 44 
eee 70 76 57 66 
Outsidef ....... 49 43 38 59 
Indianapolis ..... .. 30 44 
Southeast ........ 65 60 48 60 
Average ..... 61 63 38 50 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ....ccee% 27 22 26 60 
DEEOD se vecccece 44 46 28 45 
TOOMBS .cvccsecs 43 43 18 21 
Average ..... 38 36 23 43 
Buffalo 76 78 68 77 
Chicago -. 82 92 60 82 
Milwaukee ....... 20 38 61 $1 
*Minnesota, Dakota, lowa and Montana 


mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. 

Southwestern mills outside of centers 
named, ; 

TMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 





PLANS MADE FOR ANNUAL DINNER 

New York, N. Y.—The entertainment 
committee has made a further announce- 
ment of plans for the annual dinner of 
the New York Flour Club, to be held 
at the Waldorf Astoria, on April 14. 
Speakers will include Arthur S. Sum- 
mers, former president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Brooklyn, Major General 
C. P. Summerall, commander second 
corps area, Governors Island, N. Y., and 
William Kelgard, senator. The Brown 
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Domestic Demand.—Declining prices failed to stimulate flour business 
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last week. Some mills reported fair sales, but the general feeling was one of 
dissatisfaction. Practically all current business is for prompt shipment. In- 


The lar, 





quiries are not numerous, and usually mention prices 
that are considerably out of line with mill quotations. 
r bakers show little interest in flour offerings, 
but medium and small-sized bakers are fairly active 
with respect to filling immediate needs. Confidence in 
current values seems to diminish among all factors in 
the buying end of the trade as the new crop season ap- 
proaches. The present rosy prospect in the Southwest 
appears to be affecting the entire market. 


Ezport Trade.—Export business is almost entirely confined to Latin 


America, and a fair trade is reported in this direction. 


There is some con- 


tinental inquiry for first and second clears, but little business has resulted. 
Some exporters look for a European opening before the close of the present 


crop year, but the general view is not optimistic. 


A shipment of 39,000 


sacks flour to Japan was a feature of last week’s trade. 


Production—Shipping instructions continue difficult to obtain. 


Not 


much flour remains on mill books, and current output is sustained largely by 
the volume of business done for prompt delivery. Last week’s flour output 
of mills in the principal producing centers showed a marked decline over 
that of the previous week, but was still well above the exceedingly low per- 
centages recorded for the corresponding periods of 1925 and 1924. 
Prices—An average decline of about 15c bbl from prices of a week ago 


is noted in current mill quotations. 


Wheat.—The futures market last week had an erratic tone, closing about 


4c off from the previous Saturday’s close. 
tributed partly to the bright crop outlook in the Southwest. 
there was a slow cash demand and a narrow speculative interest. 


The indicated weakness was at- 
Added to this 
On the 


extreme break of the week, futures were within 1%c of the year’s low levels. 
Millfeed.—The millfeed market is described as dull, in spite of scarcity of 
practically all grades for immediate shipment, which has had the effect of 


maintaining price firmness. 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ene., April 6.—(Special Cable)—There is no business to report 
in European trading centers, as all markets have been closed for the Easter 


holidays. 


Cc. F. G. Ratxes. 








Society Orchestra will entertain during 
the serving of dinner. 

The committee consists of George R. 
Flach, chairman, John H. White, treas- 
urer, J. O. Wade, Frank Knighton and 
Frank R. Prina, and it is felt by the 
committee that particular credit is due 
Mr. White, manager of the Produce Ex- 
change office of McDonnell & Co., for his 
efforts in procuring such excellent speak- 
ers. It is expected that the attendance 
will be large, and all members are urged 


to complete their arrangements for tick- 


ets. 





SPECIAL FARE TO ATLANTIC CITY 

Cuicaco, Inu.—C. H. Van Cleef, of 
The Fleischmann Co., Cincinnati, who is 
in charge of transportation for the 
American Bakers Association conven- 
tion, to be held at Atlantic City in Sep- 
tember, has secured a reduced rate on 
the certificate plan. A fare and a half 
for the round trip will be allowed if 250 
certificates or more are turned in for 
validation. 





WHEAT PROFITABLE IN WISCONSIN 

Wheat still remains the most profit- 
able small grain winter crop in Wiscon- 
sin, despite the extensive dairying and 


diversified interests, according to a 
statement issued by the Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Agriculture. The portion of the 
state on Lake Winnebago, the Fox Riv- 
er valley and along the shore of Lake 
Michigan is declared to be an exception- 
ally good wheat region. 





A LONG DROUTH BROKEN 

Lonpon, Enc., March 23.—News has 
been received from Adelaide of the 
breaking of a drouth in central Aus- 
tralia that had lasted for over two years. 
It is described as having been the worst, 
in certain sections, ever known to the 
white man since he settled there. The 
district is mostly devoted to stock rais- 
ing, and the mortality among cattle has 
been enormous. One of the biggest 
ranchers estimated his losses as 40,000. 
Even the goats died, and fodder for the 
cattle and canned beef for the men had 
to be sent over 400 miles to enable them 
to hold out. Splendid rains have now 
fallen, and it is expected that, with the 
country’s wonderful recuperative pow- 
ers, the thousands of square miles of 
arid waste land will soon be covered 
with herbage and bush. Pastures and 
fruit growing lands have already great- 
ly benefited from the rains. 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
March May July May July 
Woccces 159% 136% 152% 147 
rcecs 158% 134% 151% 145% 
April 
(eacase 156% 133% 150 144y 
Y Previa te Holiday 
Bsisctse 156% 34 149% 1444 
Si sevdee 158 135% 152 1454 
Kansas City St. Louis 
March May July May July 
Pre 149% 127% 157% 1244 
Eieenrese 148% 125% 156% 1334 
April 
_ LER 146% 154 1514 
Bacccese Holiday F 
Bucseceas 146% 25 154 1:14 
Bu cccese 147% 126% 155% 1:34 
Ww Duluth do-um 
March May July May Jaly 
BO. cies 149% 146% 135% 1:54 
Sl... 148% 145% 133% 153% 
April 
Booccese 147% 144% 132 1:24 
S.ccccece Holiday 
Doccsveca 147% 145 133% 134% 
6. weaees 149% 146% 136 136% 
CORN 
oH) Kansas ( ity 
March May July May ouly 
80... .06 73% 77 67% 1% 
SE csove 13% 11% 68% 71% 
April 
Sisacate 13% 11% % 71% 
Bisecwes Holiday 
Saceccvee 71% 53g 6% 39% 
Becrvncs m1% 75% 66% 69% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneay, »lis 
March May July May uly 
Wt cence 41 41% 36% 37% 
> ee 41% 41% 37% 31% 
April 
Sav eees 41% 31% 
Sicsecces Holiday 
Biccoese 40% 1 6% IT% 
ee 41% 41% 36% 31% 
RYE 
Chicago Minnea; vlis 
March May July May uly 
BO. cee 87% 88% 81% 82% 
BBis cscs 87% 89 80% 82 
April 
Re cadeve 86 87% 719% 81% 
Se csvess Holiday 
Be dboces 86% 19% 81% 
Go crccves 87% 88% 80% 82% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Dulut > 
Mar ay July May uly 
PST 231% 234% 229% 32% 
Bheceses 231% 234% 229 31% 
April 
a * 29% 232% 227% 29% 
aa Holiday 
rere 230 232% 228 30% 
Crcccsce 230% 233% 229 31% 


Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat fu ures, 


per 100 Ibs: 

May July 
March 80 ...cscccccee lis %d lis Od 
March $2 wscicccevses lls 2%d lis 1%d 
BO Bh, 0-66. 0:b4 64:00:00,040 lls 1%d lis %d 
ADO &, 6, Guicccccccess Holiday 





SPECIAL TRAIN FOR BAKER: 
Cuicaco, Int.—A special one an: one 
half fare rate on the certificate pla: has 
been allowed for the annual conveation 
of the Associate Bakers of America, to 
be held at St. Louis, May 3-8. I!. N. 


Weinstein, western manager of the Valt- — 


Diastase Co., 332 South Salle Street, 
Chicago, has arranged for a special train 
to leave Chicago the evening of May 2 
and he urges all desiring to travel on it 
to get in touch with him as soon a: pos- 
sible. He also urges that certificai es be 
secured when buying tickets. 


The Southwest Baking Co. of ' exas, 
Dallas, with capital aa of $50,0¢ ), has 
been incorporated by Edward Goo |man, 
F. A. Carreaud and L. P. Moll. 








| 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, April 6. 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


Chicago 

Spring first patent ............ 7.90@ 8.50 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.50@ 8.00 
Spring first clear ............. 6.50@ 7.156 
Hard winter short patent .... 7.90@ 8.40 
Hard winter straight ........ 7.25@ 7.70 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.50@ 7.00 
Soft winter short patent ..... 8.00@ 8.70 
Soft winter straight .......... 7.35@ 7.80 
Soft winter first clear ........ 6.40@ 7.00 
Rye flour, white .........-++5 4.85@ 56.05 
Rye flour, dark ..........055- 8.560@ 4.00 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco 
Family patent ..$8.10@ 8.60 sees 9.1 
Straight ........ 6.80@ 7.30 7.560@ 7.70 
Cut-off ......565 6.40@ 7.20 sone csee 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimor Philade 
$8.90@ 9.00 §$....@.... $8.25@ 8.70 9.25@ 9.50 $8.60@ 9.00 $8.65@ 8.90 $9.00@ 
8.40@ 8.60 oo cM eae 7.90@ 8.20 8.85@ 9.00 8.15@ 8.60 8.15@ 8.40 8.50@ 
6.70@ 6.90 ren Frys 6.50@ 7.00 7.50@ 7.60 7.26@ 7.75 ces @eee 7.25@ 
ae 8.05@ 8.65 8.00@ 8.50 9.15@ 9.25 8.50@ 9.00 8.65@ 8.90 8.75@ 
oo ee 7.20@ 7.65 7.40@ 7.80 8.75@ 9.00 8.10@ 8.50 8.15@ 8.40 8.50@ 
oo @ ve 5.85@ 6.25 6.20@ 6.60 -»@.... ew ace. cose @. ery 
re --@. 8.30@ 8.80 --@ 9.50 a se wh @ 8.30@ 8.50 Ter. 
rT Oe cower 7.40@ 7.90 poaags 7.75@ 8.26 *7.25@ 7.50 *7.75@ 
a +2 @s. 6.40@ 6.90 ao OP vidae --@.. cece Doone ocee@e 
56.00@ 5.20 me ey re --@ 5.60 5.35@ 5.75 5.30@ 5.55 5.50@ 
3.60@ 8.80 woth Sed eh rk ois @ 4.50 -@. 4.25@ 4.60 5.00@ 
Standard. patent— - Seattle San Francis Toronto **Winnipeg 
pe BITTE a Eee $8.80@ 9.00 Spring top patent{]...$....@8.60 $....@8.55 
Dakota -........ 8.40@- 8.85 8:856@ 9.00 Ontario 90% patentst ....@6.00 -....@.... 
Montana ...... » 8.00@ 8.20 8.65@ 8.80 Spring second patent{ ....@8.10 ....@7.95 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for ‘soft winter wheat flour, **In jutes, Fort William basis. 198-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes, §140-1! jute 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 1 ‘6 1bs, 


Iphia Boston Columbus tNas .ville 
9.50 $10.00@10.15 $8.40@ 8.70 $9.25 2 9.75 
9.00  8.85@10.00 8.00@ 8.40 = 1... Ds 
7.06 - Veeee OG ..ccrsatases ae yt 
9.25 8.60@ 9.10 8.25@ 8.60  8.50@ 9.00 
BIE Lid Biirse 8.00@ 8.25 ....@0-++ 
ous er Ne ri ss « O nase 
rage 8.50@ 9.25 8.25@ 8.50 9.75 910.00 
8.50 8.00@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.25 8.40 @ 8.75 
<a 7.00@ 7.60 ee Se 7.25 @ 7.50 
6.00 6.65@ 5.80 ....@.... goe Qresee 
5.25 4.45@ 4.50 ....@.... is; Os 
Toronto **W anipes 
Spring first clearf....$....@7.00 6.35 


Spring exports§ ...42s 0d @42s 64a 
Ontario exports§ ..40s 04 @41s 0d 
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Crop Conditions 
Round the World 


Farmers’ crop plans this sp “re- 
flect a balance and stability wi 7m 
resent, to some extent, a measure of 
ground gained since 1921,” according 
to the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture in a report issued on April 1. 
The crop story since 1919, the bulletin 
says, has been, roughly, two years of 
heavy surpluses, two years of readjust- 
men, and two years of fairly stable ad- 


justixcnt. The intentions-to-plant re- 
port: give evidence of the general sta- 
bilit: that once more appears to under- 
lie production program as a whole. 


Of i! three main feed grains, corn, 
oats, and barley, the reported intention 
is plant 157,500,000 acres, against 
155,00 .000 last year. The contemplated 
incr‘ is in oats and barley, the in- 
tend: corn acreage being practically 
the ne as last year. On the one 
hand. “.rmers are faced with the possi- 


bility ‘hat average yields on such an 
acres plus this year’s carry-over of 
grail ght hinder improvement in feed 
price On the other hand, there ap- 
pear be a widespread feeling that, 
with current improvement in the 
live k situation, an abundance of 
feed s would be highly desirable. 

Tl partment’s index of purchasing 
pows farm prices has remained sta- 
tiona: at 87 for the past five months, 
the | 14 five-year period being used 
as a! of 100. Agricultural commodi- 
ties v' ch are higher than the pre-war 
aver: in purchasing power include 
wheat -t an index figure of 111. : 

i: «ress Retarded in Northwest 

Mis» Apotis, Minn.— Low tempera- 
tures . d snow have further interrupt- 
ed fiel’ work in Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas o date, very little wheat seed- 
ing has been done. The snow, of course, 
will furnish additional surface moisture, 
but wliat is needed is dry, warm weath- 
er, in order to insure a full acreage. 
Some :ecding has been done at scattered 
points, ut not nearly as much progress 
has been made as usual at this time of 
year. Trices have not been unfavorable 
in the |ast year, so that an increase in 
acreage would not be out of the ques- 
tion, providing warm, dry weather sets 
In soon. 


Conditions in Nebraska Excellent 
Oat, Nes—The winter wheat crop 
in Nebraska is in extraordinarily good 
condition. Some observers estimate the 
prospective outturn in this state at 25,- 
000,000 bus. Practically no_ spotted 
fields are to be found, and the stand 





appears to be perfect. The heavy fall 
of snow early in the week was of great 
benefit to the crop. 

The Kansas state board of agriculture 
has issued a reminder that each brand 
of feed must be registered before it can 
be sold legally in that state, and when 
sold must have attached to the parcel a 


tag attesting that the inspection fee has 
been paid. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The World Wheat Situation 


By W. Sanford Evans 


NXIETY. with regard to the adequacy of supplies of wheat for the 
balance of the present crop year, which was a factor’ in the markets 
in November and December, has not been so apparent as an influence 

on prices during the past few weeks. The statistical position indicates 
that the average rate of world shipments from Aug. 1 to the present 
date can be maintained until the close of the crop year, but without leav- 
ing very much to spare. 

From Aug. 1 to March 13, world shipments of wheat and flour to 
Europe averaged just over 10,120,000 bus. per week, while receipts in 
Europe averaged only 9,600,000. The difference in these quantities in 
the period, some 17,000,000 bus, has been added to quantities on passage 
to Europe. This increase in on passage stocks forms part of the su 
plies available up to July 31. To maintain its average, Europe should 
receive 192,000,000 bus in the 20 weeks from the middle of March to the 
end of July. Deducting the 17,000,000 bus on passage surplus, this would 
require shipments of 175,000,000 bus, or 8,750,000 per week. 

The uirements of ex-European countries are not so regular or so 
easily calculable. The demand from these countries has this season 
extraordinarily heavy, and since Jan. 1 has been much more so than 
during the first five months of the crop year. If the demand should con- 
tinue, which is uncertain, these countries might take something over 50,- 
000,000 bus in the last 20 weeks. As quantities on percege to ex-European 
countries are not reported, it is impossible to tell whether or not any 
surplus exists in these quantities. 

Adding 50,000,000 bus for ex-European countries to net shipments to 
Europe of 175,000,000 bus, total shipments during the last 20 weeks of the 
season of 225,000,000 bus, or 11,250,000 per week, are indicated in order 
to maintain the average for the crop year. During the two weeks ended 
March 27 world shipments averaged 11,790,000 bus per week, leaving pos- 
sible requirements, as from the end of March, at approximately 202,- 
000,000 bus. 

As to available supplies, the largest quantities exist in the Argentine, 
with Canada standing second. On the basis of government crop estimates, 
and making allowance for an average carry-over on Aug. 1, the figures 
indicate that the Argentine could be drawn upon for 100,000,000 bus be- 
tween April 1 and July 31. 

Canada’s surplus on the basis of government crop estimates, and again 
allowing for carry-over, should be approximately 74,000,000 bus. This 
would be available surplus still remaining in Canada; but there is in addi- 
tion some 8,000,000 bus Canadian wheat in store in the United States on 
its way to the seaboard. But it is now evident that the dominion govern- 
ment underestimated the 1925 crop. Farmers’ deliveries in the three 
western provinces, Aug. 1, 1925, to April 3, 1926, have been 339,900,000 
bus. Making the usual allowance for seed and local uses, this has already 
exhausted: the total crop estimate for these .provinces, and yet deliveries 
are continuing at a rate which would suggest that not less than 15,000,000 
bus may still come forward. The surplus of Canadian wheat possibly 
available before July 31 may therefore run between 90,000,000 and 100,- 
000,000 bus. 

Of the available surpluses in other countries, Australia should be 
able to contributé about 10,000,000 bus. On the basis of official figures, 
with usual deductions, the United States has already overexported, but 
this means that the crop was underestimated or consumption has _ been 
below normal, or a little of both, and small shipments of United States 
products will probably still continue, outside of the Canadian wheat milled 
in bond which is shipped as domestic flour. The Black Sea countries, the 
Balkan states and Russia are still shipping, and may be counted on for 
a few million bushels. North Africa, Chile, and other minor countries also 
continue to contribute something. No definite calculation can be made 
with regard to India, but in the last two months of the crop year she may 
again enter the export trade, at least in a small way. 

It is therefore not difficult to figure that available surpluses are in 
a position to cover a demand that may not exceed 202,000,000 bus, even 
without taking account of the new crop supplies in Nerth Africa and the 
United States which may be available before July 31. 

As to what the actual demand may prove to be in the next four 
months, much will depend upon price levels and on the prospects for the 
new northern hemisphere crop. European demand this season has been 
sensitive to price changes. Purchases after higher price levels were estab- 
lished in December have apparently been restricted to necessities. Dur- 
ing the six weeks between Jan. 30 and. March 13, receipts in Europe av- 
eraged only 7,360,000 bus per week, or about 2,300,000 below the average 
for the season. Whether Europe could continue to get along on such 
quantities is doubtful. 


Heavy Snowfall 
in the Southwest 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Two of the heavi- 
est snowstorms of the year came to the 
Southwest last week, with only one in- 
tervening day of sunshine and bright 
warmth. The result was a blanket of 
about 20 inches in depth over all of the 
hard winter wheat territory, from north- 
ern Nebraska to central Texas, and from 
Missouri to the Rocky Mountains. 

The snowfall came at a time when 
farmers in some wheat sections were be- 
ginning to worry about moisture con- 
ditions. It will be sufficient to carry the 
crop well into June, and, unless there is 
some unusual calamity, practically in- 
sures a large harvest in this section. 

All wheat has come through the winter 
without appreciable loss, and it was 
greening up in splendid shape prior to 
last week. Some of it had reached the 
stooling stage. None of it, however, was 
far enough advanced to be injured by 
the snow or the cold. 





Texas Yield Is Estimated 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—The prob- 
able yield of wheat in Texas this year 
is placed at more than 40,000,000 bus, 
or in excess of the state’s record yield 
in 1919, by Jule G. Smith, president of 
the Fort Worth Elevator Co. An esti- 
mate of 35,000,000 bus is made by W. 
P. Bomar, manager of the Bewley Mills, 
Fort Worth. The panhandle yield is 
estimated at 20,000,000 bus by Walter 
A. Barlow, general manager of the Great 
West Mill & Elevator Co., Amarillo, and 
25,000,000 by Homer Thomas, an official 
of the Texas Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Pacific Coast Wheat Prospers 

Seattite, WasH.—Winter wheat condi- 
tion continues of high promise in the 
Pacific Northwest. Mild weather has 
caused rapid growth, and fine stands are 
general. In the Big Bend country alone, 
where, however, the autumn sown acre- 
age is small, winter wheat suffered and 
had to be reseeded. Spring wheat pros- 
pects are excellent, also, as much of the 
wheat was seeded about a month earlier 
than usual, and will therefore benefit 
from spring rains and escape the danger 
of hot winds. Moisture reserves in 
spring wheat territory are ample for the 
present. 





Short Crop Is Expected 

Sr. Lovis.—Rain and snow were gen- 
eral over this district last week, and the 
moisture was very beneficial to the grow- 
ing wheat crop. The acreage is lament- 
ably small, but wheat planted last fall 
has come through the winter in fair 
condition. There was considerable talk 
earlier in the year about sowing spring 
wheat in this territory to make up for 
the acreage that did not get planted 
last fall, but talk was as far as the 
project went. At best the crop in 
southern Illinois and eastern Missouri 
will be short. 
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Movement of Wheat Prices 
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WARD FOOD PRODUCTS COMBINE 
FORFEITS CHARTER TO MARYLAND 





United States Department of Justice Dissolves $2,000,000,000 Corporation as 


Result of Drastic Consent Decree—Ward, General Baking, Continental 
Interests Are Separated—Interlocking Directorates Prohibited 


The Ward Food Products Corpora- 
tion, chartered under the laws of Mary- 
land on Jan, 30, came to an abrupt end 
on April 3 as a result of one of the 
most sweeping decrees ever entered into 
by the United States Department of 
Justice. On that date a consent decree 
was issued at Baltimore, following sev- 
eral weeks, of negotiation between coun- 
sel for the government and the Ward 
interests. 

The decree dissolves the Ward Food 
Products Corporation and orders its 
charter forfeited to Maryland within 80 
days, decreases the authorized capitali- 
gation of the General Baking Corpora- 
tion, and provides for the complete sep- 
aration of the Ward Baking Corpora- 
tion, the Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion, and the General Baking Corpora- 
tion. The defendants are perpetually 
enjoined from again attempting such a 
combination. By the terms of the order, 
class A nonvoting stock of the General 
Baking Corporation is reduced from 5,- 
000,000 to 2,000,000 shares, and the cor- 
poration is enjoined from issuing any of 
the outlawed shares, pending their can- 
cellation at the hext annual meeting of 
stockholders, The directors of the Gen- 
eral Baking Corporation are increased 
from three to seven, to widen the con- 
trol of the concern. 


WARD RELINQUISHES STOCK 


The Department of Justice already 
has verified the fact that William B. 
Ward has relinquished his control of 
1,000,000 shares of voting stock in the 
General Baking Corporation. 

Under the terms of the decree, each 
of the corporate defendants, its officers, 
directors, employees, etc., is enjoined 
from entering into any contract with 
other corporate defendants for joint 
purchasing of materials, etc., or for com- 
mon policies in the marketing of their 
products. The court retains jurisdic- 
tion to issue further necessary orders in 
regard to carrying out of the decree. 

On Jan. 80 articles of incorporation 
were filed at Baltimore for the Ward 
Food Products Corporation, It was an- 
nounced that the authorized capital 
stock of the group was 20,000,000 shares 
without par value. William B. Ward 
was named as the president of the new 
corporation, The charter was unique 
in that most unusual provisions were 
made for philanthropic enterprises. It 
was set forth that, before dividends on 
common stock were to be paid, the di- 
rectors could divert funds for a broad 
program of charitable, social and wel- 
fare work. It was declared created to 
enable operations “to the end that the 
American people may have and enjoy 
wholesome food at fair prices, and that 
every child may enjoy the right to be 
born well, to reach school age well and 
to grow to maturity physically and men- 
tally fit for American citizenship.” 


SUIT WAS FILED ON FEB. 8 


On Feb, 8 the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice filed in the United States 
district court of Maryland, at Balti- 
more, a suit to prevent and restrain the 
so-called bread combine. ‘The defend- 
ants named were the Ward Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation, the Ward Baking Cor- 
poration, the Ward Baking Co., the Gen- 
eral Baking Corporation, the General 
Baking Co., the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, the United Bakeries Corpora- 
tion, William B. Ward, Howard B. 
Ward, William Deininger, Paul H. 
Helms, J. W. Rumbough, B. E. Peter- 
son, George G. Barber, and George B. 
Smith. 

Specifically, the government asked 
that the corporations listed be enjoined 
from acquiring the whole or part of the 
stocks of each other; also 

That each of the defendants involved 
be enjoined from doing any act in fur- 
therance of the alleged combination 
which the government charges is in proc- 
ess of formation; 


That these companies be enjoined 
from having any directors, officers or 
agents in common with each other; 

That the corporate defendants be per- 
petually enjoined from acquiring, di- 
rectly or otherwise, the securities or 
physical assets of any competing com- 
pany, and 

That the corporations involved be re- 
quired to dispossess themselves of the 
securities and physical properties of 
competing companies heretofore acquired 
by them, to the end that competition 
may be fully restored in the baking 
business. 

The government charged that acquisi- 
tions of competing plants had been made 
in the past by all of the defendant cor- 
porations, were then being made, and 
unless prevented by the action of the 
court would continue to be made, “with 
the evident purpose on the part of the 
defendants of eliminating all competi- 
tion and controlling the wholesale pro- 
duction in the United States.” 

Replies to the suit were filed by the 
corporate and individual defendants on 
March 24 and April 1. The defendants 
denied that there had been any intent 
to violate the Clayton act or the Sher- 
man antitrust law; that there had been 
a conspiracy to control interstate com- 
merce; that they were combining in re- 
straint of trade; that they were consti- 
tuting a monopoly. 


BARBER ISSUES STATEMENT 


George G. Barber, chairman of the 
board of the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, issued the following statement: 

“The consent decree filed in Baltimore 
and the dismissal of the complaint of the 
Federal Trade Commission against the 
Continental Baking ag er ends the 
litigation against the baking company. 
In the answers of all the dissentients, 
both corporate and individual, filed in 
Baltimore, each denied the existence of 
any such combination as was charged by 
the government and any plan for any 
such combination. 

“The Ward Food Products Corpora- 
tion was designed, not to combine sev- 
eral baking companies, but to bring into 
one ownership various ee yy 
noncompetitive enterprises. By the de- 
cree this plan is abandoned. The de- 
cree has been accepted because it re- 
lieves all of an annoying and expensive 
litigation. ‘The disposition of securities 
required by the decree has already been 
made,” 


Baking Shares Rise 
Following Decree 


As a result of the consent decree, bak- 
ing shares advanced from two to eight 
points. Following the recent slump in 
the Ward, General and Continental cor- 
porations’ stock quotations, statements 
were made by officials of the three or- 
ganizations expressing the view that the 
drop was unwarranted. George G, Bar- 
ber, chairman of the Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation, said: 

“The recent attack on the shares of 
Continental Baking Corporation is with- 
out any justification. The earnings for 
1926 are larger than those for the same 
period for 1925. Indications point to a 
record year. The balance sheet as of 
March 5 shows current assets totaling 
$17,948,143. This includes an item of 
cash, $7,261,847; current liabilities were 
$2,018,484, 

“The general office of the Continental 
Baking Corporation will be moved to 
New York on April 1. Thereafter the 
executive offices and the operating offices 
will be located at the Murray Hill 
Building, Fortieth Street and Madison 
Avenue, 

“In view of the many wild and utter- 
ly irresponsible rumors about the pos- 
sible result of the Department of Jus- 
tice and Federal Trade Commission ac- 
tions under the Sherman act and the 


Clayton act, res ively, I desire to 
emphasize that, in the opinion of our 
lawyers and other well-informed legal 
minds, the only result that can accrue 
from either or both investigations is the 
approval of everything that has been 
done by the Continental Baking Corpo- 
ration to date. We have many times 
positively stated that we are not con- 
templating any merger with any other 
company, and I again affirm that fact.” 

George B. Smith, president of the 
Ward Baking Corporation, said: “The 
business of the company continues good, 
and the outlook for 1926, both from the 
standpoint of sales and earnings, is more 
than favorable. In addition to the pres- 
ent dividend on the preferred stock it 
is quite likely that a dividend at the 
rate of 8 per cent per annum will be 
declared on the A stock at the next divi- 
dend meeting.” 

Concerning the General Baking Cor- 
poration, Paul H. Helms, president, 
commented: “Sales and earnings of the 
company are much greater than they 
were a year ago. The company and its 
subsidiaries are in excellent condition. 
There is less than $160,000 funded debt 
and no other debts except the normal 
current accounts payable. It is antici- 
pated that the present dividend rate of 
$5 on the A stock will be maintained. 
The present market prices of the stocks 
of the corporation reflect a stock market 
condition in no sense warranted by the 
present business or earnings of the com- 
pany.” 





FOUR LARGE BERLIN MILLS 


ENTER INTO COMBINATION 


Lonnon, Ena., March 23.—The large 
Berlin flour mills, Berliner Viktoria- 
miihle, Berliner Dampfmiihle, Salomon- 
miihle and Humboldtmiihle, are negoti- 
ating in order to form a merger. The 
board of directors of thé several mills 
have voted in favor of the plan. The 
final decision has to be given by stock- 
holders, which probably will occur early 
in April. The total investment capital 
of the four companies is 9,400,000 
reichsmarks. 

The plan is to be carried out by the 
formation of a limited company (G.m. 
b.H.), named “Muhlenbetriebsgesell- 
schaft,” with a capital of 20,000 reichs- 
marks. It is intended that this com- 
pany shall be a shareholder in another 
company, the capital of which probably 
will be 1,000,000 reichsmarks. In_ this 
way the second company will be able 
to exercise its influence upon the mills 
of the merger. 





BRYCE B. SMITH IS S. W. 
GENERAL BAKING MANAGER 


In correction of a statement which 
appeared in a caption in last week’s 
issue of The Northwestern Miller to the 
effect that Bryce B. Smith had been ap- 
pointed general manager for the Conti- 
nental Baking Corporation in the South- 
west, it should be stated that Mr. Smith 
has no connection with the Continental, 
but he has been elected to the board of 
directors of the General Baking Corpo- 
ration and will look after the plants of 
that corporation in the Soutliwest. 





AUSTRALIA SUFFERS 
FROM LACK OF RAIN 

Mewsourne, Vicrorta, March 9,—Dur- 
ing the last few months almost the whole 
of Australia has reported exceptionally 
dry conditions. Local water supplies, in 
numerous instances, have become ex- 
hausted, and the carting of water is in- 
volving great expense. Victoria has suf- 
fered more seriously from the dry spell 
than any other state. Disastrous bush 
fires have occurred, Large numbers of 
sheep and cattle have been destroyed in 
Victoria, South Australia and New 
South Wales. 

Apart from the shortage of water, 
wheat growers are not perturbed by the 
absence of rain. They will be quite con- 
tent if the break in the season should 
occur at the end of this month, or even 
during April. The longer they have to 
wait now, the greater the likelihood of 
substantial showers occurring for the 
balance of the year. 

Cuaates J, Matruews. 
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REPORT ON NORWAY’S 
IMPORTS PUBLISHED 


Lowpox, Eno., March 18.—The food 
commission of the Norwegian govern- 
ment has issued its report for 1925, giy- 
ing particulars of its purchases durin 
that and previous years. This shows 
that imports of grain and grain prod- 
ucts during 1925 were as follows: 


Quantity 

Point of origin— metric tong 
Germany and Baltic ports.......... 20,360 
es ee OED Ski vodcobovdceverd 26,775 
Remainder of Burope .......+..+«+. 22,020 
United States and Canada,.......... 271,513 
DE GUUS weccbeces hee dedseanes 12.271 
pS EE PPPPPTITIT Tiree 7,797 
BRO 6 00 604 0 eet OW) 40 0466 c0eteowen », 042 
TEND 606 asso bebe e ner ee +eoten ene 366,778 


The imports for 1925 compare with 
461,458 tons in the previous year. In 
1924 the imports from the United States 
and Canada amounted to 281,007 tons, 
while the record importations from these 
two sources were made in 1923, when 
they reached 298,457 tons. 

Figures are also given showing the 
purchases of wheat and wheat flour by 
categories during 1925, the following ta- 
ble showing particulars: 


Kind Quantity 
Soft wheat— metric tons 
EEE Soccharvvsdcevesvevetans 11,000 
. 2 SPP TESTRTELTRELEPECLEL ee 100 
Pre. WRG . occ cbsdeccowesuce ve 000 
GORE -Waeee CHORE cc ccctccrectse 1,100 
Hard wheat— 
PN & che deancewecae cadeeh ends 000 
rere errr ree 400 
| PST TPP rTTeT lik 4”,950 
Hard wheat total ..........64. 4,350 
GOONS OREM goccccntecéscacesarerve 67,450 


Statistics are also given showing the 
amount of the various grades of wheat 
flour purchased from the United States 
and Canada; they are as follows: 


Qua stity 

Grade— metric tons 
EN Céhcads¢baensdevds e¥csaaess 050 
SE - b60-6.6 000.6080 004000050 €w'en 2,250 
Se ERD i rece sdsvodvorscevuis 000 
WEEE Gtcenevectvesabdlevsvedasaaon 4°,300 


From England the imports amounted 
to 11,270 tons straight flour. The (otal 
purchases of wheat flour in 1925 were 
56,570 tons, compared with 49,000 in 
1924 and 60,000 in 1923. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE FAVORS 
DECIMAL WEIGHT BILL 


The Millers’ National Federation, in 
a recent bulletin, reports that the com- 
mittee on coinage, weights and micas- 
ures, on March 80, ordered the decimal 
weight bill reported favorably to the 
House. The Federation states that it 
will be helpful toward securing action 
by the House if millers will write to 
the members of Congress representing 
their districts and urge them to usc all 
their influence toward securing prompt 
action on this bill by the House of Kep- 
resentatives. 





FULTON BAG CO. TO OCCUPY 
NEW PLANT AT ST. LOUIS 


Sr, Louis, Mo., April 5.—(Specia! Tel- 
egram)—The Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
have purchased a five-story and_hase- 
ment re-enforced building at Third and 
Cedar streets, and will occupy the new 
location by June 1. The building, which 
has access to the terminal railroad 
tracks, is thoroughly modern and will 
afford the Fulton company more than 
double its present floor space. The firm 
also has acquired a vacant lot adjacent 
to the new building which will enable 
further expansion. Alterations on this 
building will be started immediately. 
The company plans to have all of its St 
Louis plant, including the warehouses, 
ultimately located at the new site. 

W. G. Martin, JR. 





FIRE DESTROYS MEMPHIS 
COTTONSEED PLANT 


Mempnis, Tenn.—Fire on April 1 de- 
stroyed the plant of the Cold Press Mill, 
Inc., cottonseed feed manufacturer, ¢- 
tailing a loss of about $150,000. Hugh 
Humphreys, president of the company; 
was badly burned about the arms 4? 
face, while one workman was killed and 
nine others were slightly injured. 
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LONDON BREAD 
EXHIBITION HELD 


London Bakers Hold Annual Bread Making 
Competitions—Use of Blended Flour 
Urgcd—Campaign for Empire Products 


Lonpow, Ene., March 18.—The Lon- 


don Economic Committee, which was ap- 
pointed to consider increasing the use 
of imperial food products in the United 
Kingdom, has emphasized the impor- 


tance of publicity, supported by excel- 
lence of quality and regularity of sup- 
plies. During the pe few months, much 

has been given to empire 


prominence 
ae ts, through the means of shopping 
wet and exhibitions held in various 
towns of England. Several large Lon- 
don res have either special depart- 
ment: or show tables devoted to such 
arti as fruit, both fresh and dried, 
butte, jams, and chilled meat from the 
em} 

l rtunately the milling industries 
of b Canada and Australia are but 
rare vrought before the public in this 
was d even if they were, it would be 
diffic for the average member of the 
pub! ho visited such a display to ap- 
pre the real merit of the various 
grade of flour exhibited. One reason 


for is that baking in the home is 

. lost art, particularly in Lon- 

in the south of England. Con- 

y, any exhibit of flour must be 

re it will appeal to the bakers. 

; done at the London Baking 

xhibition, which was held at the 
ilorticultural Hall, Westminster, 

March 14-18, Competitions were 

the best commercial bread 

mm certain specified descriptions 
r, the prizes being given by the 

flour Trade Association, ‘These 
itions brought before the actual 
‘he merits of the specified flours, 

prizes provided plenty of finan- 

icement for bakers to carry out 
icntal work in blending. Intelli- 
gent nding must give the baker a 
wider knowledge of the various flours 
on sale in London, which will be to his 
ultimate benefit. 

Having demonstrated that better 
bread can be produced economically, it 
devolves upon millers of flour made from 
all Bi h wheat and importers to mar- 
ket their commodity in such a manner 
as to induce the baker to continue his 
endeavors in this direction. The large 
port millers are giving the baker a flour 
which will enable him to make bread 
when used alone, and as long as the 
public is long suffering, the baker will 
naturally travel along the road which 


alm 
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gives him a profit with a minimum of 
labor 

Blending of flour means added labor, 
and it can only be by showing the baker 
that additional profit and increased 


turnover results from so doing, that he 
can be induced to do the additional 


work. ‘Therefore, English millers and 
flour importers must keep on striving 
for better and more palatable bread, 
which means better trade for the millers, 
the importers and the bakers. 

The horticultural hall is a small hall, 


mostly used for flower shows by the 


Royal Horticultural Society. Once a 
year for the last four years it has been 
used for an exhibition of the flour of 
wheat and its product in the shape of 
hundreds of competition loaves. Other 
ingredients and the machinery used in 
the manufacture of bread and cake are 
also hrought before the public eye. The 
bition is arranged by the London 
Master 


Bakers’ Protection Society, and 
is confined to London firms and bakers. 
This year four London firms were 
showing imported flour and appetizing 
bread inade therefrom. A. Garnham & 
Co., London, displayed their Canadian 
flour brands, Beguna, Kingmaker and 
Sunnyway, and on the front of their 
stand they had bread baked from Eng- 
lish and Canadian flours blended and 
from pure Canadian flour, and both 
looked very appetizing. Hunt, Runch- 
man & Co., London, who never lose an 
opportunity of advertising the flours 
— handle, had a wall of sacks of flour 
— at the back of their stand bear- 
ne the brands of Ogilvie’s Royal House- 
old, Russell-Miller Milling Co,’s Occi- 
dent, Washburn Crosby’s Gold Medal, 
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Lake of the Woods Milling Co.’s Five 
Lillies, Western Canada Milling Co.’s 
Great West, the Robin Hood Millin 
Co.’s Robin Hood and John Darling 
Son’s Australian patent, Eclipse. F. W. 
Brown, Ltd., and the Milner Flour Co. 
also exhibited imported flour, under the 
brands Othmar, thair, Cleopatra, Oc- 
cident, Daily Bread and Regal. 


DEATH OF A. H. DILLON 


Kansas City Flour Broker Dies Following 
Long lllinese—Was with Mills in 
Southwest for 17 Years 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Arthur H. Dillon, 
Kansas City flour broker, died April 1 


at his former home in Leavenworth, 
Kansas, following an illness of five 
months. He was 43 years old. Death 


was attributed to septic poisoning. He 
had undergone three operations at a 
Kansas City hospital since last fall. 

Mr. Dillon had been associated with 
flour mills in the Southwest for the past 
17 years. Prior to entering the broker- 
age business in Kansas City about a 
year ago, he was sales manager for the 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth. 
He is survived by his wife, his father, 
two brothers and three sisters. All of 
the family, except Mrs. Dillon, live in 
De Pere, Wis. 

Burial was in Kansas City, April 38. 
Among the ae were Victor A. 
Cain, president of the Leavenworth 
(Kansas) Milling Co., Clarence M. Har- 
denbergh, manager of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, and F. C. 
Kaths, president, and L. A. Arneson, 
vice president, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City. 





JOHN E. BACON, AMERICAN 
MILLER OFFICIAL, DEAD 


Curcaco, Inu.—John E. Bacon, vice 
president of the American Miller, Chi- 
cago, died suddenly on April 2 from 
overexertion in pushing his automobile 
into his home garage. He had just re- 
turned from his office, and was unable 
to drive his car through the huge snow- 
drifts, and with the assistance of others 
pushed it into the garage. This proved 
too much for him, and his wife called 
a doctor, but her husband died within 
half an hour. 

Mr. Bacon was 61 years of age. He 
is survived by the widow, and his moth- 
er and sister, who reside in California. 
He was very well known and liked by 
members of the milling and flour trades, 
and enjoyed the confidence and respect 
of every one with whom he came in con- 
tact. He was born in Wilton Junction, 
Iowa, and came to Chicago in 1893, and 
after a short time selling insurance he 
joined the staff of the American Miller, 
with which concern he had been since 
that time. 

Mr. Bacon was a member of the Chi- 
cago Flour Club, and a regular attend- 
ant at milling and flour trade meetings. 
Funeral services were held from his 
home at 4546 Clarendon Avenue, Chica- 
go, on April 5, and burial was from his 
old home at Wilton Junction, Iowa. 

S. O. Werner. 





AGRICULTURAL TREND FAVORABLE 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The monthly review 
of business conditions in the St. Louis 
Federal Reserve Bank district reports a 
slowing down of business during the past 





IN NOVEL USE BY GREEKS 


Toronto, Ont.—A recent report 
from Greece to Canadian millers 
states that under a new decree 
for the regulation of importers 
of flour it is provided that any 
one found guilty of adulteration 
of flour or of selling flour or 
bread that has been adulterated is 
liable to death by hanging. 

Greece now prohibits the impor- 
tation of flour that has a bad odor 
or a sharp or bitter taste. It must 
| be of unmixed wheat, and in gen- 
eral must be fit for bread and not 
harmful to the public health. 


| 
| 
| DEATH PENALTY REPORTED | 
| 























80 or 60 days, although the volume last 
month was in excess of the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. In reviewing the 
agricultural situation the report states: 

“In spite of unfavorable weather, fair 
progress was made in preparing soil for 
spring crops, and the amount of work 
completed is only slightly less than the 
average for the season. Unfavorable 
conditions during the planting season 
last fall considered, winter wheat has 
come through the cold weather in good 
shape. In all states of the district, 
stocks of corn in farmers’ hands March 
1 were larger than on the same date 
last year and, with the exception of 
Tennessee, exceeded the five-year av- 
erage.” 


IRISH FLOUR DUTY IS . 
CONSIDERED UNLIKELY 


Dusim, Iretanp, March 15.—Consid- 
erable correspondence has appeared in 
the Irish press regarding the importa- 
tion of foreign flour and the need of a 
tariff, and some interesting information 
with regard to the consumption of flour 
in the Free State has been published as 
a result. Those who have advocated a 
duty on all foreign flour — into 
the south of Ireland have had the worst 
of the argument, and the probability is 
that the Free State government will not 
interfere with flour. The following are 
some of the particulars given: 

The weekly consumption of flour in 
the Free State is about 60,000 sacks of 
280 Ibs. Approximately one half of this 
is imported, and the other half is milled 
in the country. If the flour consumed 
were milled in the country it would give 
employment to 500 or 600 operatives. 

To insure that all flour consumed in 
the Irish Free State is made in that 
country and to put such a tariff onto 
imported flour as would make the latter 
prohibitive, would mean an advance in 
the price of bread of %d per 4-lb loaf, 
This would be equivalent to about £60,- 
000 per annum. Therefore to keep for- 
eign flour out of the country means ask- 
ing the Irish public to subscribe this 
sum to give employment to 600 men, 

It has been argued that any increase 
in the volume of flour milled in Treland 
would mean cheaper offals, but this has 
not been borne out by facts in the past, 
as English millers ship large quantities 
into Ireland. If it were not for that 
fact, Irish millers would ask very much 
higher prices for their offals. 








DISCUSS U. S. SHIPMENTS 
OF CANADIAN WHEAT 


A conference between United States 
and Canadian government grain officials 
to discuss inspection methods used in 
connection with American grain passing 
in bond through Canada for shipment to 
European markets was held at Mont- 
real, Que., on March 31. 

The conference, department officials 
said, was the outgrowth of communica- 
tions from English and Italian buyers 
of American grain shipped from the port 
of Montreal, that the grain is not up 
to American standards. The inspection 
problems involved are to be taken up 
with the Canadian officials with a view 
to establishing co-operative relations 
with that country which will reduce the 
possibilities of future dissatisfaction. 


AUSTRALIAN FLOUR MILL 
DESTROYED BY FIRE 


Metnovrene, Victoria, March 9.—The 
milling industry in Victoria has suffered 
a setback through the burning of John 
Darling & Sons’ large mill at Albion, 
near Melbourne. Damage estimated at 
£250,000 was caused. The mill, a brick 
structure, was of four stories, and was 
claimed to be the most modern establish- 
ment of its kind in the southern hemi- 
sphere. An official report indicates that 
the mill was insured for £22,000, and the 
contents for £58,000. 

The firm has decided to rebuild the 
mill immediately, and plans are already 
in course of preparation. It is expected 
that within 12 or 15 months milling op- 
erations will be resumed. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 
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MONTREAL BAKERS 
FOUND NOT GUILTY 


Department of Labor Issues Report on In- 
vestigation of Alleged Bread Combine 
and Finds No Grounds for Charge 


Mownrreat, Que. — Montreal bakers 
have been exonerated by the department 
of labor of operating a combine for the 
purpose of kceping up bread prices in 
this city. The charge was as follows: 
“A combine exists in Montreal having 
the effect of creating a monopoly, the 
purpose of which is to prevent legitimate 
competition between bakers, and to pre- 
vent Montreal distributors and grocers 
from selling bread at a reduced price, 
to the detriment of or against the in- 
terest of consumers, and particularly of 
workers.” 

The department, after its investiga- 
tion, stated that “inquiry has been made 
as to whether any agreement was 
reached to have flour withheld from bak- 
ers, or bread from grocers, who sold be- 
low fixed prices. In the opinion of the 
undersigned, there was no such agree- 
ment. . . . As a matter of fact, monop- 
oly in the manufacture of bread is all 
but inconceivable. The art of bread 
making in the home has not yet been 
lost beyond recovery. Even more po- 
tent protection lies in the small bakery, 
and the facility with which new plants 
of small capacity can be established— 
it is amazing how new and fairly large 
establishments have sprung up almost 
overnight in Montreal. Any attempt at 
monopoly would soon be overcome with- 
in the industry itself.” 

The report further finds that the bak- 
eries which sell their bread cheaply are 
those in which low wages are paid and 
where long hours are kept. 

So far from there being any monopoly, 
the department has found that there is 
excessive competition to the extent that 
price cutting has caused selling below 
cost in many cases, and that bakers are 
often tempted to counterbalance this by 
selling short weight or lowering their 
quality. 

The report criticized the high cost of 
delivery in some of the bigger English 
bakeries in Montreal. To this the bak- 
eries reply that they are striving to cut 
down delivery costs, but that this can 
best be done by eliminating undue com- 
petition, and that lower delivery costs 
is one of the great advantages to be de- 
rived from mergers of bakery firms. 

They also blame the public for 3 gs 
of the high cost of delivering bread, in 
that the people will not take delivery of 
bread after luncheon, nor before 8 a.m. 
This means that the bakers’ vans have to 
get over a day’s work in about four 
hours, and frequently race each other 
for the privilege of getting to a particu- 
lar street first, in order to get the lion’s 
share of the trade. 

The departmental report comments 
unfavorably on the poor accounting of 
some of the smaller bakers, who forget 
to include in their overhead costs any 
charge for delivery, because the baker 
drives his own delivery wagon; or for- 
get to charge anything to overhead in 
respect of the labor performed by mem- 
bers of their own family who work 
around the bakery or do delivering in 
their spare moments. 

Freeing from guilt the bakeries which 
merged last summer, the report states 
that the only change in prices these 
firms have made in the past two years 
was a reduction from 12%c to 12c a 
loaf, and that the only increase that was 
made in bread prices was made last Sep- 
tember by companies which did not go 
into the merger. They made the ad- 
vance in an effort to get together and 
stop price cutting, but the advance and 
the agreement that they came to did not 
last for more than a month. 





GROCERS PLAN CONVENTION 

The National Association of Retail 
Grocers has issued an announcement re- 
garding the plans for its convention, 
which is to be held at Rochester, N. Y., 
June 21-24, Special trains are being ar- 
ranged for, and railroads have decided 
to allow special rates on the usual identi- 
fication certificate plan. The association 
invites suggestions for the program of 
the business sessions of the convention. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Flour prices at Minneapolis have fluc- 
tuated within a price range of 10@20c 
bbl for the .week. About the time a 
buyer got interested and apparently was 
ready to place an order, the market 
broke. The result was that business 
with spring wheat mills for the week 
ending April 3 was below even the low 
levels for the preceding two weeks. 
Bookings averaged probably 20 to 25 
per cent of capacity, while for the month 
of March they averaged around 50 per 
cent. 

Eastern buyers have displayed more 
interest than have those in central 
states and western territory. Reports 
indicate that, on the advance April 5, 
some of the larger bakery combinations 
bought. freely, but apparently only a 
few northwestern companies got any of 
this business. Millers, generally, are 
hoping for°some stabilizing influence, so 
as to create a little confidence on the 
part of buyers. Meantime, what busi- 
ness is passing seems to be booked at 
extremely low prices. 

Temporarily, clears are a drug on the 
market. A good many mills are over- 
sold on clears, but those who have an ac- 
cumulation on hand cannot find buyers 
for them and are forced to sacrifice 
prices. 

At no time on the crop have shipping 
directions been as scarce as at present. 
Buyers are very reluctant to order flour 
out and, as a consequence, the output 
has been further curtailed. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb April 6 Year ago 

MUGOUE  caceccccccvecs $8.90@9.00 $8.50@9.00 
Standard patent ..... 8.40@8.60 8.30@8.80 
Second patent ........ 8.20@8.30 7.95@8.25 


*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.25@7.40 7.50@7.75 
*First clear, jute..... 6.70@6.90 7.00@7.25 
*Second clear, jute... 4.00@4.50 5.25@5.50 
*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 

Durum mills are catching up with 
their bookings, and operations are being 
curtailed for lack of new business. Mac- 
aroni manufacturers are also cutting 
down their production, so that millers 
do not anticipate any activity to speak 
of during the remainder of the present 
crop year. Buying is spasmodic, and 
usually in very small quantities. For a 
long time the trade has been supplying 
its needs from surplus stocks in the 
hands of resellers, but these are now be- 
lieved to be exhausted. 

Prices are firm. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted at 442@4%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, and No. 3 semolina and durum 
fancy patent 444@4%c. 

In the week ending April 3, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 61,- 
863 bbls durum products, compared with 
61,685 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


No business of importance is being 
done in rye flour. An order for a few 
hundred barrels is an exception. The 


majority of the bakers are buying only 
a few barrels at a time in mixed cars, 
or supplying their needs from mill 


stocks at distributing points. Low prices 
apparently are no incentive. Dark is 
very hard to move. Lower prices on this 
grade are anticipated. Pure white. is 
quoted at $5@5.20 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
~— medium at $4.50@4.70, and pure 
ark at $3.60@3.80, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,734 bbls flour, compared with 
9,450 the previous week. 


WHEAT 


Milling demand for cash wheat in 
Minneapolis all last week was very 
quiet. This week also opened up quiet, 


but on April 6 the posted arrivals were 





only 47 cars, with demand sufficiently 
good to indicate that some flour had evi- 


dently been sold overnight. High pro- 
tein and light-weight wheat dropped 1@ 
2c bu, compared with the option, during 
the week, but some grades regained a 
portion of this loss on April 6. 

Ordinary No. 1 northern is quoted at 4@ 
9c bu over the May option; 114% per cent 
protein wheat, 5@10c over; 12 per cent, 
7@llc over; 12% per cent, 9@12c over; 
13 per cent, 11@18c over; 14 per cent, 
13@14e over; 15 per cent, 14@16c over. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
8 was $1.537%,@1.66%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.537%,.@1.57%. No. 1 dark 
closed April 6 at $1.56%@1.65%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.5654@1.57%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
8 was $1.297%,@1.41%, and of No. 1 du- 
rum $1.247%,@1.33%4. No. 1 amber closed 
April 6 at $1.334%2@1.414%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.2812@1.34%%. 

Based on the close, April 6, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.38 bu, No. 1 
porthern $1.85; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.42, No. 1 northern $1.39; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.88, No. 1 northern $1.85; in centrai 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.28, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.22. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to April 3, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 





Minneapolis .. 79,692 80,416 76,947 100,860 
Duluth ...... 56,646 92,298 26,903 48,568 
Totals ..... 136,338 172,714 103,850 149,428 


Wheat in Minneapolis elevators as re- 
ported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
April 3, with comparisons, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

1926 1925 1924 1923 








No. 1 dark ..... 2,378 3,734 4,124 3,798 
No. 1 northern... 330 8,311 1,143 1,287 
No. 2 northern.. 154 980 1,740 1,782 
GRDORS... ce sccces 3,771 4,815 7,534 7,993 

Potala .<rseas 6,633 12,840 14,541 14,860 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 28-April 3 529,200 207,132 39 
Previous week .. 529,200 237,206 45 
Year ago ....... 548,700 146,073 27 
Two years ago... 564,600 177,276 31 
Three years ago. 546,000 304,195 54 
Four years ago.. 546,000 259,350 47 
Five years ago... 546,000 264,360 48 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 3,200 bbls last week, 4,261 
in the previous week, 1,071 a year ago, 
and 1,785 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dako- 
ta, South Dakota, Montana (figures for 
1926 only), and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 28-April 3 303,600 135,041 44 
Previous week .. 390,990 202,382 62 


Y@QP O80 22.00% 433,890 194,384 45 
Two years ago... 426,690 198,217 47 
Three years ago. 374,400 169,642 45 
Four years ago.. 415,890 172,320 41 
Five years ago... 414,690 161,460 36 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1926 1926 1925 
Mch. 6 62 69,965 225,541 178,296 918 5,489 
Mch. 13 62 68,765 217,346 186,039 913 7,024 
Mch. 20 63 70,165 210,126 191,689 5,953 6,120 
Mch. 27 62 65,165 202,382 183,256 3,248 6,749 
April 3. 46 50,600 135,041 141,664 oes 
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CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


’ Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and. Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1, 1925, to April 3, 1926, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


c— Output, -—Exports—. 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 
Minneapolis ... 8,145 6,695 58 200 
a. PRS 361 266 ee coe 
Duluth-Superior 674 690 ops eee 
Outside ....... 7,505 7,379 72 210 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 17% were in operation April 6: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

* Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and 
Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, F, G and 
rye mills, 


COARSE GRAINS 


Range of coarse grains at Minneapolis 
for the week ending April 3, and the 
closing prices on April 5, respectively: 
No. 3 yellow corn, 6442@69'4c, 65@67c; 
No. 3 white oats, 36%.@38%c, 387%@ 
B7%c; No. 2 rye, 781%2@82%c, 79%@ 
82%4c; barley, 51@63c, 51@63c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 
Apr. 4 Apr.5 Apr.7 
Apr. 3 Mch. 27 1925 1924 1923 
615 5 


Corn ... 86 940 1,689 382 
Oats ..19,364 19,550 20,943 4,622 9,322 
Barley .3,397 3,485 2,183 489 849 
Rye ....3,590 3,564 967 7,951 3,238 
Flaxseed 656 724 368 154 9 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of March 28-April 3, 1926, with com- 
parisons: 

7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Wheat, bus.1,198,160 923,550 729,400 582,250 


Flour, bbls... 11,526 17,018 227,052 175,324 
Millstuff, tons 758 938 13,075 9,992 
Corn, bus.... 87,780 73,750 172,200 236,640 
Oats, bus.... 610,740 407,680 535,600 813,510 


Barley, bus.. 318,400 201,500 256,700 328,640 
Rye, bus..... 54,940 64,930 33,580 78,540 
Flaxseed, bus 118,680 101,250 25,500 27,000 


CEREAL PRICES. 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ilb scks.$.....@20.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.35@ 2.40 
Corn meal, yellowft ........... 2.30@ 2.35 
fA Lae 5.00@ 


Rye flour, pure dark* ........ 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 
Graham, standard, bblft ....... 
SO UU Sec tcctuctccevnsd eco 8. 

Linseed oil meal* ............ 47.50 @48.00 


*In sacks. ¢Per 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
HALF CENTURY OF SERVICE 


Thomas Griffith, veteran salesman for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, has just completed 50 years of 
service with the company. He started 
working in the old Empire mill as a 
boy of 14, but has been connected with 
the sales department for 30 years, most 
of which time he has been looking after 
city sales. 


NORTHFIELD FLOUR MILLS CO. 


John H. Farley, receiver for the 
Northfield (Minn.) Flour Mills Co., has 
filed with the district.court a list of the 
claims against the company, aggregat- 
ing $18,628. A hearing on these claims 
will be given at a special term of the 
court in Minneapolis, May 1. 


NOTES 


The Franklin (Minn.) Roller Mills, 
owned by the late George W. Ledbetter, 
have been closed. 

Harry G. Wolf, president of the Wolf 
Co., mill machinery manufacturers, 
Chambersburg, Pa., is in Minneapolis. 

Standard brown cotton flour bags 
have declined $1.50 per M to the basis 
of $139.75 for the 98-lb size and $93 for 
the 49-Ib. 

Hallet & Carey, Minneapolis, have 
taken out a $30,000 building permit to 
partially cover the terminal elevator it 
is building. 

The April report of the elevator divi- 
sion of the North Dakota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission shows that the 
farmers of the state still hold approxi- 
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mately $8,346,262 worth of grain re- 
ceipts. 

The Commander Corporation, Minne- 
apolis, has placed its spring wheat ac- 
count for New England with Walter F. 
Fuller, Boston. 

William J. de Winter, former export 
manager for the National Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, was in Minneapolis Apri] 
2-8, negotiating with a local concern. 

William M. Ballinger, general field 
representative of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., who has been in California 
for three months, has resigned, effective 
May 1. 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, who has been 
in the Northwest for two months look- 
ing after his varied interests, has re- 
turned east. 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Co:n- 
mander Corporation, Minneapolis, \ as 
last week appointed a member of’ ‘he 
board of directors of the Northwestern 
National Bank. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on April 6 as follows: 
sight, $4.8554; three-day, $4.85%; io. 
day, $4.82. Three-day guilders were 
quoted at 39.90. 

The Federal System of Bakeries of 

the Northwest, Inc., with headquar‘«rs 
in Minneapolis, has declared its usial 
quarterly dividend of 50c per share on 
its common stock. 
’ W. J. Elliott, general agent at Min.e- 
apolis for the Great Lakes Transit ( »r- 
poration, will leave for Buffalo on April 
10 to attend the annual meeting of ‘he 
company’s agents and traveling re} re- 
sentatives. 

Roy P. Purchase, manager of the 
Commander Flour Co., Philadelphia, is 
in Minneapolis following a trip to the 
Southwest, where he visited some of the 
newly acquired mills of the Comman:er 
Corporation. 

Harrison C. Josselyn, of Brown & |J0s- 
selyn, Portland, Maine, stopped in M in- 
neapolis April 5, on his way home from 
Honolulu, for a conference with B. B. 
Sheffield. Mr. Josselyn’s firm has re}:re- 
sented the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration since it started in business. 


Malt sprouts are generally unset led 
and weak in tone, in sympathy with 
conditions in light teedstuffs. Offerings 
are not heavy, but are reported to be 
sufficient for demand. They are quoted 
at $19.50@21 ton. Local mixers have 
been inquiring for malt sprouts in the 
past week, apparently being unable to 
fill their needs. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour demand continued quiet nd 
trade was light last week. The shif ing 
wheat market apparently has sheken 
buyers’ confidence, and curtails tracing. 

Quotations, April 3, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in {5-Ib 
cottons: 


1926 19° 
Pirat: BOCOMt ossccceds $8.70@8.95 $7.65 7.90 
Second patent ....... 8.35@8.70 7.40 7.65 
First clear, jute ..... 7.00@7.25 7.25@ 7.50 


Second clear, jute ... 6.00@6.25 6.25 5.50 

A fair inquiry for durum that result- 
ed in some flour bookings was reported 
last week. Export interest appe: red 
slightly improved. 

Local demand for rye flour last week 
was limited. A few offers were received 
from the outside, all being too low for 
acceptance. Quotations, April 3, f..b. 
mills, in 98-lb cottons: pure rye, *5.10 
bbl; No. 2 straight, $4.70; No. 3 dark, 
$3.85; No. 5 blend, $5.75; No. 8 rye 
$4.30. 

High protein spring wheat is in poor 
demand even with recent reduction: of 
about 5c. Cars are mostly held for bids 
at diversion points. Buyers either lave 
overstocked, or the increased move:ient 
deters them from buying. Ordinary 
heavy dark and northern, even to the 
lower grades, were given more atten ‘ion. 
One lot of 110,000 bus was delivered on 
April contracts on April 1. 

Quality durum wheat was in demand 
by millers, who paid high prices to get 
it. Ordinary good heavy stuff also took 
their fancy. Top limits in some cases 
were lowered more in line with buyers 
views. 

Owners of oats made fair sales for 
export early last week. Table offerings 
continue to move between elevator and 
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PROSPECTS PROVOKE “CO-OPS” 
The nose of the directorate of 
the Kansas Co-operative Wheat 
Marketing Association is out of | 
joint because its state has a good | 
rop prospect, and it wishes that | 
the recent 12-in fall of snow 
uuld be kept secret. At a meet- 
ing at Wichita last Friday it 
dopted a resolution condemning 
'. ©. Mohler, secretary of the 
insas state board of agriculture, 
admitting the possibility of 
nsas producing a wheat crop of 
much as 200,000,000 bus. Such 
imates, it believes, “serve to 
uce the price of the farmer’s 
eat.” 


n the opinion of the co-opera- | 
directors, the Kansas state | 

rd of agriculture “seems to 
orm no useful service to agri- | 
ure,’ and the next legislature 

» be called upon to terminate 
services of Mr. Mohler. The 

r, aS long-time associate and | 
essor to F, D. Coburn, prov | 
has done more for the pro- | 

on of wheat in Kansas than | 

.. other living man. He is au- | 
t of the publicity line, “Kansas | 
s the best wheat in the | 











feed interests, with market compara- 
tive rm. No. 8 white closed, April 3, 
at 33 bu. 

Vi ittle barley is arriving, as buy- 
ers < storage space. Receipts of 
bond: slightly exceeded the domestic 
run week. Improvement is not ex- 
pecte’ itil boats arrive from the lower 
lakes -r cargoes. Prices were quoted, 
on Aj 3, at 46@62c bu, depending on 
weigh: ind condition. 

Rye was slow and price movement 


errati last week. Closing quotations, 
April . were several cents below those 
of M» ch 27. Elevators take most of 
the re: :pts. 

Dul: :-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported ‘o The Northwestern Miller: 

Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Marcl Ape Ds iGakiees 13,010 35 
Prev WOOK . ssaeccisave 16,160 44 
Year SECM e, Te 69 
Two B OMG gcdkdccdcce 17,425 47 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cenis, per bushel: 

——Amber durum——, -——Durum—, 
Marc! No. No. No.1 No. 2 
27. @156 138 @156 145 143 
29.. ,@155% 136% @155% 143% 141% 
30.. 5 @156% 138% @156% 1445 142% 
2... ly @1538% 136% @153% 142% 140% 
April 
Bess. % @152% 135% @152% 141% 139% 

Holiday 

3.... 118% @153% 186% @153% 142% 140% 

*Holiay. 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending April 8, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

: r—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
_ Wheai— 1926 1925 1924 1926 1925 1924 
Sprin; . 3 ae eH OR CS 8 
Duru: 195 155 185 89 49 98 
Wint: 3 2 1 Ks ‘4 “é 
Bonde: ’ 5 13 

Tot . 480 471° 255 116 144 106 
Corn , 3 7 87 és 3 4 
Oats 124 5 7 ¥ 5 

Bon : 2 mi ¥ ee 6 
Rye . . 2. Bes. oe 

Bon : 9 3 4 ne ae 
Bark 8 21 1 « 1 

Bor , 9 2 bn ou ws os 
Flaxs: 36 14 22 10 9 3 

Bor ; ee Fea c 3 ‘ ‘ 

NOTES 

Doulas C. Moore, Duluth representa- 
tive the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
made » week end trip to Minneapolis. 

Min capolis and southern Minnesota 
mills ntinued to draw on Duluth for 
“eg ‘ring and durum wheat last week, 
ut si 


ments were light. Flaxseed ship- 
ments .lso fell off. 

Grav stocks in Duluth-Superior ele- 
Vator icreased 557,000 bus during the 
week . ding April 3, and now total 28,- 


vege In addition there are 213,000 
Us at at. A year ago, stocks were 84,- 
684,00 pus, 


F. G. Carison. 





BR! ISH FARMERS TO BE AIDED 
Lox.x, Ex@., March 23.—At a re- 
cent necting of the Council of Agricul- 
ture { England, the minister of agri- 


culture referred to the government’s 
declaration that, after careful considera- 
tion, it had been found impossible to 
grant subsidies to agriculture. The evi- 
dence submitted had shown that the 
economic side of the. industry lagged 
behind the technical, and that the whole 
trouble hinged on the lack of capital 
by farmers. 

The remedy suggested was the estab- 
lishment of a new organization in con- 
nection with the banks whereby capital 
to expend on the land could be secured 
by long-term borrowing. This idea was 
founded on methods that had proved 
successful abroad, and by means of such 
an organization the present handicap 
would be removed in respect to obtain- 
ing stock, seeds and fertilizers. More- 
over, the farmer would be able to use 
his judgment in marketing instead of 
being driven to place his produce on a 
glutted market. This policy also includ- 
ed the introduction of a cash on deliv- 
ery system becoming effective on March 
29. P 





CONTINENTAL TO BUILD 
BAKERY AT DAVENPORT 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., April 6.—(Special 
Telegram) — Work will be started at 
once on a large bakery at Davenport, 
Iowa, by the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, it was announced by M. Lee 
Marshall, president of the . Bakeries 
Service Corporation, Chicago, who was 
in Kansas City early this week. The 
new plant will be known as the Camp- 
bell Baking Co., and will be operated as 
a part of the Campbell System, Inc. It 
will be equipped with a traveling oven. 

Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





WILL AID IN SEARCH FOR 
RUST RESISTANT WHEAT 

Wrynirec, Man.— The announcement 
of the completion of the new govern- 
ment wheat rust research laboratory at 
the Manitoba Agricultural College has 
been received with satisfaction by the 
agriculturists of western Canada. It is 
likely that the present year will witness 
the biggest drive against stem rust that 
ever has been instituted. This will be 
organized under a committee, compris- 
ing representatives of the dominion de- 
partment of agriculture, the dominion 
research council, and the universities of 
the three prairie provinces. 

Every effort is to be made to produce 
a rust resistant wheat which will also 
prove of good milling quality. The 
problem is a difficult one, but, in view of 
the immense losses suffered in the west- 
ern provinces every year on account of 
rust, one that it is felt calls for the cam- 
paign now being inaugurated, 


The United States shipped $17,945,904 
worth of farm machinery to Argentina in 
1925, $13,743,984 to Canada and $7,359,- 
223 to Russia. 








A royal commission has been appoint- 
ed in India to examine and report upon 
the economic position of the country’s ag- 
ricultural industry. 
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Dissolution of Bakery Mergers Has Its 
Political Significance 


tion circles over the quick action 

obtained in the suits brought by 
the Department of Justice against the 
bakery mergers. Two weeks ago, the 
National Food Products Corporation 
voluntarily agreed to dissolve rather 
than fight the government’s action. On 
April 3 the United States district court 
at Baltimore, through agreement, or- 
dered dissolution. of the Ward Food 
Products Corporation and the surrender 
of its charter. 

Since there has been no trial of the 
cases in equity and the points of issue 
have not been put to the test, the long- 
time results cannot be set forth. There 
are strong differences of opinion over 
what the proposed combinations would 
have accomplished or the harm they 
might have done, but the rejoicing in 
administration circles is upon an entire- 
ly different basis. The political phase 
enters in. Through quick action on the 
part of the government, congressional 
inquiries were forestalled. No sooner 
had announcements of the proposed 
combinations been made than the De- 
partment of Justice filed petitions in 
equity, seeking restraining orders. It 
was claimed, in the case of the Ward 
Food Products Corporation, that both 
the Sherman antitrust law and the Clay- 
ton act were to be violated. 

When the government actions were 
filed, Senator La Follette withheld his 
resolution for an investigation. The ad- 
ministration did not look with favor up- 
on such an inquiry on the eve of the 
congressional elections. It had as its 
basis criticism of the Department of 
Justice for failure to act. The People’s 
Legislative Service and other radical 
organizations had sent out caustic criti- 
cisms of the administration, but William 
J. Donovan, assistant attorney general in 
charge of antitrust suits, was quick to 
act. He filed his suits, and within six 
weeks has seen orders issued, with the 
knowledge and consent of the accused, 
for dissolutions. 

There the matter ends, so far as the 
Department of Justice is now concerned. 
There it ends, too, so far as proposed 
congressional inquiries are concerned. 
What threatened to be an issue in the 
coming campaign has dwindled to noth- 
ing. So far, apparently, only the or- 
ganizers have been put to trouble. Law- 
yers have garnered large fees. But the 


To is rejoicing in administra- 








mill was built in 1873. 


became its owner. 








THIS WEEK’S COVER 


S indicated in the caption, this week’s cover design of The Northwest- 
tn Miller is appropriate to the beginning of a serial presentation 

of the milling autobiography of Charles Espenschied. The Gardner 
Mill at Hastings, Minn., is shown in the small inset, just as it was nearly 
half a century ago when Mr. Espenschied assumed its management. The 
In 1874 Mr. Espenschied married the daughter 
of Stephen Gardner, the mill’s proprietor, and not many years later 
In 1880 he rebuilt the plant, making it what he 
believes to have been the first roller mill in the country. 
others, he says, “who preceded us with rolls, but all had one or more 
run of stone to finish on; we used none for the purpose.” 


The four-color plates from which the cover design is printed were 
prepared for the King Midas Mill Co., for use in that firm’s handsome 
full-page advertisement in the Anniversary Number of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, published in 1923. No finer representation of the old Gardner 
Mill and the Vermilion River that turned its machinery could be found, 
and The Northwestern Miller is greatly indebted to the King Midas Mill 
Co., owner of the great modern plant that succeeds and incorporates the 
Gardner property, for the loan of the plates. 
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situation is right back where it started 
last summer when the rumors of a bread 
trust started. 

It is said in Washington that here is 
another case of “Coolidge luck.” Cer- 
tain it is that quick action on the part 
of the fighting assistant attorney gen- 
eral, forestalling, first, congressional ac- 
tion, and then winding up with court or- 
ders even before there could be a trial 
of issues, has helped the administration 
for the time being. 

The Senate committee on agriculture 
seems to have won the hearts of al! 
those desiring radical farm relief legis- 
lation. The representatives of the so- 
called corn belt conference, the backers 
of the Dickinson plan, have transferred 
their affections from the House commit- 
tee to the Senate committee. Too much 
trouble has been encountered in the 
House group. 

The Senate committee took its first 
action last week, when it reported favor- 
ably on the Caraway bill to prohibit 
transactions in grain or cotton futures 
except by those who make oath that they 
actually have or will have the grain or 
cotton for delivery when required. The 
bill would not only penalize those who 
deal in futures that way, but telegraph 
companies and others involved in trans- 
mitting the orders. 

There seems but little chance that the 
Caraway bill will become a law. In 
fact, it does not seem likely that any 
measure of importance reported on by 
the present committee on agriculture in 
the Senate will. It is true that almost 
any radical bit of legislation affecting 
the farmers can come out of the Senate 
committee of which Senator George W. 
Norris, of Nebraska, is the chairman. 
The Senate group is now listening to the 
arguments of George N. Peek, Frank 
W. Murphy, Sam H. Thompson and 
others who are here heading the big 
lobby of midwestern farm interests. 

Incidentally, the co-operative market- 
ing bill sponsored by the administra- 
tion, and which has already passed the 
House, seems to be the only measure 
which is having trouble in Senator Nor- 
ris’ committee. There is a disposition 
there to tear the administration proposal 
to pieces. 

And while Congress is clearing its 
decks of most everything else of impor- 
tance, the farm relief legislation still 
waits. There will be lots of talk in both 
branches of Congress on this particular 
subject during the remaining six or sev- 
en weeks of this session. Most of the 
speeches will, of course, be for home con- 
sumption. But even that is profitable 
for the congressman or senator himself, 
if not for the farmer or the country at 
large. 





NORFOLK 


The flour situation is unchanged. 
Millers report that the cash wheat situ- 
ation does not warrant much change in 
prices. Despite favorable reports on the 
growing crop in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Nebraska, the trade is skeptical here 
because of the many things that may 
happen before harvest. Buyers come in- 
to the market for only limited quanti- 
ties. The North Carolina trade is de- 
manding long patents almost exclusive- 
ly, and Soth ocal and Virginia flours are 
being used. Quotations, April 2: north- 
western spring patents $10.15@10.35 bbl, 
family patents $9.45@9.75, second pat- 
ents $8.75@9.10; Kansas and Oklahoma 
family patents $8.90@9.10, second pat- 
ents $8.45@8.70; winter wheat top pat- 
ents $8.75@8.90, second patents $8.40@ 
8.60. Josepu A. Leste, JR. 
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A WET HARVEST THREATENS 

A week ago, bankers, merchants, 
farmers, and even those who grind a 
little flour now and then in an effort to 
earn a somewhat uncertain living, were 
gladdened in their hearts by a generous 
fall of snow coming as beneficent assur- 
ance of spring prosperity to the wheat 
fields of the Southwest. 

For days the flakes fell gently upon 
the fields; 9, 10, 11, 12 inches fell, and 
then the reckoning was done in feet; 
in the western highlands and foothills 
of the Rockies, even in yards. Blocked 
motor roads, stalled trains and kindred 
winter ills plunged the whole vast 
plains country, a few days before warm 
and greening under the March sunshine, 
into the depths of Vermont winter. 

At last a rift in the gray skies prom- 
ised brighter days and warmth to soak 
the melting whiteness deep into the root 
soil and insure the harvest. It was too 
soon to count: on, Out of some place 
where wintry stofms- are brewed came 
sweeping a second chill wind, crowned 
and clothed about with leaden skies, 
from which soon came drifting to earth 
another mantle of white, adding to the 
rich covering of the fields, green be- 
neath and ready to burst into luxuriant 
growth. 

It is still snowing. Forecasts and 
prophecies have become mere soothsay- 
ings. No one, least of all the men of 
meteorological science, give any promise 
as to when it will, in the language of 
authority, cease, desist and discontinue. 
Already the hopes engendered a few 
days ago are yielding to forebodings. 
Unless the snow ceases, a wet harvest 
seems inevitable. 

Wheat fields, in the words of a travel- 
ing crop expert who viewed Kansas 10 
days ago, will “hide a lark.” But, after 
all, what good will that do unless the 
snow ceases to fall and gives the wheat 
a chance to grow? Before wheat can 
be harvested it must be tall enough to 
“hide a rabbit” and, later on, to “hide a 
critter.” So far, neither the rabbit nor 
the critter could be seen for the snow- 
drifts. 


KANSAS CITY 


Declines in flour prices failed to stim- 
ulate business last week. A few mills, 
both in Kansas City and the interior 
Southwest, reported fair sales, but the 
total volume was not over 60 per cent of 
capacity. Inquiries are also fewer, and 
those that are received, usually are con- 
siderably out of line with the price 
ideas of millers. 

Baking Trade—The few round lots 
booked the preceding week evidently 
were sufficient to supply the needs of the 
trade, as such demand has been entirely 
lacking since. The larger bakers show 
little interest in flour offerings, the few 
es tgp made by this class of trade 
ast week being limited to one or two 
cars. Medium-sized and small bakers 
are fairly active buyers of current re- 
quirements. 

Jobbing Trade. — Distributors have 
much the same attitude toward the 
market as bakers. As harvest time ap- 
proaches, with prospects for a large 
crop in the Southwest, confidence in the 
current values diminishes, and buying is 
only for small amounts for near-by de- 
livery. Demand for mixed or single car 
lots from the small trade is quite good. 

Export. — Latin America provides 
practically the only export outlet for 
southwestern mills. Fair sales are be- 
ing made to the leading ports there. In- 
creased inquiries are received from 


Holland and the Mediterranean coun- 
tries for first and second clear, but no 
business is resulting. 

Second Clear and Low Grade—No 
active demand exists for these grades, 





but production is small and supplies 
are not accumulating at mills. Export 
buying is fair, and domestic sources are 
also taking a part of the offerings. 

Prices. — Quotations, hard winter 
wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$8@8.60 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.40@8.10; 
straight, $7.15@7.60; first clear, $5.80@ 
6.20; second clear, $5.05@5.45; low 
grade, $4.55@4.95. 

Production. — Shipping instructions 
continue difficult to obtain. Not much 
flour is left to be ordered out, and de- 
pendence is placed principally on the 
fact that most of the current business 
calls for immediate shipment. Sales of 
Kansas City and interior plants are 
slightly ahead of the present rate of 
production. Output last week under- 
went a moderate decline. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 69 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity of prin- 
cipal aioe centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


69 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 28-April 3 360,960 172,818 47 
Previous week .. 360,960 181,029 50 
Year ago ....... 367,710 173,927 47 
Two years ago... 317,910 159,822 50 
Five-year average (same week).... 53 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 55 


KANSAS CITY 


March 28-April 3 161,500 92,446 61 
Previous week .. 151,500 106,179 70 
Year ago .......» 148,500 97,543 65 
Two years ago... 150,900 101,639 67 
Five-year average (same week)... 67 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 68 
WICHITA 
March 28-April 3 62,400 31,260 50 
Previous week .. 62,400 30,667 49 
Veer G80 .cccess 65,700 31,534 48 
Two years ago.. 64,620 35,053 54 
ST. JOSEPH 
March 28-April 3 47,400 39,987 84 
Previous week .. 47,400 40,734 85 
VORP OHO. cccsece 47,400 87,115 78 
Two years ago... 47,400 27,920 69 
SALINA 
March 28-April 3 45,000 20,590 45 
Previous week .. 45,000 20,537 45 
Veer G80 cccsecs 46,200 19,472 42 
Two years ago.. 46,200 13,983 35 
ATCHISON 
March 28-April 3 29,400 24,157 82 
Previous week .. 29,400 22,772 77 
OMAHA 
March 28-April 3 27,300 18,632 68 
Previous week ., 27,300 19,555 70 
WOSF OBO. cvceecs 27,300 15,700 57 
Two years ago... 24,900 19,608 78 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity, as follows: 
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Of the mills reporting, 8 reported do- 
mestic business active, 4 fair and 56 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all re- 
porting mills, outside of Kansas City, 
were 7,583 bbls last week, 5,899 in the 
previous week, 25,901 a year ago and 
19,540 two years ago. 


MR. SHEFFIELD LOOKS THINGS OVER 


B. B. Sheffield, Minneapolis, spent sev- 
eral days of last week in Kansas City 
familiarizing himself with the business 
and organization of the Larabee Flour 
Mills rporation, recently purchased 
by himself and associates. He inspect- 
ed the Larabee properties at St. Joseph, 
Mo., and the Lysle mill, North Kansas 
City, which also was recently added to 
the Sheffield properties. Mr. Sheffield 
was pleased with the great snowfall, as- 
suring a bountiful wheat crop in the 
first year of his association with milling 
in the Southwest. 





Here at the same time as Mr. Shef- 
field were Martin Luther, vice presi- 
dent Minneapolis Milling Co., and Roy 
P. Purchase, Commander Flour Co., 
Philadelphia, 


CASH GRAIN 
Quotations, April 3: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.5342@1.61, No. 2 $1.5142@1.60, No. 
8 $1.48@1.59, No. 4 $1.45@1.56; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.5742@1.58%2, No. 2 $1.56 
@1.5742, No. 3 $1.54@1.56, No. 4 $1.52 
@1.54, 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending April 3, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Flour, bbls... 11,050 9,425 115,050 108,550 


Wheat, bus.. 253,800 259,200 330,400 727,650 
Corn, bus.... 177,250 265,000 207,500 881,260 


Oats, bus.... 59,500 88,400 334,000 349,500 

Rye, bus..... » Se Barres S|. rere 

Barley, bus.. 1,500 3,000 1,300 ..... 

Bran, tons... 300 1,000 7,080 4,980 

Hay, tons.... 6,084 6,612 2,904 3,000 
NOTES 


Don C. Graham, flour broker, Kansas 
City, is visiting centrzl states markets. 
He will be away a week or 10°daysiw" 

C. L. Magee, export manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., has re- 
turned from a month’s trip to Latin 
American markets. 

William E. White, of the Davis-No- 
land-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas City, 
has been elected to membership in the 
Kansas City Board of Trade. He is in 
charge of future trading for his firm. 


George C. Schumacher has resigned 
as sales manager for the Lyons (Kan- 
sas) Flour Milling Co., effective April 
1. Sales will in the future be handled 
by J. M. Blair, manager, and Leslie 
Vasconcells, who has been with the 
company the past seven years. 

Outside milling demand for wheat at 
Kansas City continues spasmodic and 
unsatisfactory. Most elevator companies 
are able to sell only small lots from day 
to day. Elevator stocks, however, are 
slowly decreasing. A few local mills 
are withdrawing wheat they had stored 
in public houses. 

The Independence (Mo.) Milling Co., 
incorporation of which was announced 
last week, has purchased the plant of 
the Good Morn Food Products Co., and 
will manufacture prepared flour and 
cereals. The plant is of concrete con- 
struction and well equipped. It has 
never been operated, although it was 
built over a year ago. 

Wheat prospects were never better 
in southern Kansas, according to A. J. 
Gleason, sales manager for the Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, who 
spent two days in Kansas City last 
week. “Conditions are as nearly per- 
fect as I have ever seen them,” he said. 
“The last big snowfall insured the crop 
plenty of moisture, and there has been 
practically no winter killing.” 

Organization of a joint sales agency 
to serve wheat pools in Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Nebraska and Colorado 
was perfected last week at a meeting 
in Denver. Headquarters of the organ- 
ization will be in Kansas City, and the 
agency will co-operate with Canadian 
and Australian pools for the purpose of 
stabilizing market prices. It is even- 
tually planned to create a worldwide 
pool. 


ATCHISON 

Flour demand is spotted, although 
bookings are fair, ranging from 50 to 
100 per cent of capacity. Mills are op- 
erating on a full-time schedule. Little 
export business is possible on the pres- 
ent market. Quotations, April 3, basis 
cotton 98’s, Missouri River: hard wheat 
short patent $8.45@8.65 bbl, straight 
$8.30@8.50, first clear $6.35@6.55; soft 
wheat short patent $8.70@8.80, straight 
$8.40@8.60, first clear $7@7.50. 

Cash wheat premiums are unchanged, 
with rather an indifferent demand from 
millers, who hold large stocks. 


HUTCHINSON 

Flour business continues dull. In- 
quiry is slight. Buyers cannot be in- 
duced to take hold on any bulge, and 
buy on the declines only when necessity 
forces them into the market. Most 
sales have been in small lots for 30-day 
or earlier delivery. Some inquiry is 
coming from abroad for new crop flour, 
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but Europe is still far out of line on the 
current crop. Mills, while reluctant to 
quote new prices this early, have re. 
sponded to requests for clear quotations 
for July. Shipping directions came in 
rather slowly. Quotations, basis cotton 
98’s, Kansas City: short patent, $8.25@ 
8.55; straight, $7.85@8.05; first clear, 
$6.65@6.75. 
NOTES 

P. L. Jacobson, Oklahoma represen- 
tative of the Arnold Milling Co., Ster- 
ling, Kansas, returned to Oklahoma City 
after spending several days with his 
brother, A. L. Jacobson, general man- 
ager. 

M. B. MeNair, formerly principal 
stockholder of the Lyons Milling Co, 
has gone to Seattle to make his home. 
Mr. McNair will be associated with 
Chester Roberts, his brother-in-law, in 
business. 

Following the granting of lower power 
rates by the Kansas Gas & Electric Co, 
to several mills of this section, includin 
the Consolidated Flour Mills Co.’s New- 
ton plant, efforts are being directed to 
getting a similar reduction from the Mc- 
Kinley-Studebaker corporation which op- 
erates the local power plant and fur- 
nishes current to many mills in this vi- 
cinity. Representatives of mills at !y- 
ons, Sterling and Inman met with l:cal 
millers and agents of the power corpura- 
tion, April 5, to try to reach an agree- 
ment without appealing to the public 
service commission. 


NEBRASKA 

Millers report that sales of flour iast 
week were about the same as in the })re- 
vious week. Prices varied consideraily. 
The movement of wheat to this market 
was extremely light, and mills continued 
to take all the good milling grades re- 
ceived. 

Leen Lest. 


OKLAHOMA 


Millers report a dull week. The trade 
is disinclined to buy, and those that have 
stocks on hand are eager to make dispo- 
sition of them against a possible decline. 
Specifications came in only fairly well. 
Mixed car orders prevailed in new busi- 
ness. Grain crop prospects affected 
both flour and feed markets, and slow 
movement as well as declining quota- 
tions caused flour to drop 10@30c bbl 
and millfeeds 5c per 100 Ibs. Quota- 
tions, April 3: soft wheat short patent 
flour $8.80@9.20 bbl, straight patent 
$8.30@8.70; hard wheat short patent 
$8.60@9, straight patent $8.10@8.50. 

* #* 

B. F. Terry, owner of a stave mil! at 
Arkansas City, Ark., has installed a 
flour mill. 


SALINA 

Some millers report flour business 
fair, and others dull. Shipping specifi- 
cations are better, but buyers are slow 
to invest except to the extent of present 
needs. Wheat movement has been prac- 
tically stopped by heavy snows block- 
ing the roads. Quotations, April 1, cot- 
ton 98’s, basis Kansas City: fancy short 
patent, $8.50@8.90; 95 per cent, +8.20 
@8.40; straight grade, $8.10@8.25. 


NOTES 


H. C. Vogtel, of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., has returned from Chicag.. 


J. S. Hargett, general manager of the 
Robinson Milling Co., has returned ‘rom 
a business trip to Chicago. 


WICHITA 

Conditions are unchanged from the 
past two weeks. Sales equal to «out 
35 per cent of capacity are repo*ted; 
shipping directions are quiet and -nills 
are running 50@75 per cent of cap:.city. 
Most of the flour is going to local s\uth- 
western territory, with a few boo ings 
to Holland and Porto Rico. Quota- 
tions, basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas City, 
April 2: short patent $8.90 bbl, straight 
$8.40, clears $7.40. 


* 


E. W. Morrison, vice presider: in 
charge of eastern territory for the Re 
Star Milling Co., has returned from 4 
three weeks’ trip to Virginia, Penusy!- 
vania and other eastern states. 
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COMPARISON FAVORS ST. LOUIS 


The study of statistics is not always 
an exciting pastime, but interesting con- 


clusions occasionally may be drawn 
therefrom. From the standpoint of the 
St. Louis grain market, such is the re- 
sult of a comparison of grain receipts 
at a number of primary markets for the 
past .wo years, for, while a decline in 
rece! is for 1925 is shown in a majority 
of (»~ markets, the reduction at St. 
Louis was one of the smallest. 


Re. ipts of wheat at 11 primary mar- 
kets—-St. Louis, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Dulu Kansas City, Omaha, Milwau- 
kee, |'coria, IL, St. Joseph, Mo., Sioux 
and Indianapolis—totaled 


City, iowa, 
333.2" 986 bus in 1925, 129,085,689 less 
than 1924. But of this total decrease 
St. L. cis’ receipts represented a falling 
off of only 1,504,311 bus. 

Cor receipts at these 11 markets de- 
cline. 51,018,624 bus in 1925, compared 


with |24; receipts at St. Louis dropped 
off 2.\.8,892. However, Chicago alone 
exceed St. Louis in total corn receipts 
for 1°-5. Last year’s oats receipts at 


the sue markets were 84,735,550 bus 
less tin in the preceding year, but the 
decline at St. Louis was only 1,326,000. 


Rye is a minor grain in this market. 
Receii's last year were 88,400 bus less 
than for 1924, while receipts at all of 
the markets previously mentioned fell 
off 25,541,503 bus. Barley was the only 
grain to show increased receipts last 
year over 1924. The increase at the 11 
markets was 9,239,164 bus, and that at 
St. Louis 537,600. 

Receipts of the five grains mentioned 
declined 240,377,402 bus last year from 
the previous one, which if evenly dis- 
tributed, would have been 21,852,491 
bus per market, but receipts at St. 
Louis last year were but 1,433,203 bus 
less than in 1924. Had the system of 
compiling receipts at St. Louis not been 
changed in 1925 to include local receipts 
only, instead of local and through, as 
heretofore, the showing of St. Louis 


would have been even more favorable. 
ST. LOUIS 
Flour demand is light. Buyers have 
no confidence in the wheat market, and 
are limiting their purchases to absolute 


necessities. Practically all orders are for 
immediate or 30-day shipment. With 
the possible exception of the baking in- 
dustry, the trade has ordered out nearly 
all of its old bookings. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—The southern 
trade is ordering in small lots for imme- 
diate shipment. At no time during the 
present crop year have stocks accumu- 
lated in that section of the country, nor 
was there much long distance booking. 
Sales in the South are fairly numerous, 


and the total volume of business is 
nearly normal for this season of the 
year. 


_ Hard Wheat Flour—Buyers are act- 
ing with extreme caution, purchasing 
flour only as needed. Stocks in jobbers’ 
hands are low, but many bakers claim 
they have sufficient booked to last them 
until (he new crop year. Business being 
done is for immediate shipment, and 
Competition is keen. Shipping instruc- 
tions v:e fair on old bookings. 

Ex; vts—Demand is very light, and 
confine! to Latin America. Many ex- 
porters feel, however, that American 
mills \ ill be on an export basis on the 
hew crop, and are optimistic for the 
future. Practically no business is be- 
Ing dove with Europe. 


Flov; Prices. — Quotations, 140-lb 


Jutes, St. Louis, April 3: soft winter 
Short patent $8.10@8.50 bbl, straight 
$7.25( *.60, first clear $6.40@6.90; hard 
Winter short patent $7.90@8.30, straight 
$7.25 71.50, first clear $6.20@6.60; 
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spring first patent $8@8.50, standard 
patent $7.50@8, first clear $6.50@7. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 

weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

March 28-April 3 ........ 22,800 35 
Previous week ..........+. 26,300 41 
WORF OBO wcccccccvcccseces 17,100 27 
TWO FORTS QO ccccccsovecs 31,600 49 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

March 28-April 3 ........ 40,800 47 
Previous week .........++:. 41,100 47 
WOR BOO cacecccescewseve 33,700 40 
Two years ABO .....eeeeee 38,400 44 


WHEAT 


Premiums for soft red winter milling 
wheat were slightly stronger toward the 
close of last week, but demand was light. 
Offerings were scarce, and sellers did 
not push sales very strongly. Demand 
for hard wheat is fair. Receipts last 
week were 147 cars, against 157 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, April 3: 
No. 2 red $1.67@1.68 bu, No. 3 red 
$1.64@1.65; No. 1 hard $1.59, No. 2 hard 
$1.57@1.58, No. 3 hard $1.56. 


NOTES 

Reynier Van Evera, Kansas City flour 
broker, called at this office last week. 

The monthly meeting of the St. Louis 
Bakers’ Club, scheduled for April 1, has 
been postponed to April 8. 

J. V. Crooks, of the Fumigators’ En- 
gineering Co., Inc., Minneapolis, called 
on St. Louis mills last week. 

The membership of Eugene A. Fusz 
in the Merchants’ Exchange has been 
posted for sale and cancellation. 

Martin Luther, vice president and 
manager of the Minneapolis Milling Co., 
spent a day in St. Louis last week. 

A. T. Bales, southern sales manager 
for the George P. Plant Milling Co., 
was in the South on a business trip 
last week. 

The membership of C. W. Eisenmayer, 
Trenton, Ill, in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, has been posted for sale and 
cancellation. 

Eugene Smith, formerly secretary of 
and at present building manager for the 
Merchants’ Exchange, is confined to his 
home with a serious illness. 

Julius Schuermann, of the Producers’ 
Grain Commission Co., is an applicant 
for membership in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change on transfer of certificate from 
John M. Jones. 

Practically all litigation in the de- 
funct Temtor Corn Products Co., ad- 


- judged bankrupt four years ago, has 


been completed, and it is understood 
creditors will be paid approximately 30 
per cent. 

William T. Brooking, chairman of the 
traffic committee, and Charles Rippin, 
traffic commissioner, of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, will attend a hearing in Kan- 
sas City, April 21, before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, regarding the 
tariff published by the Kansas City 
Southern Railroad reducing rates on ex- 
port grain from Kansas City to Gulf 
ports 3c per 100 lbs. This reduction has 
been protested by various interests, in- 
cluding the Merchants’ Exchange. 


MEMPHIS 

The only encouraging feature in the 
flour trade is that shipments on con- 
tracts are fairly good, reflecting limited 
stocks. New business is extremely 
scarce, buyers continuing to lack faith 
in values, owing to favorable crop re- 
ports and the wide difference. between 
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May and July contracts. Distributors 
are determined to adhere to their policy 
of filling only their immediate require- 
ments. Practically no change is shown in 
prices. Quotations, April 1, basis cotton 
98's, f.o.b., Memphis, car lots: soft win- 
ter short patents $9.50@10 bbl, stand- 
ard patents $8.50@9; western soft pat- 
ents $8.25@8.50, semihard patents $8@ 
8.10; hard winter short patents $8.50@ 
8.75, standard patents $8.25@8.50; 
spring short patents $9.50@9.75, stand- 
ard patents $9.10@9.25; blended pat- 
ents, $8.25@8.50. 
NOTES 

K. P. Aitken, general manager of the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
was recently here to hold a conference 
with salesmen from Tennessee, Alabama 
and Mississippi. 

F. W. Herman, for a number of 
years associated with the Lysle Milling 
Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, is to be the 
traveling representative in Louisiana of 
the Southwestern Milling Co. Ine, 
working out of the local office. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Domestic flour trade was fair, but lit- 
tle or none was worked for Europe last 
week. There were a few inquiries, all 
expressive of ideas that prohibited trans- 
actions. The trade with Latin America 
was about average. 

Flour prices, April 1: 


cn Winter— . 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $9.00 $8.45 $9.65 
O68 per cent .....cs 8.75 8.05 8.80 
100 per cent ...... 8.45 7.80 7.40 
Ce sbiensceeansees 8.05 7.50 7.05 
First clear ....... 7.70 7.20 6.00 
Second clear ..... ieee 6.90 5.60 


Semolina, 54c Ib. 

A total of 22,668 200-lb bags flour 
was sent to the tropics during the seven 
days ended April 1, according to fig- 
ures supplied by five of the leading 
steamship lines that serve the tropics, as 
follows: 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 3,250 bags; 
Santiago, 425; Colon, 3,001; Puerto Li- 
mon, 250; Panama City, 200; Tumaco, 
380; Guayaquil, 1,000; Belize, 450; Puerto 
Barrios, 1,002. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Vera Cruz, 1,510; 
Cienfuegos, 100; Bluefields, 250. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfue- 
gos, 200. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,250; Vera Cruz, 2,050. 

‘Munson Line: Matanzas, 900; Carde- 
nas, 950; Sagua la Grande, 200; Cai- 
barien, 550; Nuevitas, 1,400; Havana, 
2,250. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-lb bags during the seven days 
ended April 1: 


Destination— Destination— 


TEED v060 vc-00% 745 Manzanillo .... 1,382 
Bluefields ..... 306 Maracaibo ..... 176 
Caibarien ..... 550 Matanzas ..... 990 
Campeche ..... 250 Nuevitas ...... 1,400 
Cape Haitien .. 176 Panama City .. 200 
Cardenas ...... 950 Paramaribo ... 25 
Cienfuegos .... 707 Port of Spain.. 150 
Colon ......... 3,001 Puerto Barrios. 1,212 
Gonaives ...... 250 Puerto Cabezas. 100 
Guantanamo .. 50 Puerto Castella. 343 
Guatemala City 3,286 Puerto Limon... 250 
Guayaquil ..... 1,000 Progreso ...... 171 
BEAVGRE 6 ccciecs 9,077 Sagua laGrande 200 
aaa 425 Santiago ...... 935 
La Ceiba ...... 85 Stann Creek ... 132 
Le Guagra .... 376 Tumaco ...... 350 
Livingston .... 25 Vera Cruz .... 4,560 


In addition to the above, 5,679 bus 
wheat were sent to Progreso and 1,600 
to Puerto Cortez; 100 bags bran to 
Kingston and 20 to Progreso; 150 bags 
corn meal to Havana, 100 to Kingston, 
and 75 to Curacao. 

The monthly report of the New Or- 
leans Board of Trade shows that during 
March, 1926, the wheat movement was 
71,183 bus, compared with 2,977,727 a 
year ago; 635,847 bus corn were cleared, 
against 288,667 in March, 1925, and 23,- 
268 bus oats, compared with 146,861. 
with the exception of Rotterdam, which 
took 67,440 bus corn, all the grain went 
to the West Indies, Central America and 
Mexico. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported elevator stocks on April 
1 as follows: wheat, 200,000 bus; corn, 
245,000; oats, 58,000; barley, 2,000. 

There were only light sales of clean 
rice in the spot market as April opened. 
Advances in December and January fu- 
tures were ascribed to the wet weather, 
which has interfered seriously with 
planting, and is expected to delay the 
crop. 
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The following figures were posted at 
the Board of Trade on April 1: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to April 1......... 773,665 537,169 

Same period, 1925 ....... 767,688 673,269 
Sales— 

Season to April 1......... 76,120 862,754 

Same period, 1925 ........ 54,128 518,642 


NOTES 

Frank B. Finney, of the Finney Bag 
Co., died at his home in New Orleans on 
March 27. 

R. D. Abrahams, formerly a grain 
broker for his own account, has joined 
the sales organization of Schwartz & 
Ferry on millfeeds, beans and cowpeas. 

M. E. Nordyke, of the Morgan City 
(La.) Wholesale Grocery Co., spent a 
few days in New Orleans, where he vis- 
ited J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., flour 
and grain. 

W. B. Fox, of C. B. Fox, Inc., grain 
exporters, left March 27 for Mexico, 
where he plans to visit Progreso, Vera 
Cruz, Tampico and Mexico City, to 
study the wheat and corn situation in 
that country. He expects to be gone 
about three weeks. 

Emmett L. Betzer, successor to 
Charles R. Matthews &. Bro., grain, 
moved on April 1 from 331 Magazine 
Street to 208 Board of Trade Annex. 
A railroad company now occupies the 
office which for many years had been 
identified with the grain and grain prod- 
ucts trade. 

R. A. Surnivan. 





BRITISH FLOUR GRADES 
AND PRICES EXPLAINED 


The grades of flour made by British 
mills consist of fancy patents, patents, 
straight run, bakers and second bakers, 

The price of the various grades is 
based on the straight run grade; fancy 
patents are usually 2s above the price 
of straight run; patents, ls above; bak- 
ers, 2s below; second bakers, 3s below. 

Fancy patents usually consist of 70 
per cent of the flour divide; the remain- 
ing 30 per cent is termed bakers grade. 
The latter, however, is rarely used by 
bakers except in country districts. 

Patents are usually 80 per cent of the 
flour divide, the remaining 20 per cent 
being termed second bakers. 

Straight run flour is all the flour, with 
no divide. ‘This is the principal grade 
milled, and forms two thirds of the 
trade of most millers. This grade is 
known as standard straight run. 

The percentage of extract in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom varies from 70 to 74 per 
cent, A, typical port mill mixture would 
consist of 20 per cent No. 1 northern 
Manitoba wheat, 20 per cent No. 1 north- 
ern Duluth, 20 per cent No. 2 hard win- 
ter or Argentine wheat, 20 per cent Aus- 
tralian and 20 per cent Karachi. Some 
millers use 30 per cent No. 1 Manitoba 
at the expense of the hard winter wheat. 

Home grown wheat is generally used 
by small country millers, but if the flour 
is for bread purposes a considerable 
percentage of strong wheat is added. 
Otherwise, this flour is principally sold 
for the manufacture of biscuits. 





JOSEPH RANK LAUDS 
BREAD AND BUTTER 


Lonnon, Ene, March 17.—Joseph 
Rank, who has been in the milling busi- 
ness for 58 years and has built up the 
important milling firm of Joseph Rank, 
Ltd., recently made some interesting re- 
marks in regard to the food value of 
bread and butter. 

He said he could remember the time 
when people spent practically all their 
money in buying flour with which to 
feed their families. In his opinion there 
was nothing equal to bread, and in these 
days people did not eat enough of it. 
Complaints were heard on all sides about 
the hopeless state of the flour trade, and 
he had certainly never known it to be 
worse than at present. Whether the 
reason lay in overproduction or in peo- 
ple eating less bread he could not tell; 
probably the latter, as it seemed that 
people had more money nowadays. He 
considered, however, that bread and but- 
ter were as good foods as any one could 
possibly eat. 














































































































MILLING MERGERS 


On the subject of mergers a high gov- 
ernment official is quoted as saying: 
“The government approves of mergers 
that promise to cut the cost of produc- 
tion, promote exports and benefit con- 
sumers, ‘That competition must be met 
from low European wages, when things 
are not so prosperous as they are now, 
is fully realized. The object of the gov- 
ernment is to assist in maintaining a 
more than living wage. The thrifty wage 
earner is entitled to a surplus at the end 
of each month the same as a corpora- 
tion, the banker and the broker. This 
means continued prosperity, for with- 
out reasonable wages to consume the 
country’s product, the result would be 
idleness. 

“Little units have a hard time making 
money, and this means that they have 
a hard time paying good wages. The 
country is growing so rapidly that larg- 
er units are essential.to the welfare of 
the people, but it is to be hoped that no 
one will attempt to abuse the merger 
privilege.” 

It has been said that the milling busi- 
ness is too individualistic to lend itself 
to mergers. That may turn out to be 
only a vain boast. Its individualism 
may be rooted in its origins. In the be- 
ginning, the business consisted of small 
individual frontier plants operated by 
average men of ordinary intelligence and 
ability, frequently of the farmer type. 
Almost anybody of ordinary ability 
could engage in it and make a living. 

But with the passing of time the busi- 
ness has tended to fall into fewer and 
stronger hands, and be concentrated in- 
to larger units. A ruthless elimination 
has taken place from one cause or an- 
other. Even at that, competition and 
other conditions vagy eee the indus- 
try have made it impossible to secure 
any effective control over capacity or 
production of the mills. The industry 
has drifted constantly toward a no- 
profit basis. 

Various expedients have been tried to 
remedy what appeared a hopeless situa- 
tion; all have more or less failed, and 
have not essentially changed the char- 
acter of the industry. It has not been 
practical to destroy overnight, by fire 
or otherwise, over half the country’s 
milling capacity, rendering it perma- 
nently inoperative and beyond the pos- 
sibility of being rebuilt. Under certain 
favorable conditions, over which millers 
have had no control, the business has 
been profitable. 

The condition is not unlike that which 
prevailed in another industry before the 
United States Steel Corporation was 
formed. The development of that cor- 
poration has had a stabilizing influence 
without being a monopoly. It has held 
the umbrella over the entire trade. 
Mergers in the milling business, if they 
go far enough, might serve a similar 
purpose, putting the industry on a basis 
where all could make a profit. It is not 
clear that it can be accomplished in any 
other way. The milling industry will 
survive, and it must survive on a profit- 
able basis. If it cannot be done except 
by mergers, then mergers will undoubt- 
edly prevail, whether anybody likes it 
or not. 





TOLEDO 


Business with the mills is quiet, with 
interest centered largely on the wheat 
market, and nobody appears able to tell 
what it is likely to do next. Its erratic 
course has created wide unsettlement in 
the milling and flour trades, has con- 
firmed the tendency to hand-to-mouth 
buying, and is partly responsible for 
unsatisfactory conditions. About the 


only sales being made are comparatively 
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small amounts to established trade for 
near-by shipment. 

A recent bulletin of the Southern IIli- 
nois Millers’ Association touches upon a 
subject which has been occasionally re- 


ferred to in this column. “The writer 
has been endeavoring to make excuses,” 
it says, “for the small demand for flour, 
and the smaller comparative consump- 
tion. Possibly other foods have been 
sold to consumers by better advertising, 
creating in the mind of the public a 
psychological condition not inclusive of 
flour. Breakfast foods have been adver- 
tised extensively, with a promise that 
the use of their product will insure bet- 
ter health to the consumer and a long 
life. 

“All this has had its effect, but after 
summing it all up, in my opinion the 
gambling in wheat on the exchanges of 
the country has had more to do with 
milling depression than all other condi- 
tions surrounding the manufacture of 
flour. It is only natural that flour buy- 
ers should be inclined to hold off while 
there are such fluctuations in the price 
of wheat. This not only involves domes- 
tic but also foreign buyers of flour. 
When wheat drops 5@7c bu in St. Louis 
in one day, with very little for sale, and 
stocks so low in public elevators that 
one miller might buy all of it any day, 
what can you expect? Option trading, 
in my judgment, must be controlled in 
some substantial way.” 

Of course the housewife, the ultimate 
consumer of flour, does not follow the 
fluctuations in the market, and prob- 
ably knows nothing about them. Hence, 
the consumption of flour should not be 
affected very much by such fluctuations 
unless the price becomes high enough to 
curtail it. The effect is reflected more 
in the distributing trades, and creates 
a want of confidence which does not 
furnish a_ satisfactory foundation on 
which to do business. 

Toledo millers were not bidding for 
wheat last week. The grain exchanges 
were closed Good Friday, and the bid 
price on April 1 was $1.65 bu for No. 2 
red, Toledo rate points. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, April 1, at $8.20@ 
8.40 bbl, and local springs at $8.45@ 
8.50, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbis activity 

March 28-April 3......... 33,850 70% 
Previous week ........... 36,600 76 

WOR BG secdesisscesevss Bie 57% 

WHO PORPO GH 6.c.ccceres 30,600 66% 
TRTOS FORTS ABO 2 ioc cecces 23,500 49 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour " Pet. 
capacity of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 


March 28-April 3. 57,750 28,595 49 


Previous week ... 82,260 35,089 42% 
YVOGQP OBO .cscsces 91,560 35,178 38 
Two years ago... 90,660 54,162 69 
Three years ago.. 110,010 48,850 44 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


a and shipments at Toledo for 
the week ending April 3: 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Wheat, bus.. 568,800 285,150 23,800 494,655 
Corn, bus.... 27,500 63,576 40,000 61,000 
Oats, bus.... 67,650 314,655 65,600 89,395 


NOTES 
David E. Stott, of the David Stott 
Flour Mills, Detroit, Mich., was on 
*change March 31. 
Wade Holland, president of the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation, New York, 
was in Toledo March 80. 
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Edgar Thierwechter, of the Emery 
Thierwechter Co., Oak Harbor, Ohio, 
was on change March 31. 

On account of wet weather, Ohio 
farmers have not been able to do much 
plowing or planting of oats. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at the 
Southern Hotel, Columbus, April 15-16. 

W. J. De Winter, export manager for 
the National Milling Co., Toledo, has 
resigned, effective April 1, and is avail- 
able for similar connection with some 
other mill. He went to Minneapolis last 
week. 

David Anderson, formerly president 
of the National Milling Co., returned 
from Florida last week and was on 
*change March 30, leaving later to at- 
tend the annual opening of the fisher- 
man’s club at Castalia. 

George A. Murphy, Cleveland, Ohio, 
sales representative for the Empire 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, in northeast- 
ern Ohio and southern Michigan, has 
tendered his resignation, and will en- 
gage in the real estate business. 


J. T. McIntosh, flour and feed bro- 
ker, Columbus, Ohio, has moved his of- 
fice to 603 Commerce Building, effective 
April 1. In his new location he will have 
associated with him the Columbus Grain 
& Hay Co., of which Omer Snyder is 
manager, and he anticipates that this 
will enable him materially to increase 
his millfeed business, as well as to give 
more time to flour sales. 

C. B. Riley, secretary of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association, has announced 
May 18-19 as having been fixed as dates 
for the joint meeting of representa- 
tives of the Indiana Millers’ Associa- 
tion, Indiana Bakers’ Association, and 
those interested in the distribution of 
flour and feed, to be held with the do- 
mestic science and economic department 
at Purdue University, La Fayette, Ind. 
All millers of the state are being urged 
to attend. 


NASHVILLE 

With the wheat market unsettled, de- 
mand for flour from the Southeast con- 
tinued on a _ hand-to-mouth basis last 
week. Running time at mills was well 
sustained, showing the highest average 
for some weeks. Sales of flour were 
only about 30 per cent of capacity of 
mills, and consisted chiefly of small lots 
of 100 to 300 bbls. Shipments on old 
contracts were an important factor, 
though mills have been reducing the 
amount of outstanding business greatly 
during recent weeks. As most buyers 
have allowed stocks to run low, millers 
are looking for orders to hold up fairly 
well the next 30 to 60 days. With the 
new season not far ahead, more inter- 
est is being taken in the outlook for the 
new wheat crop. 

Flour prices held up fairly well last 
week, considering conditions in the 
wheat market. Quotations, April 3: best 
short winter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $9.75@10 bbl, 
standard patent $9.40@9.75; straights, 
$8.40@8.75; first clears, $7.25@7.50. 

Business is quiet with rehandlers of 
Minnesota and western flours. Quota- 
tions, April 3: spring wheat first patent, 
98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, 
$9.25@9.75 bbl; hard winter wheat short 
patent, $8.50@9; standard grades, 30@ 
60c less. 

Lower prices have resulted in lighter 
offerings and less activity in the wheat 
market. No. 2 red, with bill, was quot- 
ed, on April 3, at $1.81@1.83 bu, Nash- 
ville. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity of ac- 
bbls tivity 
91,566 65.1 
87,939 60 

68,684 48.1 


March 28-April 3 166,020 
Previous week .. 146,520 
Year ago ....s665 142,620 
Two years ago... 200,520 99,287 49.5 
Three years ago.. 198,480 94,628 47.6 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


April 3 March 27 

Flour, bbls ..... ueecesone 45,000 46,800 

Wheat, bus ......6..005 448,500 538,000 

Com, DUO «ciccccrdcceses 190,500 175,000 

Gate, BUS or cccessevsees 300,000 301,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 182 cars. 


George L. Harrison, aged 77, for many 











years connected with the grain trade in 
Nashville, died last week. 

Charles M. McCabe, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Nashville, and 
W. R. Manier, secretary, have been te- 
elected. 

The Nashville Chamber of Commerce 
used the following slogan last week for 
its campaign to boost the industries of 
the city: “Nashville manufactures 1,000,- 
000 Ibs stock feed daily.” 


Frederick S. Blair, 66, promi- 
nent grain man of Nashville, died of 
pneumonia on March 31. He had been 
connected for 15 years with the Hermi- 
tage Grain & Elevator Co. 


The Ewell Milling & Grain Co. plant, 
Spring Hill, poccenss Catina Bros., was 
burned recently. The loss included the 
entire plant, 2,000 bus wheat, and a 
quantity of corn. A near-by warehouse 
also was burned. 

Joun Lezrrer. 


EVANSVILLE 

Slight improvement was noted ist 
week in the flour market. Shipping or- 
ders were more numerous than for scme 
time, and inquiries as well. Quotativns, 
f.o.b., Evansville, in 98-lb cottons, cir- 
load lots, April 2: best soft winter pat- 
ent $9.25@9.50 bbl, first patent $9.10, 
straights $7.55@8.50; Kansas hard \ in- 
ter patent, $9; spring, $9; clears, in 
jutes, first $6.25@8, second $5.75@6.:.0. 

W. W. Ros:. 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT, FLOU!. 
SHIPMENTS ARE ANNOUNC®:D 
Metzourne, Vicrorta, Feb. 18.—S| ip- 

ments of wheat and flour from Austr lia 

since the beginning of the present s! ip- 
ping season, with comparisons: 
WHEAT (IN BUSHELS) 

1924-25 192: -26 





South Australia ........ 8,248,862 7,280 141 
VICROPIR. ccc ccccccccccses 4,931,405 3,700 236 
New South Wales....... 6,041,987 3,980 065 
Western Australia ...... 2,715,083 3,831,313 
BOOMS 6 0 cscs sicccsces 21,937,337 18,792 255 
FLOUR (IN SHORT TONS) 

1924-25 1925 -26 

South Australia ........ 7,965 12.433 
VaOCOTER. cocdcccccccsess 24,236 26 366 
New South Wales ...... 10,394 29 541 
Western Australia ..... 30,445 12.819 


73,040 82.159 
Cuartes J. Matruews. 





GRAIN ELEVATOR IS UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION AT HOUSTON 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—The por' of 
Houston’s 1,000,000-bu grain elev.tor 
will be completed by June 1, and an . lec- 
tric plant installed whereby it may be 
operated by electricity, according to the 
annual report of B. C. Allin, director of 
the port. The elevator is being buil' by 
the Fegles Construction Co., of Minne- 
apolis, and was designed by John S. \let- 
calf, of Chicago. 

The report says that “in accord ince 
with the general plans of the port «om- 
mission for an ultimate capacity of 6.:)00,- 
000 bus, additional storage bins wi’! be 
added in such units as may be desi-able 
from time to time.” 





CORN GROWERS SEEK PROTECTI)N 
Metsovurne, Victoria, Feb. 18.— \us- 
tralian corn growers enjoy a ce:tain 
amount of protection against fo-cign 
competitors, but again and again they 
have sought for further protection. no- 
tably against produce shipped ‘rom 
South Africa. Another effort is ‘cing 
made to influence the government in that 
direction. A deputation recently w iited 
upon the minister of customs and po nted 
out that large importations of corn have 
had a detrimental effect upon local i: dus- 
try. The minister said that certain ref- 
erence treaties still were in operation. but 
a satisfactory solution of the pro lem 
would be sought. 
Caries J. Matrue’s. 


The annual meeting of the B:kery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Assoc’ ition 
will held at Albion, Mich., June 9-11. 
ern will be at the New !ark- 
er Inn. 


Daniel Rickey, prominent stock raiser 
of Warwick, Kansas, has purchase the 
elevator at that place pod will remodel 
it to handle the new wheat crop. 
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€HICAGO:- DISTRICT 


ARTHUR S. PURVES, CHICAGO MANAGER 


SIGURD O. WERNER, Assistant Manager 


166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 
Correspondent at Milwaukee 





CHICAGO 

Flour business showed no material 
char e last week, and the fluctuating 
marsct proved to be a handicap, Buy- 
-e watching the grain markets, and 
very pronounced bearish ideas, 
believe, with the wonderful pros- 
for a big crop in the Southwest, 
vrices cannot go higher, and are 
flour only as they need it. Price 

is still being indulged in by 
num ;ous mills, but this has had no 
stim ating effect on demand. 

S; ag Wheat Flour—Some very low 
ire being named by northwestern 
ut only scattered sales are re- 


ers 
ha 

The 
pec 
that 
tak 

cuti 


pric 


mil! 

por! The heavy snoswtorms last 
week ‘ied up traffic in this city, so dis- 
tribe’ ors were not able to deliver much 
flour, ind their purchases were limited. 
A ft sales of clears were made, but 
price received were unsatisfactory, and 
offer’ us continued plentiful. 


H Winter Flour.—Trade consists 
main’ of small lots for near-by ship- 
Not only is: new bitsiness light, 


ment 

but pping directions are slow, and 
some ills are having trouble in clean- 
ing old contracts. The volume of 
flour .oing to jobbers is small, as many 
of tl are well covered for some time. 


So; Winter Flour.—Scattered sales 
of P» ific Coast flour and a few round 
lots clears made up the business in 
soft iters last week. Cracker bakers 
took some of the former, but sales 
were vot large. Pie bakers and dis- 
tribu were practically out of the 
mark Buyers look for still lower 
level 

Ry 
rema 
confi 
Buyer 
charg 
cept 
totale 


Flour—The rye flour situation 

very unsatisfactory. Sales are 

to scattered single car lots. 

bids barely cover conversion 
. and many mills refuse to ac- 
ich business. The local output 
only 2,000 bbls last week. White 
was (oted, April 3, at $4.85@5.05 bbl, 
jute, inedium $4.60@4.85, and dark 
$3.50 4. 

Durim.—Mill representatives describe 
conditions very dull. Macaroni manu- 
facturers complain of a slowing up in 
demain! for their products, and their 
requirements therefore are very light. 
New husiness is of a hand-to-mouth 
character, and shipping directions are 
slowing up. No. 2 semolina was quoted, 
April 3, at 4%c Ib, bulk; standard sem- 
olina, 444c; No. 8 semolina, 4c; durum 
patent, 354 @4e. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
April 3, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
In cotton 98's and clears in jutes: 
Spring top patent $7.90@8.50 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $7.50@8, first clear $6.50@ 
7.15, second clear $4.10@4.60; hard win- 
ter short patent $7.90@8.40, 95 per cent 
patent $7.45@7.90, straight $7.25@7.70, 
first car $6.50@7; soft winter short 
paten! $8@8.70, standard patent $7.50 
@8, Straight $7.85@7.80, first clear $6.40 

‘. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Out ut of Chicago mills, as reported 
to Th. Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

Mar. ; bbls activity 
Marc): 28-April 8 ...,..... 33,00 82 
ly WOE. ban Gssuanes 37,000 92 
FOOT £0 soveperevennsers 24,000 60 
© SCOTS GB0i secs chal oe 33,000 82 

CASH WHEAT 

Re ipts of wheat last week totaled 
only cars, compared with 62 in the 
aa Ss week, and 938 a year ago. 
radi z was restricted. Mill buyers 
picke | up the better les of red and 


hard inters, but it took some dickering 

on ti part of holders to make sales. 

Stock in publie elevators are very low, 

= ws out of store were rather light 
Week, 


Preniums on No. 1 red were 7@l1lc 


over May, No. 2 red 7@10c over, No. 3 
red 4@8c over; No, 1 hard 7@9c over, 
No, 2 hard 5@7%c over, No. 3 hard 
May price to 5c over; No. 1 dark north- 
ern 3@10c over, No. 2 dark 2@8c over, 
No. 1 northern 2@8c over. 

No, 1 red was quoted at $1.63@1.67 
bu, No, 2 red $1.63@1.66, No. 3 red 
$1.59@1.64; No. 1 hard $1.68@1.65, No. 
2 hard $1.61@1.6342, No. 8 hard $1.56@ 
1.60; No. 1 dark northern $1.59@1.66, 
No. 1 northern $1.58@1.64. 


CASH RYE 


Receipts of rye were negligible last 
week, totaling only two cars, compa 
with 14 in the previous week, and seven 
a year ago. A steady demand prevailed 
for rye out of store. No. 2 was quoted 
on April 3 at 84%c bu. 


NOTES 


L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, spent a few 
days in this market last week. 

Harold M. Meech, president of the 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., visited 
W. P. Ronan, local flour broker, on 
April 3. 

Walter S. Johnson, of W. S. John- 
son & Co., local flour brokers, was con- 
fined to his home most of last week with 
influenza. 

Felix Notz, president of the Ameri- 
can Oven & Machine Co., Chicago, left 
March 28 on a six weeks’ trip to the 
Pacific Coast. 

J. T. Conley, vice president of the 
Twin City Trading Co. and the Albert 
Dickinson Co., Chicago, has returned 
from an eastern trip. 

Mrs. Mary A. Agar, mother-in-law 
of C. H. Van Cleef, of The Fleischmann 
Co., Cincinnati, died March 29, at the 
latter’s home, aged 90. 

C. L. Beckenbach, sales manager for 
the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
spent several days in this market re- 
cently visiting the trade. 

H. L. Beecher, president of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co, New Ulm, Minn., 
stopped in Chicago last week on his 
return from an eastern trip. 

L. A. Williams, Wisconsin represen- 
tative of Chapin & Co., feed manufac- 
turers, Chicago, visited the home of- 
fices of his company last week. 

H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, western 
manager of the Malt-Diastase Co., has 
returned from a trip to Kansas City 
and other southwestern points. 

O. F. Oleson, president of the Red 
Crown Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
called on the trade here recently. He 
was returning from a trip to markets 
in the East. 

C. D. McKenzie, president of the Mc- 
Kenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., re- 
cently passed through Chicago on his 
way home from a wedding trip. He 
was married on Feb, 27. 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander Corporation, Minneapolis, and 
Roy Purchase, of the Commander Flour 
Co., Philadelphia, were in Chicago last 
week, leaving later for Kansas City. 

James H. Douglas, first vice presi- 
dent of the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
has been made a director of Armour & 
Co. B. A. Eckhart, president of the 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., is also a 
director of Armour & Co. 

Stocks of flour in public warehouses 
and freight yards on April 1 were 28,- 
400 bbls, according to Frank C. Sickin- 
ger, official Board of Trade flour in- 
oe. This compares with 27,000 on 

arch 1, and 29,750 on April 1, 1925. . 

O. W. Mosher, president of the New 
Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co., re- 
turned March 27 from Rochester, Minn., 
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where he had been for several months, 
He underwent two major operations 
successfully and returned much im- 
proved in health. 

A. J. Oberg, manager of the Chris- 
tian Mills, Minneapolis, was a recent 
visitor in this market. He was return- 
ing from a trip to eastern markets. 


J. S. Hargett, manager of the Robin- 
son Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, called 
at this office, April 2. With him was 
W. S. Neiswonger, Columbus, district 
sales manager, and E. J. Voss, Evans- 
ville, Ind., sales representative. 

S. D. Brunton, of T. Brunton & Co., 
millers, Melbourne and Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, was in Chicago last week, visit- 
ing the Board of Trade and mills. Mr. 
Brunton, accompanied by his family, is 
on a trip around the world, having ar- 
rived at San Francisco on Feb. 19. 


B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. 
A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, has 
been appointed by Mayor Dever on a 
world’s fair committee of 200. This 
committee will investigate thoroughly 
and determine if'a great exposition can 
be carried out in Chicago. Some feel 
that the world’s fair should take place 
in 1933 to celebrate the organization 
of Chicago as a town, and other advo- 
cates of the exposition suggest that it 
should be in 1937, the anniversary of 
the city’s incorporation. 


MILWAUKEE 

The flour trade last week was highly 
reminiscent of the Christmas-New Year's 
period, as very little business was trans- 
acted. Meanwhile the wheat market was 
weaker, depressing flour prices at a 
time when there was no particularly se- 
vere pressure from buyers. It was the 
anxiety of some mills to get a few or- 
ders that was mainly responsible for the 














ident of the W. M. Bell Co., 

grain commission, Milwaukee, and 
vice president and treasurer of the 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., 
has been elected president of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Hottensen served as vice president dur- 
ing the past two years under A. R. 
Templeton, manager of the Mapl-Flake 
Mills, Inc. 

Mr. Hottensen has been a familiar 
figure in the Milwaukee grain market 
for 28 years. His career has been of 
unusual interest, for he started as an 
office boy in knee pants with the late 
Wallace M. Bell, and worked his way 
up until he was elected president of the 
Bell company upon the death of Mr. 
Bell in 1924. His concern is one of the 
oldest and largest handlers of grain in 
Milwaukee. 4 

Long connection with the grain trade 
resulted in Mr. Hottensen’s identifica- 
tion with the milling trade, which be- 
came active with his election as vice 
president and treasurer of the Globe 
company, at Watertown, one of the larg- 
est and oldest rye mills in the Middle 
West. He also has extensive interests 
in kindred lines. L. E. Meyer. 


W iiaeat 0 A. HOTTENSEN, pres- 
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weakness in prices, Shipping directions 
were scarce, and output declined, al- 
though the cessation of operations over 
G Friday reduced production. Quo- 
tations, April 3: fancy city brands hard 
spring wheat patent $8.40@8.95 bbl, 
straight $7.95@8.50, first clear $6.75@ 
7.25, and second clear $4.50@4.75, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Representatives of southwestern mills 
reported business very quiet, and prices 
weak. Local mills making both spring 
and Kansas flour were no more opti- 
mistic in their reports. The only busi- 
ness done consisted of some small lots 
for quick shipment. Quotations, April 
8: fancy brands hard winter wheat pat- 
ent $8.25@8.75 bbl, straight $7.80@8.30, 
and first clear $6.75@7.15, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons. 

Dullness in rye flour has become more 
pronounced, and the rate of operations 
of most mills has dwindled to a small 
percentage of capacity. There are ex- 
ceptions, as for instance in the case of 
mills with established trade which cover 
needs for a season ahead, and regard 
consumptive rather than price condi- 
tions in furnishing directions. It would 
appear, however, that consumption has 
fallen considerably below normal, for 
even these mills are feeling the effect. 
Bulk buyers in eastern markets, when 
interested, name limits that to mills in 
this territory appear utterly ridiculous. 
Prices at mills represent the lowest fig- 
ure possible, yet they represent a much 
higher level than bids. Quotations, April 
3: fancy patent $5.15@5.30 bbl, pure 
white $5.10@5.25, medium $4.70@4.80, 
pure dark $3.95@4.10, and ofdinary dark 
$3.80@3.90, in 98-lb cottons. 

Cash grain markets - were irregular, 
bread grains being lower for the week, 
while coarse. grains were stronger. 
Wheat declined 2@&c, and rye 2c; corn 
advanced 1@2c, oats 1@1%(c, and barley 
remained unchanged. Receipts were 
light and demand good. Quotations, 
April 8: No. 1 Dakota dark northern 
wheat $1.56@1.67 bu, No. 1 hard winter 
$1.61@1.63, No. 1 red winter $1.65@ 
1.67, No. 1 durum $1.31@1.83; No. 2 
rye, 834,@844%4c; No. 3 white oats, 40% 
@4ic; malting barley 61@7lc, pearling 
7T1@72e. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 28-April 3.. 12,000 2,400 20 
Previous week .... 12,000 4,600 38 
Te BOD cwesceccce 12,000 7,300 61 
Two years ago.... 12,000 3,750 31 
Three years ago.. 16,000 6,700 2 
Four years ago... 16,000 ..... ois 
Five years ago.... 24,000 56,435 23 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending April 3, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1926 1925 1926 1925 


Flour, bbls... 21,000 13,500 1,400 26,230 
Wheat, bus.. 68,600 40,600 2,750 23,592 
Corn, bus.... 99,160 179,080 67,375 114,754 
Oats, bus.... 161,460 182,250 69,375 139,759 
Barley, bus.. 114,540 103,680 10,440 33,945 
Rye, bus..... 5,660 4,245 7,550 18,120 
Feed, tons... 410 730 1,478 5,206 
NOTES 


F. C. Meyer, secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Milling Co., Menomonie, visited Mil- 
waukee on April 2. 

The Broten Roller Mills, at New Au- 
burn, near Chippewa Falls, were burned 
on March 27. The loss is $3,000, with 
only $875 insurance. 

K. L. Burns, president Globe Milling 
Co., rye flour, Watertown, and E. M. 
Schneider, manager of the H. P. Schmidt 
Milling Co., Oshkosh, were Milwaukee 
visitors during the past week. 

Milwaukee flour stocks at mills and in 
public warehouses on April 1 were 8,897 
bbls, compared with 10,399 on March 1 
and 9,261 on April 1, 1925. On the same 
day in 1924 stocks were 10,799; in 1923, 
16,843; in 1922, 8,391; in 1921, 20,278; 
in 1920, 13,869; in 1919, 13,027; in 1918, 
35,300; in 1917, 13,920. 

Frank J. Marshall, for many years an 
executive of the Wilbur Stock Food Co., 
Milwaukee, died March 28, aged 60. He 
was a brother of Eder B. Marshall, pres- 
ident of the concern, which is now 
known as the E, B. Marshall Co., and a 
brother-in-law of Frank P. Wilbur, 
founder of the business. 

L. FE. Meyer. 
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some Random Recollections “© 


(Continued from page 36.) 
economy, and grits gauze was substi- 
tuted to advantage. Although we had 
to put on a new cloth every few days, 
the lessened damage to the middlings 
more than compensated for the extra 
cost. 

The wood conveyors under the puri- 
fiers and other machines also did great 
damage to the middlings. I planned, 
and had put in, canvas belt conveyors 
which were rather crude, but they han- 
dled the stock well, making no abraded 
material. This was the first time that 
I know of where a belt conveyor was 
used. 


Breakdowns 


DO not remember to have seen a 
record of the trials of the mechanical] 
end of the milling business in these days, 
and it may be of interest to recount a 
few. 

We never figured on running more 
than four days a week, and it was ex- 
ceptional to run five without a break- 
down. The reason for this was that, 
when we rebuilt to the roller process, 
there were no data at hand and no ex- 


































perience from which to calculate the In “Uncle Charlie” Espenschied’s Day the Gardner Mill at Hastings Had a Gable Roof, Still Outlined Against the Mass 


strength of parts of machinery used. 
Of necessity it was “cut and try.” 
When a pulley broke we put in a heavier one. When this finally 
stood the strain, the shaft or a gear would give way, and that 
was replaced with one of greater strength. Then, as we in- 
creased the feed on the rolls in order to make more flour, thé 
whole cycle had to be gone over again. The margin on flour was 
so tempting that the desire to increase capacity was irresistible. 
Another roll was put in and a purifier added, where we could 
find space. In the course of time one could hardly get around 
the mill, it was so cluttered up by machinery. 

I was ever a crank on safety devices, and had a dread of 
fire. This caused me a lot of worry, and no doubt I worried the 
employees by my fussiness, but it paid, as we never had a fire 
nor a man hurt. 


Magnets 


HEN I first came to the mill, wire wheat binders were in 

general use. In threshing, bits of the wire would become 
mixed with the wheat. The cleaners would not take out all these 
bits, and when they came under the millstones they were flattened 
into little, sawlike things, which played havoc with the silk bolt- 
ing cloth; sometimes they also struck fire. This was such a 
menace that the millers made a discount of 10c bu on this kind 
of wheat. 

It seemed strange to me that no one had thought of putting 
in magnets. I had a lot made, and spouted all grain over them, 
as it was taken into the mill at Cannon Falls. We had to send 
to Chicago for those for the mill at Hastings. Some one must 
have gone to the reaper company and revealed the secret, for 
soon they published this remedy and so forestalled any one get- 
ting a patent on it. It was surprising the amount of other bits 
of iron these magnets caught, such as nails, buttons from overalls, 
pieces from the beaters of the threshing separators, and other 
things. 

I had the advantage of the 10c bu while it lasted, and until 
a practical device was put on the market. Later the twine binder 
came into use, but the magnets were still a necessity. 


Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 


S we increased our capacity at Hastings, it became necessary 

to go abroad for wheat, the home supply being inadequate. 
St. Paul was my first and best market, the Minneapolis millers’ 
association controlling all other sources. In the early eighties, 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce was organized. I ap- 
plied for membership, but was told that millers and nonresidents 
could not be admitted. The organization soon abandoned this 
rule. 

So grateful was I for the benefit derived from this chamber 


of the Present Structure Which Incorporates the Original Stone Build 


in my business that I acquired 10 memberships, and paid dues 
on them for years after I retired from milling. I sold my last 
membership only at the urgent request of those who needed it 
more thanI did. Thrift at last overcame my sentiment. 

To me, although not a member, the Minneapolis Millers’ As- 
sociation was a great help, as it kept down speculation, such a 
thing as “hedging” being then unknown, and it encouraged, by 
liberal expenditure of time and money, the raising of pure Fife 
wheat. 


Combinations 


HERE are still a few living who were members of the old 

Millers’ National Association. This was formed primarily 
to resist the claims of alleged patentees, particularly the purifier 
patent, and was successful in its object. 

I attended a meeting at Milwaukee, called to devise ways to 
improve conditions, which had grown lamentably distressing, 
owing to overbuilding, induced by the great profits of the early 
users of the new process of milling. As far as I can recall, at 
that meeting, the first attempt was made toward what amounted 
to a price agreement—a trust in restraint of trade, as it has 
been designated by the busy law makers. It was resolved that all 
should shut down their mills for a certain length of time, and so 
bring about better conditions. It was a plan well thought out, 
but the movers did not take into account the cupidity of some. 
Like all price agreements, it came to naught. 

This was in the early days of option trading. The action 
of the millers, being published, was spread before the boards of 
trade, and the wheat market took a violent drop. There were 
those at this millers’ meeting who anticipated such a result and 
made large profits. However, they did not keep them long. As 
an old seasoned trader on ’change once said to me, “Such money 
is only lent, and it will all come back”; and it always does. 

As no man, or set of men, or even a government, can control 
the market price of a commodity for any length of time, the con- 
trol of the principal wheat supply by Minneapolis was no detri- 
ment to me, and I had the advantage of having little competition 
in the outside market. I also enjoyed the good will and friend- 
ship of most of the Minneapolis millers. So broad-gauge were 
they all that I did not hesitate to ask them for advice on occasion, 
and it was always cheerfully and ungrudgingly given. 

After roller mills became general, competition became keener 
and profits were much reduced. At that time there was no Sher- 
man law, or, if there was such a law, at least it was a dead letter. 


‘Price agreements invariably failed, as they always must, even if 


there were no law against them. The fact that the consumer 
ultimately fixes the price of everything makes price agreements 
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‘sr. Espenschied Built and Operated the Elevator That Serves the Gardner Mill, and Constructed the Office as It Is 
Now. For His Successor, Seymour Carter, He Added a Story to the Mill Building as It Stood in His Time 


impossible. I remember a meeting of millers at which practically 
every spring wheat mill was represented. I was chosen chairman 
and we proceeded to deliberate, and finally agreed on a plan. A 
money forfeit of $1,000 each was posted. The meeting had not 
adjourned when one or two cut the price, hoping thus to fore- 
stall the rest of us; so the attempt came to naught. 

Another and the last attempt came to no better end. The 
smaller millers contended that the larger ones had an advantage 
by reason of their large output and greater advertising facilities. 
It was agreed to make three classes, and so give the smaller mills 
a differential. Class A was to hold to the price, class B to have 
the privilege of selling at 10c bbl less and class C at 20c less. 
Each was given his choice and, as I remember it, most of them 
chose class B, only a few taking class C. 

However, this came to nothing, as in a few days it was found 
that, with few exceptions, all sold on class C basis or under. So 
ended all millers’ price agreements, and artificial curtailment of 
output met with no better success. 


Option Trading 


S I was early taught not to expect something for nothing, 
A gambling in any guise was never a temptation tome. From 
this it naturally followed that I had no use for option trading or, 
as it is put more apologetically, “hedging.” 

This is a misnomer in most cases, for, if strictly construed, 
it is intended to mean insurance against loss, also against profit. 
How absurd this must sound to an outsider when it is explained 
to him in detail. A scene on ’change occurs to me, where I met 
a country miller, who was cussing the option market. He was 
being “whipsawed,” as the expression was. I asked him, “Why 
do you deal in options?” His reply was: “We are obliged to take 
the wheat when it is moving and hedge against it, or else the other 
fellow will get the wheat.” “This is exactly what ails all you 
chaps,” I replied ; “you want it all, but you won’t get it”; and 
he did not, because the next year he went into bankruptcy. 


Offal 


6 he revolution in milling made a sudden increase in capacity, 
and the offal, particularly bran, which had never commanded 
@ price, became a drug and of slow sale at $2 ton. Under the 
circumstances, we naturally did not take the value of offal into 
account when figuring cost; it was considered a negligible quan- 
tii y. 
The milling industry is indebted to the late Frederick C. 
Pi'lsbury for demonstrating the value of this byproduct. He 
had a herd of cattle which he systematically fed on bran, and of 
Which he kept accurate records. The result was published by 
the millers in pamphlet form, the book being distributed among 
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farmers. From that time dated the 
rise in value of bran and shorts. The 
state took up the experiments, and 
confirmed the correctness of Mr. Pills- 
bury’s data. 


Ending Stones 


FTER the revolution in milling 
was under way there was no end 
of inventions and improvements. For- 
tunes were made, and more lost, in new 
and improved devices. It took a lot 
of backbone not to be swamped by 
this craze. The most costly of any 
one of the “improvements” that I re- 
call was the ending stone. 

My head miller came to me one 
day and said: “We cannot hold up 
our end unless we put in ending 
stones. With them Blank is beating 
us all to pieces in quality.” Having 
ever in mind the adage, “Be not the 
first to adopt the new nor the last to 
discard the old,” I hesitated. Being, 
as all millers were at that time, rather 
dependent on my head miller, and to 
a certain extent at his mercy, I wanted 
to comply with his wishes, but the ex- 
pense being large (over $1,000 per 
run of stone) I was loath to adopt 
the innovation. To satisfy his im- 
portunity, I went with him to the mill 
where they were being used—the mill 
that was distancing us so much in quality—and permission was 
secured for us to inspect. 

The stones were made of one piece of granite, about six feet 
in diameter. They were pitted all over with small depressions. 
Several sets were used. The wheat was sized and run to its ap- 
proximate set. In passing through, the ends of the berry were 
neatly clipped off, the “beard” from one end and the germ from 
the other end. The resulting flour was splendid, and I was 
almost convinced when, happening to look at the offal and size 
of the stream, I at once saw the pitfall and my miller saw it too. 
That was the last I heard of the “indispensable” ending stones. 

Then came the centrifugal and round reels. We put in one 
each to try, but some enthusiasts went so far, to their sorrow, 
as to equip their plants completely with either one or the other of 
them, advertising their mills as being the “new process.” Lastly 
came the sifter, which is going back to the original principle of 
handsifting, and will probably never be displaced. 


Electric Purifiers 


NE time there came to me a man engaged in the manufactur- 

ing of purifiers. He told me that he had an option on an 
electric purifier, but before closing the deal he wanted my judg- 
ment on it. He was rather biased because of his affection for 
me. I went with him to look at it. 

It was a beautifully built machine, and did wonderful work. 
Described as briefly as possible, it was composed of kerite rolls, 
which were excited, or electrified, by rubbers pressed against them 
as they revolved. Quite close to them was a cloth on which were 
the middlings which passed underneath the rolls. The electrified 
rolls would attract the particles of bran and fiber and carry them 
up to a scraper, which removed them. The result was that, at 
the tail end of the machine, the middlings were perfectly clean. 
It took very little power and was really a marvel in action and 
result. 

I could hardly keep him from closing the deal at once, but 
I advised him to wait until a rainy day, and then, if the machine 
worked as it did on this day, I would advise him to go ahead. In 
fact, I offered to take a considerable interest in it with him. I 
did not meet him for some time afterward, and on asking about 
the machine, he informed me that, unfortunately, on every rainy 
day when he went to see the mill in operation, they had a break- 
down, and the reason of my advice finally dawned upon him. In 
this day of radio and “static,” every one knows why the machine 
did not work in damp weather. 

In a recent technical publication, I read a discussion of the 
sweating of wheat, and an attempted explanation of this phe- 
nomenon. To me it was a mystery until one day I asked an old 
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hard-fisted farmer to explain it. He said, “Wen he wet, he 
schwett, but wen he dry, he don’t,” and so I found it, 

This brings me to a problem that I tried to solve in vain. 
It is a fact that new wheat, unless it has gone through a “schwett” 
in the stack, does not make as good flour as it does toward spring. 
I attributed this to a mysterious change in the grain. I spent 
a lot of money trying to solve this mystery. My thought was to 
bring about an artificial sweating by wetting and storing the 
wheat in a bin warmed by steam pipes. This was during a winter 
when the thermometer registered 30 below zero outdoors. The 
only result was musty wheat unfit for grinding. 

I am now going to give away a secret that was of much 
value to me, and which was the result of just plain deduction. 
When the new wheat was unusually dry, I would buy as much of 
bin burnt grain as I could get. There was considerable on the 
market and, because of its looks, it was easy to buy. It was not 
stack burnt, but was a light, yellow berry, tasting rather sweetish. 
This made a splendid booster when mixed in proper proportions 
with the new wheat. Flour made from it worked as satisfactorily 
as that made from all old wheat. 

My theory is that the bin burnt wheat provided the yeast 
food lacking in the new wheat. I took up this problem with a 
learned botanist, and he suggested that it was not a chemical 
change, but a psychological one, such as gardeners bring about 
in forcing early lilacs. They subject the buddings to a dose of 
ether in the fall, in a closed box, for 24 hours. This puts them 
to sleep, as it were, and, when taken out they are ready to bloom, 
just as they would be after a winter’s sleep, or rest. Of course 
ether is too dangerous to use on wheat, owing to its inflammability. 
Its cost also would be prohibitive. Possibly chloroform would do 
the same thing, though I have been unable to get any one to try 
the experiment. 


Inspection 


HEN the land was new, there was only one kind of wheat 
raised in Minnesota, Scotch Fife, and this was practically 
all of one grade every year. As the land became worn, foul seeds 
found lodgment, and from this cause came the system of dockage. 
As the exhaustion of the land became more pronounced, the yield 
decreased, and farmers looked about for other seed. 'To my mind, 
none of these were an improvement on the old. Some yielded 
better, though the quality for bread making purposes was not 
as good as the Fife. Hence arose the grades, and an inspection 
department was created. At first there were only three grades: 
No. 1 hard, No. 2 and rejected, “dockage.” It was here that 
one’s judgment counted. ‘The inspectors were but poorly paid, 
and their work was done accordingly. As I bought all my wheat 
by sample, the inspectors’ tickets meant nothing to me. I re- 
member one wet crop year, during which I did not grind a single 
car that had inspected better than rejected; and yet I did not 
have a single complaint as to the quality of flour. 
It was hard work and worrisome, and I was glad when it was 
a thing of the past. The appliances for conditioning damp 
wheat were crude, and required endless care and watching, and 
considerable manual labor. ‘Though it was a profitable year, yet 
I felt that we more than earned every cent we made. At another 
time we had to contend with a frosted crop. It was a most heart- 
breaking ordeal, and was the financial ruin of some who took 
chances. One poor fellow kept on grinding and consigning his 
flour to Europe. It broke him, and when, later, his mill burned, 
the insurance paid his creditors a very small percentage of their 
claims. Nor did he long survive the two disasters. 


Value of Reputation 


ANY times when I bought wheat from some of the weaker 

receivers on ’change, they would ask for advances. I would 
give them a check on account, trusting that they would ship the 
wheat as agreed, and there was never a default. 

At this day it may sound boastful, but it is a fact that the 
receivers would take my weights and so save me the loss and cost 
of having the wheat’ pass through a public elevator. I did not 
claim to be more honest than the average, but believed that “Hon- 
esty is the best policy, even for policy’s sake.” 

I like to tell of a happening apropos of this. I bought some 
wheat from a new concern that had just opened a branch in 
Minneapolis. It was the largest of its kind in the country. One 
day, on ’change, the head of this concern introduced himself to 
me by saying, “You have sent in a claim for shortage. As long 
as we have been in the elevator business, we have never allowed 
a claim for short weight. However, I inquired about you, and 
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everybody says that you never make a claim unless it is justified. 
So I have ordered the claim paid.” 

Naturally this put me on my mettle, and I did not rest until 
the matter was run down. We found that the car in question 
had been in the shop and new trucks put on before it was again 
loaded. The trucks weighed just 1,000 Ibs, the amount of our 
claim, more than the old, but they had neglected to change the 
stenciled tare on the car. It was with pardonable pride that I 
showed him this record. I had drilled it into all employees work- 
ing for me to be exact, and that I would countenance nothing 
that savored of sharp practice. “One who would steal for me, 
would steal from me,” and I wanted none of either. 


Selling on Credit 


S I have said before, I never sold on credit, because I believed 
the miller was purely a manufacturer and should not be bur- 
dened with the risks of a merchant in addition. 

I was in the wholesale tea and coffee business in St. Louis, 
and we went through the panic year of 1873, with its aftermath. 
We did a large business with wholesale grocers. When the show- 
down came that year, we were called to the mourners’ bench quite 
often. I well remember the frequent entry into the office of a 
messenger with a letter reading something as follows, all seem- 
ingly dictated by the same person: “Owing to conditions over 
which we‘have no control, we are obliged to call a meeting of our 
creditors at our office for 2 o’clock p.m. Please have some one 
present representing your firm.” 

Our claims ranged from $2,000 to $30,000, and we always 
accepted the first offer of settlement that was made. This was 
before there was a national bankruptcy law. We reasoned that 
an honest man would make a better offer than he could afford to 
do, while a dishonest one would have his tracks so covered that he 
could not be reached by any laws existing at that time. This 
experience helped me in the only sale on credit that I made during 
the entire time I was in the milling business. 

A firm in Cincinnati, to which I had sold an occasional car 
of flour against sight draft, wrote that it had a customer who 
wanted four cars on 30 days’ time, It asked for quotations, inti- 
mating that I should carry this credit. I quoted a price at 30 
days, and another equal to a discount of 1 per cent a month for 
sight draft. It accepted the 30-day offer, This took me aback, 
and I was ina quandary. Being a subscriber to both Bradstreet 
and Dun, I asked for a rating. It came: “A 1; $500,000 in real 
estate, with no incumbrance; the senior partner a former gov 
ernor, and of the highest standing.” Still I hesitated, but as so 
often happens my reasoning was influenced by my desire and I 
gave the credit. 

My reasoning was that it had this customer and, as it was 
anxious to continue doing business with me, it gave me this extra 
price as a sort of good will offering. We were then nearing th: 
end of the crop year, and buyers were looking about for connec 
tions on the new crop. 

The week following the shipment of the fourth car, and on 
the eve of payment for the first one coming due, I received « 
notice that the Cincinnati firm had made an assignment. ‘It de 
veloped that it owed almost every large mill in Minnesota. A 
meeting was called in Minneapolis, at which a miller from down 
state was chosen to go to Cincinnati and investigate the failure 
acting as the representative of those present. After the meeting 
I called this representative aside and told him to accept, for me 
whatever offer was made. 

He came back and, at another meeting, reported that the firn 
had offered 50c¢ on the dollar, but that it looked very much a 
though there was fraud, and he advised taking legal steps. / 
purse was raised for this purpose, but I declined to participate 
Instead I wrote at once to the firm, saying that I understood i 
was offering 50c on the dollar, and if it would send me a chec! 
for half of my account, I would send a receipt in full. Promptl: 
by mail I received the check. From what I learned afterward, 
believe I was the only one who realized a cent. The firm neve 
resumed business, and litigation probably consumed all the asset 
that were left. 

In the days that I write of, all flour was packed in wooc 
This required a large cooper shop, and almost as many men to ru 
it as to operate the mill and elevator. Hickory hoop poles wer ' 
brought in by the farmers in winter. These were split an’ 
shaved during slack time, and so provided practically stead. 
work for the full crew of 35 men. Gradually, cotton and pape’ 
bags were introduced. We had been using jute bags for all th 
export, rarely cotton. 

(To Be Concluded) 
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Cc. P. R. EXPANDING 
innual report of the directors of 
iadian Pacific Railway Co., just 
supplies good evidence that the 
f business depression in Canada 
sed. Net earnings of $40,154,000 
arly $3,000,000 better than in the 
year. Land sales and special 
were also better. 
result of improved business con- 
the directors have decided to go 
ith a program of extensions to 
, new hotels, elevators and serv- 
various descriptions. A terminal 
at Port McNicoll to cost $5,000,- 
i the list of things to be done this 
is also proposed that $14,790,000 
on rolling stock. 
iileage owned by this company 
ils 15,333, and it controls another 
les of connecting or feeder lines, 
in all 20,447 miles. It has a 
60 vessels on the Atlantic and 
oceans, and 20 in its lake and 
‘vice. The total value of the com- 
ssets is $1,113,872,000. This has 
accomplished since 1881, when 
any was incorporated. 
anadian Pacific is a wonderful 
tation company, and without a 
iny other country. Its history is 
he most stirring chapters in the 
Canada, The interests of the 
and of this corporation are now 
1 up in each other that it would 
ssible for either to suffer injury 
the other sharing to the full its 
ences, 


TORONTO 


1 modest amount of new busi- 
spring wheat flour is being 
y mills, and most of it in mixed 
Prices are steady and the 
| list shows no changes, though 
ures are not always adhered to 
lesirable orders are obtainable. 
ms, April 3: 
April3 March 27 
$8.60 $8. 


atG vccebecieyesan 6 8.60 
oc dah Secba tend 5 8.35 
oad Swleutnate Cane 8.10 8.10 

PR. dayide sag hedes 7.00 7.00 
TTT ee ee 5.10 5.10 
F svss@taodewates 4.60 4.60 


ces are per barrel in 98-lb jute 
b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
or cash, plus cartage if performed. 
discount for quantity purchases, 


io Winter.—This flour is scarce, 


‘t that deliveries of wheat have 


up has had more to do with the 


in prices than any urgency in 
!. Mills are nursing their stocks 
ng better prices. Quotations, 
: car lots, 90 per cent patent, 
idhand jute bags, $6.30 bbl, track, 
|; Toronto, $6.15; bulk lots for 
n buyers’ bags, $6 bbl, seaboard. 
‘t Trade.—Mills have been sell- 
lerate amounts of spring wheat 
and most plants are running 
The United Kingdom accounts 
‘h of the demand. Continental 
is not active. Prices vary as be- 
nills, but 42s 6d per 280 lbs, in 
jutes, ci.f., London, April sea- 
nd 41s 6d for May, are fair av- 
rices, with the usual 6d over to 
ritish ports. 
io winters are also selling in 
juantities at 40@41s per 280 Ibs, 
t., Glasgow. Other export mar- 
reported to be overstocked. 


WHEAT 

io winter wheat is scarce at mill- 
its. Bad roads have stopped de- 
Mills are of the opinion that 
stricts are now well cleared of 
the .only stocks left in farmers’ 
heing in the more northerly ones. 
ire 5c bu higher at $1.30 for No. 
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Wheat Pool Welchers 


A highly important legal question that is now engaging the minds of 
men in the trade in western Canada is that involved in a recent court de- 


cision as to the validity of the wheat pool contract with its members. 


This 


matter came up in court at Regina some months ago, the particular point 
then at issue being the clause covering breach of contract to deliver only 


to the pool. 
and was sued for damages. 


One member sold and delivered pool wheat to a private trader, 
The judge decided in favor of the member, thus 


casting doubt upon the whole pooling proposition. 
Every one in the trade and in the pool recognizes that this clause is the 


heart of the whole business. 


Either all the wheat of all the members belongs 


to the pool and must be delivered to the pool, or the enterprise falls to 
the ground. Higher courts and legislatures will have the last say as to the 
establishment of this principle, and the course of events in the near future 


will be watched with interest by all parties. 


In the meantime the 1 is 


carrying on, and is not unduly alarmed over a situation that can only be 
regarded as fatal to its success on the assumption that some considerable 
number of its members are not as good as their word and will welch on their 
contracts if legal technicalities can be found that will permit them to do so. 





Newfoundland to Have Mill 


Toronto, Ont.—A proposal to erect a flour mill at St. John’s, N. F., 


is being revived. 


Newfoundlander, who had lived for some years in Canada. 
terests are associated in the enterprise. 


This was first projected in 1923 by Ralph Palmer, a 


New York in- 
The mill as planned will have a 


daily capacity of 1,000 bbls of flour, with room for the addition of a like 


amount. 


An elevator to hold 500,000 bus wheat is to be a part of the plant. 


Canadian spring wheat will be ground for island consumption and export 


to Great Britain. 


Electricity will be the power used. 
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2 red or white in wagon lots at country 
points, or $1.40@1.45 in cars, delivered. 

Stocks of western spring wheat at 
Bay ports are about finished, and most 
mills are grinding all-rail grain. The 
latter is now the cheaper. Last week 
prices declined 2%4c, No. 1 northern be- 
ing quoted at $1.61% bu, track, Bay 
ports. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Ontario grains are in fairly good de- 
mand but scarce. Deliveries are poor 
on account of bad weather conditions. 
American corn is selling freely. Prices 
showed practically no changes last week. 
Quotations, April 3: Ontario oats 41@ 
43c bu, in car lots, f.o.b., country points, 
according to freights; barley, 6542c; rye, 
75@80c; American corn, No. 2 yellow 
86c, delivered, Toronto; No. 1 Canadian 
western feed oats 4842¢, c.i.f., Bay ports. 


NOTES 

Many Ontario mills have been carry- 
ing on lately with all-rail wheat, as this 
has been found cheaper than wheat out 
of storage in Bay or lower lake ports. 

All advices from country mills in On- 
tario indicate that stocks of winter wheat 
in the hands of farmers are about ex- 
hausted. Deliveries have become small. 

B. H. Meyers, who recently bought the 
1,000-bbl plant of the Peterborough Ce- 
real Co., Ltd., from the trustee for that 
insolvent concern, hopes shortly to make 
an announcement of his plans for op- 
eration. 

March seems to have experienced a 
reduction in the competition of Buffalo 
with the mills of Canada for exporting 
business in flour from Canadian wheat. 
The quantities of wheat imported by the 
United States for grinding in bond were 
considerably less than in February. 

The country mills of Ontario report 
fairly good running time on local and 
domestic trade. Some of them have a 
surprisingly good volume of business all 
the year around, in spite of fierce com- 
petition. Where they attend strictly to 
business and cultivate the good will of 
the communities in which they live, they 
do not seem to suffer unduly from com- 
petition. 

Canadian exports of millfeed to the 
United States in February amounted to 
6,699 tons out of a total of 6,980 to all 
countries. Bermuda and Newfoundland 


bought almost the whole of the small 
quantity not taken by the United States. 
In the six months ending with February 
the United States took from Canada 
86,426 tons, and in the previous similar 
period 75,262. 


In February, Canada exported 2,163 
tons oatmeal and rolled oats, as against 
3,156 in January. In the six months 
ending with February the quantity ex- 
ported amounted to 18,887 tons, against 
18,292 in the corresponding six months 
of the previous crop year. February 
was the smallest month of this crop year. 
Great Britain is by far the best cus- 
tomer Canada has for oatmeal and rolled 
oats, the Netherlands coming next with 
258 tons in February and corresponding 
amounts for earlier months. Finland, 
Sweden and British South Africa are 
the only other buyers that take appre- 
ciable amounts. 


MONTREAL 


Spring wheat flour was quiet last 
week, with only a small business pass- 
ing. Prices closed on April 2 as follows: 
first patents $8.60 bbl, seconds $8.10, 
bakers $7.90, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl 
for cash. 

Winter wheat flour also moved slowly, 
with demand light and small offerings. 
Closing prices, April 2: car lots $6.10@ 
6.15 bbl, secondhand jute, ex-track; bro- 
ken lots, $6.35@6.40, ex-store. 


NOTES 

R. R. Dobell, western manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., will be in 
Montreal for a couple of weeks. 

W. W. Hutchison, general manager of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
has returned from his winter vacation in 
the South, 

R.. P. Kember, of the Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd., has returned from an in- 
spection tour of the various offices of 
his company. 

J. L. V. Mallette, secretary of the Ca- 
nadian National Millers’ Association, 
spent two days in Ottawa recently on 
association business. 

W. A. Black, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., is expected back from South 
America on April 14. 

A fairly large block of the stock re- 
cently issued by the Western Canada 
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Flour Mills Co., Ltd., in connection with 
its refinancing, has been taken in Mont- 
real. 

Sidney T. Smith, senior member of 
Smith, Murphy & Co., grain, Winnipeg, 
and a director of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., was in Montreal on busi- 
ness last week. 

A. E. Perxs. 


WINNIPEG 

There is no change in the flour mill- 
ing situation in western Canada. Do- 
mestic demand is extremely light, only 
a small ‘sean business of very mod- 
erate volume being done, and bakers 
continuing to take their usual supplies. 
New export business is likewise lacking. 
Prices are steady. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, April 3, at $8.55 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.95, and first 
clears at $6.35, Fort William basis; cot- 
ton, 15c more; Alberta points 10@30c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c more. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

Prices for No. 1 northern wheat, in 
store, Fort William, per bushel: 


-——Futures—, 

Cash May July 

Marek 28 ...... $1.50% $1.48% $1.45% 

March 30 ...... 1.52% 1.49% 1.46% 

March $1 ...... 1.51% 1.48% 1.45% 

April 1 1.51% 1.47% 1.44% 

meee oleae s0s nnd eeweas ose eee 
April 3. 1.50% 1.47% 1.45 

*Holiday. 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending April 1 averaged 
70 cars per day, compared with 60 for 
the preceding week, and 412 for the cor- 
responding period in 1925. 

Wheat prices, although somewhat er- 
ratic, have maintained a general down- 
ward tendency, due chiefly to the 
strength of outside crop news. The io- 
cal market has continued dull, and the 
intervening holiday on Good Friday 
tended further to quiet business. The 
purchase of Canadian wheat by outside 
interests has been extremely light. Some 
scattered purchasing of the May futures 
for export account has been made at 
times, but the quantity involved has not 
been large. In the cash wheat depart- 
ment, some improvement in inquiry has 
been noted. Shippers have shown more 
interest, but millers have done little, 
and light offerings have restricted busi- - 
ness. 

Oats and barley were in much better 
demand ‘last week. Fair export sales 
were made daily, and the trade antici- 
pates considerable improvement follow- 
ing the opening of navigation. A light 
trade has been done in rye. Quotations, 
April 3: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
5144c bu; barley, 6lc; rye, 84%c. 

NOTES 

R. R. Dobell, western manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
is expected back from Montreal this 
week. 

N. J. Breen, western general man- 
ager of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., has returned to Winnipeg 
from the Pacific Coast. 

James E. George, well-known grain 
man, and for many years in charge of 
the grain department of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Brandon, 
Man., died March 24. 

The Alberta Pacific Grain Co.’s eleva- 
tor at Munson, Alta., burned March 28, 
Damage is placed by the company at ap- 
proximately $23,500, fully insured. 
More than 8,000 bus wheat, valued at 
$11,000, and 3,000 bus oats, valued at 
$1,000, were included in the loss. 

G. Rock. 
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REGULATION OF GERMAN 
GRAIN PRICES SOUGHT 


Hamsurc, Germany, March 20.—On 
March 12, in a session of a commission 
appointed by the Reichstag, Dr. Has- 
linde, minister of food and agriculture, 
said that the agricultural classes of Ger- 
many are passing through a crisis, due 
to an absolute lack of working capital, 
short-term credits, abnormally Tigh rate 
of interest, pressure of taxes, and the 
fact that revenues from selling agricul- 
tural products are too low, compared to 
the producing costs. The minister stat- 
ed that most agricultural products, such 
as rye and potatoes, were practically 
unsalable. Further, he said, short-term 
credits would have to be converted into 
long-term ones by means of loans on the 
Rentenbankkreditanstalt. The govern- 
ment, he added, was resolved to press 
forward in this endeavor. 

As far as the difficulties of selling ag- 
ricultural products were concerned, Dr. 
Haslinde pointed to the bill for han- 
dling grain in the cereal year 1925-26, 
by which rye prices especially should be 
regulated. The intention of the govern- 
ment in moving this bill was to elimi- 
nate, as far as possible, fluctuations in 
rye prices, which were disastrous to pro- 
ducers, and in this way to exercise a 
favorable influence on rye and bread 
prices. The recently formed commercial 
undertaking known as the National 
Grain Handling Co. (Deutsche Getreide- 
handels-Gesellschaft), will possibly be 
utilized by the government in bringing 
about this elimination. This question is 
now being considered by another com- 
mission of the Reichstag. 

In discussing the measures to be taken 
to reduce the large consumption of 
wheat and its enormous importation in- 
stead of consuming rye, the minister laid 
stress upon the fact that the govern- 
ment would refrain from promoting a 
bill to regulate rye consumption by 
force, because the economic effect of 
such a measure probably would be very 
unsatisfactory. 

A social democratic proposition has 
been put before the economic commis- 
sion of the Reichstag pleading for a bill 
to stabilize grain prices, in which it is 
understood a state monopoly of the ex- 
port and import of grain is advocated. 
It also is urged that efforts be made to 

. eliminate excessive price fluctuations by 
fixing a maximum and a minimum price 
for grain. After several years, accord- 
ing to this proposition, the fixed prices 
shall be revised in accordance with the 
progress made in production and the 
changes in producing costs. In order to 
prevent abuses by interested persons, 
producers and consumers of all kinds 
shall be represented on the managing 
board. 





NEW MILL OPENED IN FINLAND 

According to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce the construction 
of a modern mill at Viborg, Finland, 
has just been completed and will in- 
crease the country’s flour output capac- 
ity 675 bbls daily. It is estimated that 
the total capacity of Finland’s flour 
mills amounts to 1,125,000 bbls yearly, 
and it is reported that in 1925 these 
mills ground between 900,000 and 1,012,- 
000 bbls flour. 





GLASGOW IMPORTER VISITS LONDON 

Lonpon, Ena. March 17.—David 
Gardiner, a partner in William Morri- 
son & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, made a brief 
visit to London this week. He said that, 
although the trade in flour had not been 
good in Scotland, he understood that it 
had been considerably better than in 
London. 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on T: uesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonnon, Ene., March 17.—A_ good 
deal of flour was sold this week to bak- 
ers, but demand has again fallen off. 
Although prices show a decline of 94@ 
ls 6d per sack, there are resellers who 
cause the importer to think twice before 
he pays his mill 1s sack more than the 
price at which he can repurchase from 
one of his customers. The flour market 
is so restricted at present that importers 
who two years ago would have thought 
nothing of buying 10,000 bags at a time 
will today hesitate to buy even 500. 

Imported Flours.—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered at 44s 9d@46s, c.i.f., 
while there are resellers at about Is less. 
Canadian export patents are offered at 
42s 6d@43s, c.i.f., for March-April ship- 
ment; on spot the value is 44s 6d@4é6s, 
ex-store. Canadian exports, milled in 
bond in the United States, are offered 
at 43s 9d, c.i.f. Australian flours are 
offered at 39s 8d@40s, c.i.f., the amount 
of business reported being limited. The 
value for near at hand lots is about 42s, 
ex-ship. Canadian winter 90 per cent 
patents have sold freely, but the advance 
to 39s 6d has stopped business. Argen- 
tine low grades show some advance at 
21s, cif. Minneapolis low grades are 
also higher at 29s 9d@80s 6d. 

Home Milled Flour.—London milled 
straight run flour is officially unchanged 
at 45s 6d, delivered (equal to 41s, c.i.f.). 
Whatever effect such an official figure 


may have upon the mind of the food 
council, which has laid down a limit of 
44@48s for flour when bread is sold at 
942d per 4-lb loaf, it would do well to 
realize that this price is simply window 
dressing for the benefit of the bakers, 
and is against the public interest. Such 
a price cannot be made while there are 
millers who are doing business at 2s 
below the official price, which would jus- 
tify a reduction in the price of bread 
by Yd per loaf. 

Flour Arrivals.—Arrivals of flour con- 
tinue small. The quantities are as fol- 
lows, in sacks of 280 lbs each: from the 
United States, 750; Canada, 7,914; Aus- 
tralia, 2,400; Argentina, 2,959; Conti- 
nent, 1,108; coastwise, 3,678. 

Wheat Prices.—Wheat prices are sur- 
prisingly firm, particularly for Manitoba 
descriptions, which are not plentiful. 
No. 1 northern Manitoba for March 
shipment sold at 58s@58s 142d, April- 
May at 56s 14%2d@56s 3d; No. 2 north- 
ern Manitoba, on passage, at 56s 6d, 
with March shipment at 56s; No. 8 
northern Manitoba at 53s 6d, and Aus- 
tralian at 54s 6d. 


Guiascow, Scottanp, March 17.—The 
main difficulty of the flour importer to- 
day is the continued practice of consign- 
ing wheat by the Canadian pool. In the 
absence of this consigned wheat, which 
naturally must be sold at a less price 





to blow up the buildings. 
of Lords. 








| 

N connection with the opening of every new session of the Brit- 
I ish Parliament it is the custom for a search to be made of the 
vaults beneath the houses of Parliament to make sure that no 
evil intentioned person is lurking there. 
measure has prevailed since the year 1605, when a certain zealous 
gentleman known as Guy Fawkes was detailed by some con- 
spirators against James the First and his Protestant government 
| The plot was discovered in time, to- 
gether with 36 bbls of gunpowder, in the vaults beneath the House 
Guy Fawkes was caught in the act of arranging this 
deadly consignment, and had to suffer for it with his life. The 
custom of searching the vaults is carried out with dignity and 
ceremony by a sergeant-major and 10 men of the Yeomen of 
the Guard from St. James’s Palace. This group, officiating at the 
| recent opening of Parliament, is pictured in the above photograph. 
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than the pool’s ordinary offering, there 
would be no disadvantage in the position 
of the seller of imported flours com- 
pared with the home milled article. The 
pool’s arrangement to sell to Canadian 
millers at the same price as to this side 
would improve matters. 

The pool states that there may be no 
more consigned wheat, but each week 
sees more of it, freight space having 
been reserved for wheat that is not be- 
ing taken up in advance, and consigned 
stuff is shipped to replace it. It is not 
likely that there will be much forward 
buying, due to the glowing reports of 
the coming Kansas crop, and the bveiief 
that Canada will have to break her 
wheat prices sharply as soon as naviza- 
tion on the St. Lawrence opens. Until 
then, hand-to-mouth buying is likely to 
continue. Bakers still hesitate about 
reducing the price of the loaf, and ‘his 
will tend to strengthen the indisposi'ion 
to buy in any volume. 

Home Milled Flour.—Home mil! :rs’ 
rates, quoted on the c.i.f, basis, are ‘2s, 
44s and 46s per sack of 280 Ibs. On: of 
the leading mills, however, is offe: ing 
rather freely at 40s 6d. 

Imported Flour—Imported — fleurs 
range as follows: Manitoba, 43s@43s 4d, 
with odd lots as low as 42s 6d; Amvri- 
can winters are still very dear, and no 
attention is paid to them by the muar- 
ket; Canadian winters are 39s 6d, in 
jute; Australian, near at hand 42s, :nd 
for April shipment 39s 6d. 


Liverpoot, Ene., March 17.—Demind 
for flour is quiet, and competition is 
again very sharp between the leading 
home millers. Bakers are still buying 
for immediate needs only, and very few 
forward parcels are being booked. In 
Liverpool and other districts, values 
are generally 1s lower. Imported flour 
is steady, Canadian millers’ prices be- 
ing 2s higher, but forward business is 
impossible, owing to the cheapness of 
home milled flour. A fair trade was 
done early in the week in Austrilian 
flour for shipment at about 39s 6d per 
280 lbs, c.i.f. Low grades showed some 
improvement. American second clears 
are out of line at 30s, cif. Argentine 
low grades, after declining to £7 17s 6d 
ton, are now firmer here at £8 5s, a par- 
cel of 250 tons afloat selling at £8 5s. 

Wheat.—The stronger points of the 
wheat situation made their influence 
felt last week. Buyers have been ore 
in evidence; Canadian receipts ave 
been small, which has helped dominion 
holders to maintain firmness and put 
up their prices; Australian shipments 
to Europe have been small, and (ier- 
many has confirmed the exhaustio of 
exportable supplies and her nee of 
imports. Demand so far has not »een 
great enough to warrant expecta(ions 
of a radical change in market e:ndi- 
tions, but even a moderate call may 
have a great effect when supplies are 
small. 


Betrast, Iretanp, March 15.--~ Im- 
porters have done a much better ‘usi- 
ness during the past six or seven lay; 
Canadian and American mills cing 
well in line. In Dublin and in the south 
there has been some improvemeni, but 
buying was not so general as ii the 
north. Prices have all advanced. but 
previous to this some importers were 
lucky enough to secure a few thousan 
sacks at a reasonable price, and they 
have pursued the policy of selling and 
taking a profit on the further ad: ance 
which took place toward the end 0! the 
week. ‘ 

Imported Flowr.—Considerable ust 
ness was done in one brand of strong 
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wheat flour at 42@48s, c.if., Belfast, 
and 6d more Dublin. Some very 
lines of Canadian flour have been sold 
for March-April shipment from sea- 
board. at varying prices. Some short 
patent was sold on a basis of 44s@46s 
6d, c.i.f. Belfast, and 6d more Dublin. 
Export patent grades have been sold 
at 42s, c.i.f., Belfast, and 42s 6d, Dublin. 
American soft winters are still out of 
line, but Canadian winters are offered 
on a basis of 39s, cif. Australian 
flours seem to have been out of the 
running, although it is reported that a 
part cargo was secured for Belfast on 
the basis of 40s, c.f, 

Home Milled Flour—tIrish mills are 
experiencing a dull demand for soft 


flours, but trade. is certainly better 
than a week or two ago. Good soft 
winter wheat flours range 45@53s per 
280 ibs, delivered, according to mill and 
quality. 





GRAIN ORGANIZATION 
{Ss FORMED IN GERMANY 


Haxsure, Germany, March 4.—On 
Feb. “2 the National Grain Handling Co. 
(Deu’ che Getreidehandelsgesellschaft m. 
b.H.) was founded, with a nominal capi- 
tal of 50,000 reichsmark. Three fifths of 
this c:pital was provided by the Bezugs- 
verei:.zung der Deutschen Landwirte 
(Geri un Farmers’ Buying Corporation) 
and to fifths by the Kali-Potash Syndi- 
cate nd the Nitrogen Syndicate. The 


prince: il object of the new organization 
is to study market conditions, and to 
supp. the abnormally low rye prices in 
Germ .y by buying, selling and even im- 
portir ; grain for bread making purposes, 
which will entail the leasing of suitable 
wareli uses, 

pecial committee of the German 
Reichs' 2g has been appointed to investi- 


gate (i iTerent methods of bringing about 
the valorization or stabilization of grain 
prices. Commercial, milling and agricul- 
tural experts are being heard regarding 
this matter. 

In a session of the committee, held on 
March 2, Professor Warmbold, of the 
Nitrogen Syndicate, and the director of 
the new National Grain Handling Co., 
discussed the plans of forming a national 
grain board under a new guise. The 
original bill giving authorization to this 
organization for the cereal year 1925-26 
seems likely to be replaced by another 
project according to which the national 
grain board (Reichsgetreidestelle) is to 
be maintained for several years either by 
means of fiscal capital or by private capi- 
tal assisted by the state. The suggestion 
of Deputy von Dewitz to establish a gov- 
ernment monopoly for the importation 
and exportation of grain was much dis- 
cussed during the sittings. 

German millers, represented by Direc- 
tor A. Matti, are by no means attracted 
by the projects suggested. Government 
interference with the milling industry, it 
is said, will not serve the intended pur- 
pose from an economic point of view, not 
to speak of the possible harmful effect. 
Dr. Bade, as scientific representative, de- 
clared that an import monopoly by the 
State might be possible, but only after 
some years’ preparation, during which a 
stabilization of grain prices would be nec- 
essary and rendered possible. The final 
ot of the committee has not been 
issued. 





BUDAPEST GRAIN FIRM 
REPORTED BANKRUPT 


Buparest, Hunoary.—The failure is 
announced of the prominent grain firm 
of Sai ‘uel Fleischl, of this city, which 
it is u.derstood has been brought about 
indirecily by the franc forgeries that 
led fo eign creditors to ask the firm 


for immediate payment of accounts and 
loans. The firm’s liabilities are estimat- 
ed at about £300,000, and its chief cred- 
tors .-e in Prague, Vienna and Lon- 
don. ‘the creditors are reported to have 
agreer. to stay their demands for one 


month to enable the firm to fix a basis 
of set'loment. The news of the failure 
Cause’ considerable disturbance in the 
commercial circles of Vienna. 





RUSSIAN ELEVATORS PLANNED 
According to an article in the Anglo- 
Russia News, the soviet government 
Plans io build a network of elevators 
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in the united Soviet republics within the 
next three years. In northern Caucasia, 
elevators with a capacity of 6,100 tons 
are planned, while in Siberia 12,200 tons 
storage is contemplated in addition to 
the elevator now proposed at Armavir, 
which will have a capacity of 24,000 
tons. Other points are also to have im- 
proved grain storage facilities. 


REVIVAL OF IMPORT 
INTEREST IN HOLLAND 


AmsterpaAM, Hottanp, March 15.— 
The market this week has a better tend- 
ency, and business is reported from all 
sources. This happened when foreign 
prices fell more nearly into line with 
home values than for some time. Local 
millers were reluctant to reduce their 
offers further, and importers consequent- 
ly availed themselves of this favorable 
opportunity and bought on a moderate 
scale. Now that wheat has advanced, 
with the result that higher prices for 
flour are being asked by American mill- 
ers, business has come to a standstill. 

Of the North American offers alluded 
to, Canadian were the nearest in line at 
$8.20@8.25 per 100 kilos, and various 
purchases of export patents were made. 
There were likewise offers from United 
States millers which did not fail to at- 
tract buyers, but those of hard wheat 
patents by Kansas mills remained hope- 
lessly out of proportion, at about $9 
per 100 kilos, which is fully 60c too high 
to interest buyers, 

There were some offers of hard wheat 
first clears at $7.50 which attracted a 
certain class of buyers, but the quanti- 
ties offered were rather small and more 
could undoubtedly find their way into 
this market at the present range of 
prices. 

Belgian mills continue to offer their 
flour on the Dutch markets. The qual- 
ity appears satisfactory, although com- 
plaints are heard about the deliveries of 
some mills, which may be due to the fact 
that some Argentine wheat is going to 
Antwerp, and is causing the production 
of Belgian mills to be less satisfactory 
in respect to strength. Home milled 
flour is slightly higher, and the price 
asked is equal to $7.80@7.90 per 100 
kilos. 

Winter grain seems to be in good con- 
dition, and a fair crop is expected. 


FLOUR PRICES AT HAMBURG 
ARE REPORTED TO BE FIRM 


Hamsurc, Germany, March 20.—The 
influence on the flour market of the price 
fluctuations in grain differs in various 
parts of the country. Some districts 
report general restraint in transactions, 
while others say that recent price re- 
ductions have encouraged consumers to 
cover their requirements. Late last 
week a general lack of interest pre- 
vailed, which it is understood was 
caused by the government interfering 
in the grain market through the Na- 
tional Grain Handling Co. (Deutsche 
Getreidehandelsgesellschaft). 

Import transactions apparently have 
not reached any large compass. Stocks 
in Hamburg are small, and flour for fu- 
ture shipments is booked only in small 
quantities. Some importers fear that 
the day is not far off when no foreign 
flour will be obtainable in Hamburg. 

The price situation remains steady for 
wheat flour. Rye flour is firm. Millers’ 
quotations, per 100 kilos, prompt ship- 
ment, c.i.f.. Hamburg, are as follows: 
Canadian export patents, $8.50@8.75; 
Manitoba patents, $8.70@9; English 
patents, 34@37s; English milled Mani- 
toba flour, 35@36s. Hamburg wheat 
flour, best quality, per 100 kilos, ex-mill, 
is quoted at $10.95, and Hamburg rye 
flour, 70 per cent, at $6.25@6.95. 











EXCUSING NONDELIVERY 

The importance of a sales contract 
clause specifically excusing the seller 
from delivery on inability to secure cars 
is illustrated by the decision of the Louis- 
iana supreme court in the case of C. F. 
Bonsor & Co. vs. Simon Rice Milling Co. 
(92 So. 711). It was held that shortage 
of railroad cars did not release a contract 
to deliver f.o.b. cars on the theory of 
“commercial frustration,” interference of 
“inevitable accident” or irresistible force. 
A. L. H. Srreer, 
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BACK UP THE BROKER 

With a curtailment of a good portion 
of export flour business and the accom- 
panying pressure upon local markets to 
take what has formerly gone abroad, 
mills in some instances are inclined to 
overplay the situation in their anxiety to 
increase the present volume of their busi- 
ness. 

Urging brokers to greater efforts is of 
course permissible, for in many instances 
a little “pepping up” now and then is not 
a bad thing, for when pessimism per- 
meates the commercial atmosphere to the 
extent that it does now, it is more easily 
contracted than the “flu,” but going 
quietly over the broker’s head in selling 
is quite anothér matter. 

To the credit of millers generally it 
may be said that they support their bro- 
kers loyally, but every now and then a 
case comes to light where a miller takes 
advantage of a situation and works direct 
with a buyer temporarily without the 
knowledge of the broker. The broker 
soon finds it out, his morale is weakened, 
the miller eventually agrees to pay him a 
commission on these sales made surrepti- 
tiously, and so is the loser in the long run. 

The best plan is to stand back of a 
reliable, trustworthy and industrious bro- 
ker. If a mill has not this kind of rep- 
resentation, it should get it. 


NEW YORK 


Due to the holidays, Easter and the 
Passover, last week was quiet. How- 
ever, taken as a whole, March was a 
good month, and in general the volume 
of business has been the largest for a 
long time. There were good sales the 
early part, when buyers purchased 
slightly beyond immediate requirements ; 
therefore, even with a slowing down of 
sales during the current week, the 
month’s total was satisfactory. 

Export business was very quiet, al- 
though clearances were good. One ship- 
ment of about 39,000 sacks for Japan 
occasioned comment. 

The domestic market was without fea- 
ture. 

Quotations, April 3: spring fancy pat- 
ents $8.50@9 bbl, standard patents $8.10 
@8.60, clears $7.25@7.75, high glutens 
$8:80@9; hard winter short patents $8.50 
@9, straights $8@8.60; soft winter 
straights, $7.60@8.25; rye $5.85@5.75,— 
all in jutes. Receipts, 224,344 bbls; ex- 
ports, 155,051. 

WHEAT 


Wheat fluctuated within narrow lim- 
its. Export business was disappoint- 
ing, and foreign news rather colorless. 
Quotations, April 2: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.864%4 bu; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.804%,; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.705; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.524%. Receipts, 1,080,800; ex- 
ports, 975,127. 


NOTES 


Cars of flour at railroad terminals 
last week numbered 1,088, for the pre- 
vious week 1,013, and for the same 
week a year ago 1,377. 

A voluntary bankruptcy petition was 
filed last week by Samuel Scher, baker, 
1332 Wilkins Avenue, listing liabilities 
of $23,887 and no assets. 

Horace S. Wade, long-time flour bro- 
ker in the New York market, has left 
the hospital following an operation, and 
is reported to be recovering satisfac- 
torily. 


Charles G. Ireys, vice president and 


treasurer, and M. F. Mulroy, manager, 
of the Buffalo unit of the Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., visited the New York 


office of the mill last week. 


Thomas Hogan, of the Hogan Mill- 
ing Co., Junction City, Kansas, and 





William W. Hutchison, general man- 
ager of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., were recent visitors at the of- 
fices of Samuel Knighton & Son, who 
represent these mills in the eastern 
markets. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from 
New York for the week ending March 
27, as compiled by the Barr Shipping 
Corporation, amounted to 938,980 bus 
and 207,975 bbls. The flour shipments 
went to 20 different ports. The largest 
amounts were 39,550 bbls to Pirseus, 24,- 
650 to Saloniki, and 39,530 to Hamburg. 


Among out-of-town millers in the lo- 
cal market last week were R. C. Jack- 
man, general manager for the Bower- 
sock Mills & Power Co., Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, whose headquarters were with Daw- 
son & Seaver, L. C. Chase, president of 
the United Mills Corporation, Grafton, 
Ohio, H. L. Beecher, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., paying a flying 
visit to John Claybrook, local represen- 
tative of the mill, and Carl B. Warken- 
tin, president of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City. 





BOSTON 


The downward turn of flour prices 
last week did not strengthen the demand 
for flour. Buyers refuse to purchase 
with any degree of freedom. Most sales 
made during the past few days have 
been for prompt shipment. It is be- 
lieved that stocks of flour in the hands 
of bakers and distributors, not only in 
Boston, but at other New England dis- 
tributing points, are near the exhaus- 
tion point. Large bakers, who bought 
with some freedom recently, probably 
have sufficient to carry them from 80 to 
60 days. 

Shipping directions were filed in great- 
er volume than ever during the past 
two weeks. This would indicate a pur- 
pose to hold off until the flour market 
made another material break in prices 
before purchasing. It is difficult for 
millers’ agents to hold their trade, as 
buyers have found it most profitable to 
buy when the market breaks and hold 
out when it advances. 

Quotations, on April 3: special short 
spring patents $9.90@10.15 bbl, stand- 
ard patents $8.75@9.90, first clears $7.60 
@8.65; hard winter patents, $8.50@9.15; 
soft winter patents $8.40@9.20, straight 
$7.90@8.40, clear $7@7.50. 

Receipts at Boston during the seven 
days ending April 2, and stocks on that 
date, with comparisons: 


r-—Receipts—_, -—Stocks— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 


Flour, bbis.... 19,050 16,525 ..:.. «.... 
Wheat, bus... 26,000 28,500 384,938 102,070 
Corn, bus..... See senes *: Sea 
Oats, bus..... 41,500 13,900 64,316 61,074 
TOR, Wi ccse eesse 1,100 4,315 536,903 
Barley, bus... 34,850 80,400 254,135 156,135 
Millfeed, tons. 49 me shee Cees 
Oatmeal, cases 884 oe eneew. . Seman 
RECEIPTS DURING MARCH 

1926 1925 
POE, EON) ase cei aasivnes 118,400 92,850 
Wee. TD oc ciececcccstes 258,775 82,795 
COOH, DOP svecctoccvceccss ee CC weeds 
GORe, DO cd veeviescdvesces 163,500 213,975 
PO, DRE ceccaccccnececees 400 1,000 
i, fh, Pee eee 118,600 122,200 
BESMTOOR, £OMO. occ ccks cess 169 125 
Corn meal, bbls ......... 393 350 
Oatmeal, cases .......... 8,652 1,799 
Oatmeal, sacks .......... a es 

NOTES 


Fred Burrall, field representative. of 
the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
was in Boston last week and visited the 
exchange. __ 

The A. W. Davis Co., Acton, Mass., 
has been incorporated for the sale of 
flour, hay, grain and general merchan- 
dise, with a capital of $25,000. George 
V. Mead, Somerville, is president. 

A. C. Wassard, sales manager for the 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore- 
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gon, was a recent visitor at the Boston 
rain & Flour Exchange. Other vis- 
itors were W. S. Preyer, Buffalo, sales 
manager for the Omaha (Neb.) Flour 
Mills Co., E. J. Grimes, vice president 
of the Cargill Grain Co., Minneapolis, 
and H. M. Meech, president of the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. 
Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

A few buyers came in for small lots 
of spring wheat flour as the market ral- 
lied last week, but the bulk of the trade 
bought more freely as prices receded, 
and drew out promptly as they soared. 
Millers continue their practice of taking 
long gambling chances when quoting 
prices, and have been fortunate in guess- 
ing pretty close to the mark. White po- 
tatoes have advanced $1 bu in 10 days. 
How long the scarcity which makes- this 
price of $3.75 bu possible will continue 
is a question, but something must take 
their place, as that price is beyond the 
ordinary householder’s means. Restau- 
rants cut down their portions from the 
start of the high prices last fall, and 
toasted sandwiches are given a conspicu- 
ous place on the bill of fare. 

Southwestern patents and standards 


are selling below springs, but only on 
established brands is any business being 
done. 


Rye flour prices are stronger, and a 
better demand is noticeable. 

Buffalo quotations, April 3: spring 
fancy -patents $9.25@9.50 bbl, standard 
patent $8.85@9, clears $7.50@7.60; sec- 
ond clears $43.50°ton; rye, $5.60 bbl for 
white, $5.40 for medium, and $4.50 for 
dark; hard winters $9.15@9.25, straights 
$8.75@9, soft winters $9.50. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 28-April 3 238,000 177,420 75 
Previous week .. 238,000 184,790 78 
Yeur ago ......- 238,000 163,390 68 
Two years ago... 166,600 126,489 77 


It is more and more difficult to inter- 
est millers in spring wheat. Limits are 
practically ———_ Soft winter of- 
ferings continue light, and are held 
around $1.80 bu, Buffalo. 

Oats have been slow of sale all week. 
No. 2 white are held at 51%4c. Almost 
no barley is offered for sale, and that is 
held firmly. Quotation on April 3, in 
store, ex-lake, 48-lb malting 75¢e. Rye 
is held above exporters’ views, but there 
is no disposition to shade prices. 


BUFFALO GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of grain in store and afloat in 
the harbor on March 29 (in bushels) : 


In store— American Canadian Totals 
Wheat ....:. 2,150,609 3,435,027 56,585,636 
GCOFR cocccece 2,668,227 ..6.. 2,658,227 
Oats ........ 2,114,157 167,175 2,281,332 
Barley ...... 173,151 577,830 750,981 
MANO. cb sevcces ne 50,704 

Afloat— 

WOES bcoees coders 362,816 362,816 

GEE. cvcccpes 616,324 ...... 515,324 

OO Bee 840,068 = rceces 249,952 

Be: 60's sb eses 432,618 «...... 432,618 
NOTES 


W. S. Preyer, Buffalo salesman for 
the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., is in 
Atlantic City. 

H. C. Veatch, general eastern man- 
ager of the Kansas Milling Co., has re- 
turned from a business trip to the 
South. 

The annual meetin 
ers of the Buffalo Corn Exchange will 
be held on April 13. Three directors 
for the ensuing three years and one for 
the coming year will be elected. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


of the stockhold- 


PHILADELPHIA 

Flour is quiet, buyers lacking confi- 
dence, due to the downward movement 
of wheat. The market rules weak, with 
a declining tendency. Jobbers and bak- 
ers are carrying light stocks, but con- 
fine purchases to small lots to supply 
current needs. Rye flour is dull and 
10c bbl lower. The stock of flour in 
public warehouses on April 1 was 107,- 
344 bbls, against 111,487 a month ago 
and 162,675 on April 1, 1925. Receipts 
for the week ending April 3 totaled 
$,094,942 lbs. Exports, 750 sacks to 
Glasgow. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, April 8: spring 
first patents $9@9.50, standard patent 
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$8.50@9, first clear $7.25@7.15; hard 
winter short patent $8.75@9.25, 
$8.50@8.75; soft winter straight, $7.75@ 
8.50; rye flour, white $5.50@6, medium 
$5.25@5.50, dark $5@5.25. 

There is little inquiry for wheat, and 
the market is 5%c lower. Practically 
all exports are of bonded Canadian 
grain. Receipts, 350,736 bus; exports, 
213,138; stock, 940,376. Closing quota- 
tions, April 3: No. 2 red winter, $1.67 
bu; No. 8, $1.64; No. 4, $1462; No. 5, 
$1.59; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.67. 

Offerings of oats are light, and the 
market rules firm and Ic higher, — 
demand is only moderate. Receipts, 
166,460 bus; stock, 220,926. Closing 
quotations, April 3: No. 2 white, 51@ 
52c bu; No. 3 white, 50@5lc. 

According to the. monthly report of 
the Commercial Exchange, receipts and 
exports of flour, wheat and corn in 
March were as follows, with compari- 
sons: 


Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
March, 1926 ..... 216,800 1,122,674 43,793 
February, 1926 .. 183,808 1,099,024 68,182 
March, 1925 214,544 3,922,863 75,085 
March, 1924 ..... 197,248 2,427,857 878,877 
Exports— 
March, 1926 .... 29,417 1,670,722 100,407 
February, 1926 .. 12,091 1,113,320 64,286 
March, 1925 38,020 3,736,147 ..... 
March, 1924 26,366 2,562,483 514,503 
NOTES 


Walter K. Woolman, of the Philadel- 
phia Export Co., has returned from a 
three weeks’ trip to Miami, Fla. 

The Commercial Exchange announced 
on March 30 the death of Charles Wil- 
liam Payne, provision dealer, aged 60. 

G. Percy Lemont, of the grain and 
flour firm of E. K. Lemont & Son, has 
returned from Pinehurst, N. C., where 
he spent the winter. 

L. G. West, manager of the Quaker 
City Flour Mills Co., has returned from 
Daytona, Fla., where he spent a month 
on a combined business and pleasure 
trip. 

The convention committee of the Phil- 
adelphia Flour Club is busy mapping 
out the program and laying plans for 
the annual convention of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs to be held here 
June 14-15. 

A vigorous campaign is being con- 
ducted to have all Pennsylvania farm- 
ers burn old cornstalks before May 15 
in order to reduce the spread of the 
European corn borer, which has become 
a menace in this state. 

James J. Rodgers has taken over the 
business of Richardson Bros., dealers 
in flour, grain and millfeed, Mr. Rodg- 
ers has been connected with the firm for 
many years, and has been general man- 
ager since 1914. He plans to enlarge 
the present organization and to further 
develop the business of the company. 

Samvet S. Daniets. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour last week was generally lower 
and neglected, thong something was 
done in springs and hard and soft win- 
ters at the low prices of the previous 
week. Apparently no new depths were 
reached, as in the case of: wheat, yet 
probably only because of the limited dis- 
position on the part of the trade either 
to buy or make bids. Standard springs 
led in the transactions, and at rates 
which, in most instances, were all of 25c 
bbl below what many mills were asking. 
Hard winters were held even with or 
above springs, which kept them largel 
on the shelf. Soft winters were wea 
and draggy, with Ohio pushing patent 
and near-by straight, difficult to move in 
volume at any price. 

Nominal closing prices, April 8, car 
lots, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c 
more in wood, the same to 5c less in 
jute, or 20@25c less in bulk: spring first 
patent $8.60@8.85, standard patent $8.10 
@8.35; hard winter short patent $8.60@ 
8.85, straight $8.10@8.35; soft winter 
short patent $8.10@8.45, straight (near- 
by) $7.20@7.45; rye flour, white $5.25 
@5.50, dark $4.20@4.45. 

Receipts of flour last week were 16,- 
858 bbls, 250 of which were destined for 
export. Week’s exports, 2,673 bbls. 

Cash wheat on April 8 was 4'42c low- 
er than a week previous, with stocks di- 
vided between Canadian in bond for éx- 
port and domestic southern held by local 
and country owners for higher markets. 





Closing ‘prices, April 8: spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.67, or 5Yec 
down from the high of the week. No 
sales of southern bag lots were reported. 

Of the 184,105 bus wheat received for 
the week ending April 3, 182,729 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 39,- 
966 bus, all Canadian. Receipts of Ca- 
nadian wheat last week were 181,208 
bus; stock, 548,098. Receipts of south- 
ern wheat were 376 bus; so far on the 
crop, 1,155,146; same period last year, 
1,048,861. Closing price of southern 
contract grade, $1.66; last year, $1.61. 

Oats prices, April 3: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 50@50'%2c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
49@49 Yc. 

NOTES 

Millfeed receipts during March were 
1,743 tons, against 1,308 a year ago. 

Exports from Baltimore last week 
were 2,673 bbls flour, 39,966 bus wheat, 
120,000 corn and 95,000 barley. 

Baltimore received in March 88,019 
bbls flour, against 207,109 last year, and 
exported 20,693, against 134,570. 

Walter Trappe, of the Norris Grain 











HARLES M. TRUEHEART, new- 

ly elected president of the Balti- 

more Flour Club, was born in 
Richmond, Va., Oct. 30, 1867. Three 
ears later he moved to Baltimore with 
is parents, and at the age of 15 be- 
gan his business career by entering the 
employ of Thomas M. Reese & Son, 
prominent fancy grocers of Baltimore 
at that time, with whom he remained 
for 21 years. 

In 1907, Mr. Trueheart became asso- 
ciated with Wylie, Son & Co., one of the 
largest and most highly respected flour 
houses in the Baltimore market, and 
seven years thereafter, or on the death 
of Mr. Wylie, Mr. Trueheart and James 
Russell, another employee of the Wylie 
concern, formed a copartnership to 
trade as mill representatives and flour 
distributors under the name of True- 
heart & Russell. This firm, although 
Mr. Russell died shortly after its esta 
lishment, is still in active and success- 
ful operation, representing some of the 
important mills of the country and cov- 
ering Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Delaware, Virginia and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as its selling territory, 
with a corps of efficient salesmen con- 
stantly in the field. 

In addition to his flour business, Mr. 
Trueheart is president of the Federal 
Transfer Corporation, a director in the 
American Trust Co., a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce and its flour 
committee, all of Baltimore, and con- 
trols the Banbury Baking Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. He also is a lawyer by pro- 
fession and an expert statistician. He 
is happily married, his wife and two 
children—a son and daughter—forming 
the rest of the family circle. Mr. True- 
heart is affable, capable, popular, jolly, 
a good talker and good company, but 
his most enviable asset to the average 
flour man is his ability to get the ear 


of the big bakers. 
C. H. Dorsey. 


Co., and E- J. Lawler, broker, both of 
New York, were on ‘change here April 3. 

Grain receipts at Baltimore in March 
were 1,521,741 bus; last year, 2,134,193. 
Grain exports.in March, 2,716,376; |ast 
year, 2,315,748. 

The annual auction sale of flour and 
grain tables on the floor of the Balij- 
more Chamber of Commerce will take 
place on April 5. 

Grain receipts last week were 181,105 
bus wheat, 41,871 corn, 31,347 oats and 
92 rye; stocks at the close, 901,792 bus 
wheat, 368,196 corn, 95,947 oats, 38,70] 
rye and 191,984 barley. 

George S. Jackson, formerly of the 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., grain export- 
ers, who over a month ago sailed for the 
West Indies and the Mediterranean, ac- 
companied by his wife and a party of 
friends, returned home on March 28. 

Flour receipts at Baltimore from | an. 
1 to April 1 were 231,076 bbls, same pe- 
riod a year ago 485,125; flour exp. (rts 
34,540 bbls, a year ago 250,780; ¢ ain 
receipts 5,539,197 bus, a year ago 8,( j4,- 
170; grain exports 6,536,919 bus, a » car 
ago 6,541,764. 

C. H. Donrs: -. 


PITTSBURGH 

Sales of flour were light last w «ek. 
The larger consumers appeared to be 
waiting for developments that woul: be 
to their advantage. A feature of the 
market was the practically par ‘lel 
prices that were quoted for both | ird 
winter and springs. Prices were sli ‘ht- 
ly easier than during the prece ing 
week. A fair volume of clears and oft 
winter was sold. Rye flour appe red 
to be at a standstill. Semolina «as 
quoted at 4%c lb, Pittsburgh. ‘ les 
were light. 

Flour quotations, April 3, cotton +’s, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short p: nt 
$8.25@8.75 bbl, standard patent $7. i@ 
8.25; hard winter short patent $8. i@ 
8.75, standard patent $7.75@8.25, cl. irs 
$6.75@7.25; soft winter $7@7.50, b \k; 
pure white rye $5@5.50, medium - '@ 
4.50, dark $3.50@4. 

NOTES 

Thomas Hogan, of the Hogan Mi! ing 
Co., Junction City, Kansas, was a P 
burgh visitor last week en route to »ew 
York, whence he sailed for England ind 
Scotland to visit customers. 

The executive committee of the P: nn- 


wn 
1 


sylvania Bakers’ Association met ai the 
Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, on .\ pril 
5 and arranged the program for the 


eighteenth annual convention to be eld 
at Bedford Springs, June 21-23. 
C. C. Latis. 





BELGIAN MILLERS PROTES?) 
IN DEALINGS WITH FRA? CE 


New York, N. Y.—A local repres: :\ta- 
tive of a foreign importer has rec: tly 
been advised ‘that Belgian millers are 
complaining of difficulties in flour t: .ns- 
actions with France. There is a «:aw- 
back on all flour made of imp: rted 
grain, amounting to seven francs pe 100 
kilos. This flour, it is said, is ofte \ la- 
beled as of 40 per cent extraction, w cre- 
as it is really sifted to about 60 75 
per cent, thus giving the exporter « out 
a double drawback. The duty into Bel- 
gium is only two francs per 100. ilos, 
and it is understood millers have sug- 
gested raising it to six francs so 5s to 
exclude French flour, and are urgin — the 
French government to keep a c: eful 
watch to insure all exported flour — cing 
of the extraction which it is labele: 





H. L. McLEOD RESIGNS 
Burrato, N. Y.—H. L. McLeod. sales 
manager for the Buffalo branch «© the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., has res :ned, 
owing to a nervous breakdown. |» has 





been in the employ of the company since 
1918, and has many friends in the rade 

both in the East and in the Northw: +t. 
Mr. McLeod’s position will be aken 
by M. F. Mulroy, who is at present man- 
ager of the company’s Buffalo int: ‘ests. 
At the third Mississippi Valley For- 
eign Trade Conference to be held » St. 
Louis April 21, a large attendai oo 
 issis- 


exporters from all parts of the 
sippi valley is anticipated. 
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PACIFIC: COAST 


WALTER C. TIFFANY, MANAGER 


649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Correspondents at Los Angeles, Portland and San Francisco 
Cable Address: “‘Palmking” 
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SEATTLE 
Flour stocks in the hands of bakers, 
jobt and distributors in north coast 
y are light, but no disposition to 


territ 

reple: sh them has developed. Buyers 
look . r lower prices, and are holding 
off a ng as possible. 

Fi Consumption Small.—Montana 
mills «omplain of extremely light busi- 
ness the north Pacific Coast, and 
maint n that Washington mills have 
cut i their trade. Mills here, how- 
ever, .y that if Montana mills have 
lost tr le, it has not been secured local- 
ly. ‘ e only explanation seems to be 
that consumption of flour has been 
subn: il, and bakers confirm this in so 
far as sales of bread are concerned. 

Sm cr Outside Business—Some flour 
has « inued to move to the Atlantic 
seabo. « for the Middle West and for 
the S :theast, but at very close prices, 
and « ‘siderably less business has been 
done those directions recently than 
earlic 1 the season. 

Flo. Prices—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, April 2: 
family patent $8.10@8.60 bbl, basis 49- 
lb cot ns; pastry flour $7@7.40, 98's; 
stand:»1 patent $7.35@7.75, 98’s; blends, 
made rom spring and Pacific hard 
wheat: $8.40@9.05, 98's. 


Har’ wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, -rrival draft terms, April 2: Da- 
kota, © '.15@9.55 bbl; Montana, $8@8.20. 

Export Trade—There was complete 


absenc’ of export trade in flour last 
week. Coast quotations were close to a 
price } \rity with other flours offered to 
orienta! markets, but hardly an inquiry 
came i:rough. Hongkong stocks have 
increas: 1 slightly on account of the in- 
ability to move flour from there to 
South China and last week totaled 680,- 
000 49-1b sacks. Australian mills’ c.i.f. 
quotations were $7.65 bbl for straights, 
Shangh:i $7.40, and Canadian clears 
$6.60, «cainst $7.60 for coast straights, 
and $7.10 for cut-off. 

Export Flour Prices—Prevailing ex- 
port flour quotations, April 2: to Hong- 
kong and North China ports, soft wheat 
straighis $7.60 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, 
or $6.99, net, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cottons; 
clears, 20c bbl less; patents $8.45, c.i.f., 
less 2 per cent, or $7.70, net, f.a.s. To 
the United Kingdom, soft wheat 
straighis 44s, and hard wheat straights 
45s, c.i.f., per 280 lbs, jutes. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

Output Pet. of 
i bbls activity 
March April $B. .ccccsse 23,23 44 
Trevious Weel: s<i seve és 23,544 45 
TA ago .. susan eeees iets 14,600 28 
TWO years AGG. wc c¢esveecs 23,982 45 
ZRrOO years GOD occesesess 34,485 65 
WORE years OSD 6 ccceseaeeé 16,195 31 
Fi) years O96. sccincdev es 6,862 13 

Output of Tacoma mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

March April: B.ccscawes 24,23 43 
Previous week .cscccecece 24,615 43 
BOF ASO ..cviekese teens 9,994 18 
TWO years GO sceecedsces 11,867 21 
Three years AGO ..seeeeees 17,583 31 
Four ye2rs a@O ..eccoceees 19,888 35 
Five years ago ...sssceses 22,959 40 
MERCH ANTS’ EXCHANGE CLEARING HOUSE 


Trading in wheat futures will begin 
on the Seattle Merchants’ Exchange 
Cleariny House market early this month, 
on a date to be fixed by the trustees. 
The following have so far purchased 
memberships : 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co., The White- 
“uwaney Co., Seattle Grain Co., subsid- 
‘ary of the Centennial Mill Co., Albers 
Bros. Milling Co. Novelty Mill Co., 
First National Bank, Henry Kleinberg, 








Inc., Logan & Bryan, J. Mikkelson, Inc., 
H. F. Ostrander, Ryer Grain Co., Gor- 
don T.- Shaw, Strauss & Co., Inc. 
Suzuki & Co., Ltd., Terminal Trading 
Lo., Washington Co-operative Egg & 
Poultry Association, The Chas. H. Lilly 
Co., and Asano Bussan Co., all of Seat- 
tle; Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco; 
Astoria (Oregon) Flouring Mills Co; 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Belgrade, 
Mont; Greely Elevator Co., Great Falls, 
Mont; R. J. Stephens Grain Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash; Henry Collins, Pendleton, 
Oregon. 
WHEAT 


Wheat was nominally on an export 
price basis to the United Kingdom last 
week, due largely to lower ocean 
freights, but business was confined to 
moderate parcel sales, little wheat be- 
ing available, as farmers are not selling 
freely. 

Prompt wheat quotations, April 2: 
soft white, $1.49 bu; western white, 
$1.491%.; hard winter, $1.45; western red, 
$1.43; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.48@1.49. 


NOTES 

Philip Wolfe, Calgary, Alta., manager 

of James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., 

grain, Winnipeg, was in Seattle last 
week, 


Wheat receipts at Seattle, July 1, 
1925, to April 1, 1926, 5,736 cars, against 
7,093 last year; Tacoma 5,199, against 
3,986; Portland 15,059, against 14,062. 

L. F. Nichols, traffic manager for. the 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont., 
and Mrs. Nichols, who have been taking 
a vacation on the north coast, returned 
home last week. 


The recently incorporated Tri-State 
Grain Co., a Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho wheat farmers’ co-operative mar- 
keting organization, will take over the 
properties of the Tri-state Terminal Co., 
which has been in process of liquidation 
for some time and which ceased to func- 
tion some years ago on the formation of 
the Washington Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, in July. March flour receipts 
at Seattle were 235 cars; at Tacoma, 109. 


PORTLAND 
Flour prices held steady last week in 
the face of the wheat decline. Buying 
continued of a hand-to-mouth sort. Bak- 
ers are delaying their usual spring pur- 
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chasing until there are signs that the 
market has settled. On April 3 family 
patents were quoted at $9.45 bbl, bak- 
ers hard wheat $9.45, and bakers blue- 
stem $8.45. A moderate oriental busi- 
ness was worked last week. 

Qutput of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

March 28-April 3 ......... 17,103 27 
Previous week ........... 14,102 22 
WOSP - BHO --6 baie cv ccescces 15,663 25 
Se AE A ccc nnceeces 37,743 60 
Three years ago .......... 28,398 49 
Four years ago ........... 21,133 37 
Five years ago ........... 18,422 38 


Grain men report more of a disposi- 
tion by farmérs in some sections to sell, 
but, on the whole, offerings are light. 
There was a moderate demand for white 
export wheat and also for red milling 
grades last week. Closing bids on April 
8: Big Bend blue-stem, soft white and 
western white $1.48 bu; hard white, 
$1.46; northern spring, $1.43%; hard 
winter, $1.42; western red, $1.40. 


NOTES 

Wheat shipments last month were I,- 
060,213 bus exported, and 110,032 to Cal- 
ifornia. A lot of 46,667 bus barley was 
also exported. 

Flour shipments from Portland in 
March were only 23,313 bbls exported 
and 111,308 sent to domestic ports. Ex- 
ports to the Orient were 7,500 bbls to 
Tsingtao, 2,000 to Shanghai, and 50 to 
Chefoo. 

Strict enforcement of the law relating 
to the sale of flour in Oregon has been 
announced by W. A. Dalziel, deputy 


state sealer of weights and measures. ° 


All firms selling this commodity have 
been warned that it is a violation of the 
law to sell or offer for sale any white, 
whole wheat, graham or rye flour in any 
other size sack than the standard one 
prescribed by the Oregon law. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Flour quotations last week were about 
20c bbl lower on bakers flours, including 
patents, straights and macaroni, both 
from eastern mills and those of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. California mills did not 
make any change in family patent prices, 
though bakers ists were revised. 

Mill representatives complain of gen- 
eral dullness, of demand for short-term 
contracts and immediate shipments, and 
of decreased stocks. Flour shipments 
into San Francisco and Oakland are as 
heavy as usual. Continued advertising 
of bakers bread has more than kept up 
the demand. 

California family patents were quoted 
on April 8 at $9.10 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco, basis 98-lb cottons, sec- 
ond patents $8.20@8.50, and pastry flour 
$7.70; Kansas standard patents were 
held at $8.80@9; Montana standard pat- 
ents, $8.65@8.80; Dakota standard pat- 
ents, $8.85@9; Pacific Northwest blue- 








New Whole Wheat Mill in Los Angeles 


























HE first unit of the new flour mill which has been erected by the Vitamin 
Products Corporation in the industrial district of Los Angeles, Cal., 
covers a ground space measuring 50x104, and contains approximately 
5,500 feet of floor space in the two-story and basement front section and one- 


story rear. 


With the land and equipment, the mill represents an investment 


of about $60,000, including $20,000 worth of new machinery. The Vitamin 
Products Corporation, which was organized about two years ago and has 


been operating in rented property on Aliso Street, has a 


tented process 


for grinding the wheat kernel to produce an unusually light colored whole 


wheat flour. 


Officers of the company are E; M, Allison 
Kious vice president, W. H. Crane treasurer, and R. M. K 


resident, C. S. 
ly. secretary. 
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stem patents $7.60@7.80, straights $7.50 
@7.70, macaroni flours $7.30@7.50, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco. 


NOTES 
R. F. Redmond, flour miller, Eureka, 
was a San Francisco visitor last week. 


R. R. Smith, of the Humbolt Milling 
Co., Fortuna, Cal., recently transacted 
business here. 


A. F. Pillsbury, treasurer of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., has been spending 
a few days in San Francisco. 

The Oakland (Cal.) Terminal & Ele- 
vator Co. is contesting, through injunc- 
tion suits, an attempt to foreclose on a 
promissory note of $210,000 and a deed 
of trust. 


Benjamin b. Bryan, senior partner of 
Logan & Bryan, grain, Chicago, just 
made his thirtieth visit in 30 years to 
San Francisco, coming on the Empress 
of Scotland. 


The Globe Grain & Milling Co. is 
planning a new indebtedness of $1,500,- 
000, the stockholders being asked to ap- 
prove a resolution passed by the direc- 
torate. Provision of a cash fund for 
peak operations is planned, it is stated, 
the new issue of debentures bearing 6 
per cent interest and maturing in July, 
1932. 

Through operation of the Rogerson 
cut-off, the Twin Falls section of Idahv 
is 325 miles nearer San Francisco. The 
rail line which has been built from Wells, 
Nev., to Rogerson, Idaho, will open new 
transportation routes for grain. ‘he 
Twin Falls country has produced much 
grain sent to both Portland and Ogden. 
The new route gives San Francisco 
practically a parity with Portland as to 
distance. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


LOS ANGELES 

Hand-to-mouth buying of California 
flours continued last week, with prices 
of all grades remaining unchanged. 
Western and midwestern flours showed 
very little activity, but a slight rise in 
price was reported in all but Dakota 
standard patents. 

According to one of the leading mill- 
ing companies, the current low levels 
and stagnant markets are due to the 
general downward tendency of stocks of 
all kinds throughout the country, rather 
than to any definite local causes. 

Carload quotations, April 2: Califor- 
nia family patents $9.20 bbl, basis 14’s; 
California hard wheat bakers $8.40, basis 
¥,’s; California blended bakers, $8.20; 
California pastry, $7.50; Kansas stand- 
ard patents, $9; Washington-Oregon 
blue-stem patents, $8.25; Montana stand- 
ard patents, $9; Dakota standard pat- 
ents, $9.50; Washington pastry, $7.75. 


AUSTRALIAN FLOUR WINS 
APPROVAL IN ENGLAND 


MELBouRNE, Vicrorta, March 9.— 
Pleasing success has rewarded the efforts 
to advertise Australian flour in the 
United Kingdom. On the close of the 
Wembley exhibition a baker who had 
had experience both in England and 
Australia was appointed by the flour 
millers of New South Wales, Victoria 
and Western Australia to give demon- 
strations to bakers in London to prove 
the quality of Australian flour. 

Impressed by the results recorded, the 
baker has now been directed to visit the 
provincial centers for a period of six 
months. Reports indicate that bakers 
who attended the demonstrations have 
been greatly impressed, and many have 
expressed surprise that so many more 
loaves of bread can be obtained from 
straight run Australian flour than with 
English straight run. For a long while 
Glasgow has been the largest individual 
buyer of Australian flour in the United 
Kingdom. Generally the price of the 
Australian product is about equal to that 
of straight run British flour. 

Cuartes J. Matruews, 








NEW ZEALAND WHEAT YIELD 

MeELsourneE, Victoria, March 9.—It is 
officially estimated that the wheat pro- 
duction of New Zealand this season will 
be 4,600,000 bus, compared with 5,447,- 
758 for the previous season. This will 
involve heavier imports of grain from 
Australia than had been expected. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


Average Export Prices 
Monthly average export prices of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn shipped from the 
United States, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 


1926— Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
January ...... $7.39 $1.65 $ .91 
1925— 
December .... 7.08 1.52 -89 
November .... 6.90 1.40 -98 
October ...... 7.00 1.34 1.00 
September .... 7.45 1.58 1.08 
pO Pere 7.50 1.70 1.25 
ee 7.62 1.66 1.24 
SURO seccccces 7.69 1.75 1.28 
BO cascevces 7.84 1.77 1.24 
BOTT ccvcccece 8.23 1.80 1.32 
March ....... 8.39 1.91 1.33 
February ..... 8.20 1.98 1.36 
January ...... 7.55 1.76 1.29 
1924—. 
December 6.97 1.61 1.22 
November .... 6.67 1.57 1.16 
October ....... 6.32 1.61 1.31 
September .... 6.13 1.36 1.25 
August ....... 5.85 1.35 1.20 
SUE cvvccvces 5.32 1.25 1.15 
A ee 5.00 1.16 -90 
MT Gscvcacce 5.10 1.10 -92 
yp. rere 5.13 1.08 -92 
DEY 63.004 3.5% 5.12 1.06 94 
February ..... 5.00 1,08 91 
January ...... 5.02 1.08 88 
1923— 
December 5.08 1.12 -85 
November .... 5.16 1.10 1.01 
October ...... 5.17 1.11 1.01 
September .... 56.03 1.12 95 
August ....... 5.15 1.09 -99 
Ses 5.50 1.18 -99 
SE £00-6063:08 5.65 1.24 -95 
) Aree eer 5.74 1.24 -90 
PSP eeeeee 5.76 1.35 87 
BEATOR .cccces 5.72 1.30 -85 
February ..... 5.70 1.27 .85 
January ..«... 5.75 1.28 82 
1922— ws 
December .... 5.60 1.24 -80 
November .... 5.47 1.23 81 
October ...... 5.27 1.18 -78 
September .... 5.47 1.17 -T1 
BEBRTE oo cccce 5.85 1.26 e772 
WE othe ans «4 5.90 1.31 -78 
BURG cvccecses 6.18 1.30 -71 
BEE coscccces 6.07 1.39 -71 
ATT cccccses 6.05 1.37 -70 
DE. cco cece 5.82 1.36 -70 
February ..... 5.35 1.25 .64 
January ...... 5.50 1.21 -63 


Yearly average export values of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn, by calendar years: 
Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 

$7.65 $1.72 $1.12 


i) Sree 6 

19234... cc ceeee 5.70 1.4 97 
»t > | ee 5.40 1.18 87 
1932.....-ce0- 5.68 1.25 70 
pt |) ere 7.00 1.54 +72 
19230... 2c. 11.30 2.73 1.48 


Yearly average export values of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn, by fiscal years ended 
June 30: 

Flour, i Wheat, bu ~~ bu 

$7.2 P 


1936? . cc cnee $1.56 97 
1926......600- 7 o4 1.57 1.26 
1934... cccccee 5.11 1.11 -92 
|) eee 5.64 1.24 -80 
1932... ccc eeee 6.16 1.34 -65 
1981... ce oee 9.55 2.35 -89 
1930... .ccevee 11.11 2.50 1.65 
1919... .ccseee 11.08 2.37 1.60 
| | ee 11.19 2.36 1.83 
UDI. wc ceccces 7.80 1.98 1.12 
|) | Bee 5.69 1,24 -80 
|) | eee 5.86 1.28 80 
|) Bee 4.60 -95 74 
| SS 4.66 -97 58 
1912... cceeee 4.63 -94 72 
WIL... ccceces 4.87 -92 56 
1910... ..ceees 5.26 1.02 69 


*Seven months. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on March 31, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
i i reser eee 745 340 cee 
Consolidated .... aot 187 123 209 
Ogilvies ........ 1,154 83 271 eee 
Grain Growers .. 1,515 226 495 
Fort William ... 1,128 144 173 “es 
De “Se Be nesccode 8,896 867 403 278 
Northland ...... 5,450 814 856 oe 
Can. Gov't ...... 1,315 161 450 824 
Sask. Co-op. 

SS Serer 4,440 528 409 483 

BG. 8 ccccccce 5,721 717 554 209 
Private elevators. 16,475 2,038 2,010 801 
AMOR .cccccccse 5,818 611 127 eee 

TOERES 2cc cece 48,042 7,021 6,211 2,304 
Year ago ....... 33,275 14,174 6,014 38,394 
Afloat year ago.. 1,388 680 127 a4 
Receipts ........ 567 105 71 10 
Rail shipments.. 296 153 50 3 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... B DORM oc ccceds 1,298 
No. 1 northern..3,712 Kota .......... 184 
No. 2 northern..4,845 Winter ........ g 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor 419 Others ........ 8,165 
No. 3 northern..5,580 Private ....... 16,475 
Bs. SG vecceveere 1,190 Afloat ......... 5,818 
Bes BD ccccoseces 187 
Me  06.64609008 129 BORE seccces 48,042 
WORE ccs nvecvcs 29 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No, 3 C. W...... BBL Others ..cccccee 1,564 
Wo. 3 C. W...... 887 Private ........ 2,038 
Wx. 1 feed ..... 4B  ABORE .nccscves 
1 feed .......+. 8 
B TOOd .crccsces 600 BOER occ cccce 7,021 





Shipments of grain through Vancouver 
harbor last year totaled 34,773,294 bus. 


United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 

Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, with 
percentages of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 
at 4% bus to the bbl): 


-——000’s omitted———,, Per ct. 


1926— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
February .... 648 1,700 
January ..... 676 2,412 56 
1925— 
December .... 1,009 3,695 55 
November .... 872 4,696 46 
October ...... 1,013 4,355 61 
September ... 800 9,391 28 
August ....... 874 7,905 33 
TORY acccsccce 775 5,288 40 
SOMO ccccccces 820 7,070 34 
MAY ccccccccs 690 9,870 24 
APOT ccccsece 955 8,424 84 
March ....... 1,387 9,961 39 
February .... 936 7,387 36 
January ..... 988 8,484 34 
1924— 
December .... 1,452 17,791 27 
November .... 1,616 27,830 21 
October ...... 1,852 45,128 16 
September ... 1,462 32,662 17 
August ....... 949 16,835 20 
SUV sccccccce 789 4,048 47 
JUNE ...ccees 1,174 4,975 52 
BAG ccccvcces 976 2,811 61 
BOOT occcocece 1,038 3,747 56 
March ....... 1,426 2,958 69 
February .... 1,539 3,103 69 
January ..... 1,716 4,421 64 
1923— 
December .... 1,789 4,941 62 
November .... 1,778 4,148 67 
October ...... 2,092 9,239 51 
September ... 1,568 15,409 $1 
August ...... 1,273 14,198 29 
ME 4b deatee a4 884 8,843 $1 
MD, aie c'eeeey's 806 9,252 28 
BP Sudevees 933 9,973 31 
MNES 404.0 0%0% 1,167 4,943 52 
OO ar 1,430 4,291 60 
February ..... 1,379 5,991 61 
‘January ..... 1,161 7,296 42 


By calendar years— 
25 11, 





86,526 87 
166.302 30 
98,524 43 
164,692 29 
280,058 20 
218,287 29 
148,086 45 
111,177 47 
106,196 37 
154,050 30 
205,906 26 
173,862 256 
99,509 86 
61,655 44 
32,669 65 
24,257 61 
48,490 47 
1926-26°....... 6,667 $9,443 43 
1934038. sé 00000 13,896 195,490 24 
De x 0 0-0:0 00:0 17,253 78,793 50 
19233-23........ 14,883 154,951 30 
So eee 15,798 208,321 25 
1920-21........ 16,181 293,268 20 
eee 21,651 122,431 44 
po! eee 24,182 178,583 38 
es eee 21,880 34,119 74 
| Sees 11,943 149,831 26 
BPEROED + 6 000008 15,521 173,274 29 
oo, See 16,183 259,643 22 
i) | ee 11,821 92,394 87 
BORDER é cccccce 11,395 91,603 36 
CE Sa 11,006 80,160 62 
oe Seo 10,129 23,729 66 
po) es 9,041 46,680 47 
1908-09........ 10,521 66,923 44 


*Eight months. 


United States—Fiscal Year Exports 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by fiscal years, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 
WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Years ending 


June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
Oo vevesoses 39,443,000 6,667,000 
BERS co ccccvccsoe 195,490,000 13,896,000 
BESO crsevcecee 78,793,034 17,252,620 
BOER ccccsccace 154,950,971 14,882,714 
ESS 208,321,091 15,796,824 
EEEe de secceces 293,267,637 16,181,234 
BODO. cccsosense 122,430,724 21,651,261 
res 178,582,673 24,181,979 
BOERS ccdccccoce 34,118,853 21,879,951 
DMs ¢eacssccgs 149,831,427 11,942,778 
Bilin 00 0¢06s0¢0 173,274,015 15,520,669 
BEE s sovcccesse 259,642,533 16,182,765 
Pe 92,393,775 11,821,461 
re 91,602,974 11,394,805 
Seem acvaccgecce 30,160,212 11,006,487 
Eee 23,729,302 10,129,435 
Pee 46,679,876 9,040,987 
Serer 66,923,244 10,521,161 
0 ere 100,371,057 13,927,247 
Sas eccess¢ace 76,569,423 15,584,667 
BOP ve ctadasces 34,973,291 13,919,048 
SEE eee 4,394,402 8,826,335 
2a 44,230,169 16,999,432 
, rey 114,181,420 19,716,484 
Doe rien tones 154,856,000 17,759,000 
BE Rcccedsvecese 132,061,000 18,651,000 
See 101,950,000 18,699,000 
| PRL Eee 139,433,000 18,486,000 
BERS. cccsvevese 148,231,000 15,350,000 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Years ending 


June 30— Barley Corn Oats Rye 
| ee 23,663 15,503 23,422 6,459 
arr 23,653 8,460 10,874 49,909 
Mieke v0 11,209 21,186 1,149 17,705 
| 18,501 93,146 18,790 50,227 
Sa 22,400 176,410 15,767 29,904 
ee 20,45 66,911 4,302 45,735 
| eee 26,571 14,468 383,945 87,463 
a 20,458 16,688 96,361 27,540 

ee 26,285 40,997 105,837 11,990 
Seta keccas 16,381 64,720 88,944 13,260 
. See 27,473 38,217 95,918 14,532 
BBE s cabcce 26,754 48,786 96,809 12,544 
., re 6,645 9,381 1,860 2,223 
i. SS 17,537 49,065 33,759 1,823 
Co: ee 2,585 40,039 2,172 
oo) Seer 9,399 63,671 2,045 
ar 4,312 36,802 1,685 220 
Bs as a<8 6,580 35,853 1,510 1,272 
| ae 4,349 52,446 1,158 2,419 
ar 8,238 83,300 4,014 749 
 , Cee 17,729 117,718 46,324 1,355 
| Se 10,661 88,807 5,479 
CO eee 10,881 55,858 1,154 765 
ee 8,429 74,833 4,613 5,422 
Se 8,72 26,636 9,971 2,697 
| RE 6,293 177,817 37,046 2,326 
Se 23,661 209,348 41,369 2,355 
are 2,267 174,089 80,310 10,141 
SEs.ccaces 11,237 208,745 69,130 15,541 


*Eight months. 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
c— Week ending— — July 1, 1925, to 
March 27 March 20 March 27, 1926 

3,000 50,000 1,569,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 

o— Week ending 
March 27 March 20 
114,000 99,000 


July 1, 1925, to 
March 27, 1926 
12,034,000 








United States—Twelve Months’ Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat from the United States from Feb. 1, 1925, to Jan. 31, 1926, by countries 
of destination, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in bushels (000’s 


omitted): 





To— Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. ~—_. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Totals 
Belgium ....... 442 1,306 1,706 633 220 451 1,610 628... 10 240 4 7,250 
Denmark ....... aceui 24 36 24 32 rr ies 43 ‘ 159 
WONG ns cccavud 533 645 2,204 2,110 721 236 “70 139 59 25 74 9 6,825 
Germany ....... 216 210 360 322 80 116 783 235... 94 90 19 2,625 
| Arr se 166 648 eee 55 337 875 427 eee eee ese eee coe 2,508 
pe PTET EE awa 10 aes 10 awe 3 3 ove 3 open oe 31 
Gibraltar ....... 305 eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ees 305 
a eee 104 eee ees eee coe eee eee eos ees eee eee 168 272 
BEE 8694006008 3,956 4,261 1,559 704 3847 38651 53 100 128 441 194 3868 12,462 
Malta, etc. ..... oa 19 FT ccs ens 30 42 BS cee 4 BE see 124 
Netherlands .... 152 540 1,109 355 225 572 1,068 854 26 14 296 237 5,448 
Sweden ........ 49 GB nes SB cee ose | eer eae 10 Se ses 198 
Turkey (Europe) 41 104 ose Pry oss eas eve see eed wes bas wie 145 
U. Kingdom ...1,199 1,979 1,195 1,483 1,023 744 1,753 2,618 678 408 1,719 1,292 16,091 
SPOTRRE ccccsscc 8 bas 24 eee eee TT 15 112 157 112 oes see 428 
Canada ........ 126 6 106 3,081 3,793 1,762 1,870 2,667 2,145 2,667 625 3 18,851 
POD coceveres 68 72 81 81 68 97 108 160 166 126 1389 152 1,318 
Panama ........ eee eae aes ae ve ees ees ere eve eee eae 298 
Honduras 6s eee 8 8 ee eee 14 oes eee eee eee sas 80 
CUBS scceee subs 2 3 2 3 3 3 3 2 2 4 1 28 
Colombia . ve ee 25 21 2 18 15 5 33 26 4 | rr 181 
CRIM cccsccccee eee coe eee 374 eee . eee oe 17 see eee coe 391 
TOMER ccccecsccc oes ees eve oes 99 i7 «+. 1,498 946 777 #4170 161 3,658 
Other countries. 4 45 56 688 136 16 65 3 > errs 52 7 922 

, | Se 7,387 9,961 8,424 9,870 7,070 5,288 7,901 9,391 4,354 4,696 3,695 2,411 80,448 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 


in bushels: 





nding July 1 to 





as Week e _———__—. 

Wheat to— March 27, 26 March 28, ’25 March 20, 26. Mch. 27, 26 Mch. 28, ’25 
TOMY ceccicccccccccscve veces 153,000 8,000 1,703,000 22,710,000 
United Kingdom ...... ssese. 407,000 37,000 9,650,000 36,059,000 
Other Europe ......... 103,000 250,000 81,000 11,243,000 53,286,000 
GORE Scccgiicvccccvese “sSesone | ‘sevese “seenes 11,907,000 48,614,000 
Other countries ........ 121,000 49,000 594,000 6,641,000 7,384,000 
Totals .cccccscccoes *224,000 859,000 720,000 41,144,000 168,053,000 

Barley ..cccsccccccscccccecs 37,000 324,000 111,000 23,517,000 17,498,000 
COPR sccccccecccseccccescess 318,000 107,000 276,009 17,019,000 5,636,000 
a Pee ceseeceeccccccccs 99,000 170,000 15,000 23,586,000 5,025,000 
eee eeecccesesesccsecces 172,000 251,000 eeceee 6,833,000 31,216,000 


” etactiliian 117,000 bus via Pacifie ports. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on March 27, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King. 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com. 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Mch. 28, 
Wheat— Mch. 27 vious week 1925 
United States*... 37,385 —1,887 63,327 
United Statesf... 2,821 —87 2,210 
CE dsc s¥ cess 100,446 —1,436 75,048 
POtmle occseces 140,652" -—3,410 140,585 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


WOOO coseccccuce $53,800 —2,400 95.500 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

BOERNE cccsvccccs 194,452 —5,810 239,085 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

oo errr 39,786 +246 36,711 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

WOOO, nob-0cbeens 77,186 —1,656 98,434 


*East of Rocky Mountains. tTWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 


Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 


United States—_____ 
East Pacific 

of Rockies Coast Total 

28,013,000 1,272,000 29,285,000 
- 33,248,000 793,000 34,041,000 
+ 41,130,000 2,060,000 43,190.000 
+ 54,543,000 2,096,000 56,635 000 
+ 48,238,000 2,816,000 61,054,000 
51,483,000 3,191,000 54,674,000 





SOM. Aesececs 55,024,000 4,220,000 69,244 000 
Feb. 1...... 48,321,000 3,188,000 61,505.000 
Week 
ending— 
March 6 + 42,979,000 8,357,000 46,336,000 
March 13 .. 41,371,000 8,044,000 44,41: .000 
March 20 .. 89,272,000 2,908,000 42,189 000 
March 27 .. 37,385,000 2,821,000 40,206,000 
Total, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
1925— Canada both coasts afloat* 


July 1..... 36,602,000 65,887,000 60,900,000 
Aug. 1.... 22,513,000 56,554,000 41,800,000 
Sept. 1.... 7,475,000 50,665,000 31,400,000 
Oct. 1..... 58,366,000 115,005,000 31,500,000 


Nov. 1.... 77,821,000 128,875,000 41,300,000 
~— 1 - 105,820,000 160,494,000 39,900,000 
1926— 
Jan, 1.....119,077,000 178,321,000 35,500.000 
ie hee 107,475,000 158,984,000 46,400,000 
Week 
ending— 
March 6...105,183,000 151,519,000 58,800.000 


March 13..103,027,000 147,442,000 657,600.000 
March 20..101,882,000 144,062,000 656,200.000 
March 27..100,446,000 140,652,000 653,800,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

1925— 1926— 


July 1....116,787,000 Jan. 1....213,821,000 
Aug. 1.... 98,354,000 Feb. 1....205,384,000 
Sept. 1.... 82,065,000 Week ending— 

Oct. 1....146,505.000 March 6 ..210,319,000 
Nov. 1....170,175,000 March 13..205,042,000 
Dec. 1....200,394,000 March 20..200,262.000 


March 27..194,452,000 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States on April 8, as compiled by the sec- 
retary of the Chicago Board of Trade, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
69 39 11 


Baltimore .. 354 288 
Boston ..... sas 14 19 5 eee 
Buffalo .....1,738 2,546 1,906 197 329 
MOOR cence ses 4.0 156 160 70 
Chicago ....2,509 18,943 5,635 2,958 391 
Afloat .... ... 1,655 1,969 see wee 
Detroit ..... 170 40 135 18 eee 
Duluth .....9,305 -+» 11,454 565,476 642 
Afloat .... 1650 ane Tare 63 oan 
Galveston .. 273 eee re 14 


Indianapolis. 312 735 375 eee + 
Kan. City...8,465 6,324 3,409 120 68 
Milwaukee... 245 1,504 1,207 183 116 


Afloat .... 205 92 128 ec sas 
Minneapolis 6,633 615 19,365 3,590 3,397 
N. Orleans... 185 204 97 aa 2 
Newp. News ... 6.66 24 . 0 see 
New York .. 436 40 559 69 41 
Omaha ..... 811 1,968 3,024 341 82 
POOTte 2.06% 1 76 737 eee see 
Philadelphia. 468 153 263 6 21 
Sioux City... 262 224 466 ~ 23 
St. Joseph. .1,182 438 20 6 3 
St. Louis... 766 1,222 716 12 44 
Toledo ..... 669 378 240 12 5 

Afioat .... 245 eis cer age eee 
Wichita ...1,660 26 50 oe 





Totals ..32,044 36,485 62,023 13,443 5,195 
Last year..57,434 32,727 61,104 19,878 3,766 
Decreases: Wheat, 1,630,000 bus; corn, 
by ig oats, 1,950,000; rye, 272,000; barley, 
,000. 





Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News estimates Unit- 
ed States wheat stocks and movement 48 
follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 


March 13— 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
Receipts from farms. .507,000 671,000 591,000 
ME 9k < ko bya sidde 40,350 164,789 66,300 
| Releases ae 13,300 4,944 21,300 

Stocks March 13— 

At terminals ........ 44,415 71,751 69,680 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 63,335 65,904 97,338 
Week's decrease ..... 7,636 7,245 4,89 


April 7, 1926 
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PROTEST IS MADE AGAINST 
WATER DIVERSION PROJECT 


Shippers Declared Likely to Lose 8,000,000 
Tons of Cargo in 1926 as Re- 
sult of Plan 


CieveLann, Oxnio.—Shippers to and 
from Lake Superior stand to lose over 
8,000,000 tons of freight cargo during 
the 1926 season, due to the Chicago wa- 
ter diversion project. This information 
is contained in a warning sent to grain 
shippers, elevator owners, coal and ore 
concerns and vessel owners by George 
A. Marr, secretary of the Great Lakes 
Carriers’ Association, Cleveland. The 
maximum depth for vessels is set 9 in 
below last season, or 17 ft and 9 in. 
He said the lowest point is in St. Mary’s 
River. 

“The Chicago drainage diversion is 
resposible for at least six inches less 
water,’ Mr. Marr said. “In large 
freig!iters one inch is equal to 100 tons. 
It is estimated that 300 vessels make 30 
round trips during a navigation season 





to Lake Superior points, hauling grain 
and other commodities. This would 
mean in aggregate tonnage loss of 8,- 


100,01 
sels.” 

Telecrams protesting against any fur- 
ther civersion were sent to federal offi- 
cials Washington this week by An- 
drew Squire, president of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce. Similar mes- 
sages were sent to Wallace Dempsey, 
chairman of the rivers and harbors com- 
mittee of the House, Ohio’s two United 
States senators and several congress- 
men, including Theodore E. Burton, of 
Clevelind, an acknowledged authority 
on sucht matters. Similar messages also 
went to chambers of commerce and oth- 
er commercial bodies in Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, 'l'oledo, Detroit, Gary, Ashtabula, 
Erie, and the Great Lakes Harbors As- 
sociation, in Washington. 


tons, plus some for smaller ves- 


LATE OPENING IS FORESEEN 
Indications point to a late opening for 
navigation, possibly one of the latest in 
a decade. A record of 10 years shows 
the earliest since 1914 to have been April 
7, 1921, and the latest, May 5, 1923, the 
average in other years. being Apr:l 20. 
It is likely that 1926 will be a big 
year for grain shipping on the Great 
Lakes, as stores at Fort William and 
Port Arthur are increasing. More in- 
quiries are being made of Cleveland 
vessel owners regarding transportation 
charges, but very little contracting is re- 
ported either by grain brokers or ves- 
sel owners in Cleveland. For the week 
ending March 27, 65,126,000 bus grain 
were reported at the two ports above 
named, as against 53,622,000 a year ago. 
There are now over 47,700,000 bus wheat 
in store, or 17,768,000 more than a year 
ago, according to a report issued by the 
Lake Shippers’ Clearance Association. 


EARLY MOVEMENT OFFERINGS LIGHT 


Vessel men assert that the 1926 grain 
shipping season will run late because of 
the heavy supplies on hand at the open- 
ing of navigation. Offerings for early 
movement have been rather light, despite 
the heavy holdings at the head of the 
Great Lakes. It was reported at the 
week end that the Pillsbury interests had 
contracted to ship a cargo. 

John W. Smith, mayor of Detroit, 
has appointed a port commission to 
make a survey and submit recommenda- 
tions for development of that city’s port. 
William Robert Wilson, president of the 
Guardian Trust Co., heads the commis- 
Sion, and L. G. Macomber, city director 
of traffic and transportation, is secre- 
tary. The Michigan legislature last 
year authorized the establishment of 
port districts, and provided for the ac- 
quisition, construction and maintenance 
of a system of developing harbor im- 
provements and terminal facilities. 

J. H. Wess. 


Vessel Rate on Wheat Lowered 
DuturH, Minn.—The ice in the har- 
bor and. lake at Duluth-Superior is not 
Yielding much, due to the fact that the 
nights are so cold. Tugs and boats are 
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getting in shape to begin the season’s 
work. The vessel rate on wheat, Duluth 
to Buffalo, which was 3c bu a week ago, 
has dropped to 2%c, and the demand 
for tonnage has declined. The continu- 
ance of cold weather seems to restrict 
the volume of business. The opening of 
navigation is almost certain to be later 
than the average date. Considerable 
grain has been sold for opening ship- 
ment, but it may not get away before 
some time in May. 


Four Steamers Are Launched 

Burrato, N. Y.—Four new steamers 
built at British shipyards for the East- 
ern Steamship Co., Ltd., sailed from the 
yards last week, and will, it is expected, 
be the first to enter Montreal harbor 
from the sea this season. They are: the 
George L. Torain, the John S. Pillsbury, 
the James Stewart, carrying Scotch hard 
coal, and the Charles R. Huntley, with 
fluor spar. Edwin T. Douglass, of Buf- 
falo, after dispatching the four ships, 
will sail from Southampton on April 7. 


Navigation Opening Awaited by Mills 

Toronto, Ont.—Navigation is expect- 
ed to open shortly on the upper Great 
Lakes, and this fact is stimulating ac- 
tivity in lake freight and elevator cir- 
cles. There is a lot of grain waiting to 


- be moved. Mills east of the lakes are 


getting limited supplies by all-rail ship- 
ments for immediate use, but as far as 
possible are deferring business until 
navigation opens. 


Service to Bremen Resumed 
Puiaperpn1a, Pa.—The North Ger- 
man Lloyd’s Philadelphia-Bremen serv- 
ice will be resumed with the sailing on 

May 28 of the steamship Yorck. 








Canal Bonding Plan Discussed 

Burrato, N. Y.—Canal forwarders 
and smaller operators held out strongly 
at a meeting here last week against a 
proposed $100,000 bond, claiming it 
would force them out of business and 
give a monopoly of the canal to the large 
concerns which, with their own fleets of 
boats and doing their own shipping, 
would not be required to put up bonds. 


Legislation to make the use of the canal 
more attractive to shippers is to be in- 
troduced by Leonard W. H. Gibbs, state 
senator. The uniform bill of lading is 
considered the most important feature 
of the program. 


Rates on Flour Are Reduced 

New Orteans, La.—The Munson Line 
has announced a reduction in flour rates 
from the Northwest from 30c to 28c¢ per 
100 Ibs to Havana from New Orleans, 
to equalize the flour rate offered at Bal- 
timore. Other lines in New Orleans 
are understood to have made the same 
reduction. 


Steamship Firm Quits Business 

New Orteans, La.—The Orr Fruit & 
Steamship Co. went out of business on 
April 1. The Cuyamel Fruit Co. will 
continue the freight service to Cienfue- 
gos and Bluefields which this company 
has maintained for several years, accord- 
ing to G. A. Mahye, manager of the re- 
tiring company, and the fruit business 
will be handled by the Baker Banana 
Co., a recently organized concern headed 
by S. H. Baker. 





Galveston Rate Case Hearing Held 

New Orreans, La.—Edgar Moulton, 
assistant general manager of the New 
Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, has re- 
turned from Kansas City, where he at- 
tended the hearing before an interstate 
commerce examiner of the Galveston rate 
case. The examiner’s report is expected 
to be forthcoming early in September. 
If it is made, and the argument takes 
place in scheduled time, final decision 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will be made by December or January. 
Mr. Moulton said that grain and flour 
men gave solid support to New Orleans 
at the Kansas City hearing. 

In some quarters it is believed that, if 
Texas had only one port, plans could be 
made to concentrate efforts with a view 
of offering adequate grain elevator and 
other facilities; but the Texas ports are 
depicted as being engaged in warfare 
among themselves, with the result that if 
they should win their demands for a dif- 
ferential, they would be unprepared to 








Census Report on Flour Output 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 


products, by months. 


the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. 


The figures for January are revised to include reports received since 


These returns include only mills which 


are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of flour annually. 

The 1,022 mills reporting in February (41 of which were idle) produced 89 per cent of 
the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1923. The 1,046 
mills reporting in January produced 89 per cent of the flour reported in 1923. 


The wheat ground averaged 279.2 Ibs per bbl of flour in February, 
279.3 in December, 278.8 in November, 278.5 in October, 277.4 in September, 


279 in January, 
276.4 in August, 








275.9 in July, 275.2 in June, 275.5 in May, 274.5 in April, 274 in March, 274.4 in February, 


and 274.1 in January. 


The offal reported amounted to 18.1 Ibs per bu of wheat in February, 18 in January, 
18.2 in December, 18.1 in November, 18.2 in October, 18.1 in September, 17.6 in August, 
17.4 in July, 17.5 in June, 17.4 in May, 17.3 in April, 17.2 in March and February, and 


16.9 in January. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 





———Production—_——,, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1926— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
February .... 1,022 34,460,297 7,406,348 623,262,559 643,224 50.2 
January 1,046 40,358,021 8,679,028 728,335,001 647,340 53.6 
1925— 
December 1,044 41,655,786 8,948,322 756,198,349 648,149 53.1 
November ... 1,052 42,415,875 9,128,113 769,373,238 649,398 56.2 
October ..... 1,051 49,799,488 10,727,834 907,390,215 652,136 60.9 
September ... 1,050 45,952,321 9,938,279 833,270,479 644,803 61.7 
August ...... 1,037 42,817,865 9,292,632 754,446,245 642,257 55.6 
TUly woccceee 1,047 40,650,566 8,840,278 708,349,042 649,201 52.4 
TUNE wecccece 1,057 35,525,909 7,744,712 621,141,095 645,500 46.1 
MAY ccccivccce 1,048 31,874,430 6,941,623 553,749,523 647,003 42.9 
ApPril .cccccee 1,058 $1,065,514 6,780,942 536,262,588 649,478 40.2 
March .....<. 1,067 33,547,957 7,346,597 576,955,340 652,147 43.3 
February .... 1,056 37,720,108 8,248,124 648,196,645 650,904 52.8 
January .... 1,050 45,009,962 9,852,531 762,488,589 658,660 57.5 
STATEMENT FOR 968 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Percent 
-—— Production : Average lbs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
1926— 
January . 89,499,075 8,496,775 712,208,416 278.9 18.0 626,282 54.3 
1925— 
December - 40,703,036 8,744,377 738,490,592 279.3 18.1 627,671 53.6 
November . 41,395,361 8,911,993 750,267,100 278.7 18.1 626,725 56.9 
October 48,871,392 10,529,696 890,319,618 278.5 18.2 631,513 61.8 
September 45,363,574 9,808,687 821,781,160 277.5 18.1 626,744 62.6 
August ..... 42,210,639 9,165,258 742,211,161 276.3 17.6 626,209 56.3 
SOIF ccccsecs 39,938,426 8,686,922 695,756,869 275.9 17.4 630,123 53.0 
BESS. 20s00r% 34,770,601 7,680,875 607,471,475 275.2 17.5 622,676 46.8 
MAY ..cccces 31,303,588 6,819,432 543,089,662 275.4 17.3 627,220 43.5 
BRET ss cvsce 30,771,548 6,719,106 530,595,598 274.8 17.2 631,040 41.0 
March ...... 33,107,723 7,252,996 568,841,451 273.9 17.2 628,954 44.4 
February . 87,150,197 8,127,989 637,645,872 274.2 17.2 626,376 54.1 
January . 44,449,239 9,730,147 752,698,343 274.1 16.9 634,534 59.0 


*These ‘mills produced approximately 87 per cent of the total wheat flour reported 


in 1923. 


NOTE.—The monthly flour output figures of the Bureau of the Census represent ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the total production of all the mills grinding 5,000 or more bbls 


of flour annually. 


mills, not covered in the monthly census reports. 


Allowance should also be made for the flour production of the smaller 


A careful comparison of the census 


figures with commercial estimates, covering the entire period since May 1, 1923, indicates 
that the average monthly census estimate of flour production is 81 per cent of the probable 
total for all wheat flour mills in the country. Therefore, to determine the approximate 


total flour output for any given month— 


Divide the census flour production figure by 0.81, 
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handle any large volume of grain. On 
the other hand, it is asserted that New 
Orleans has ample facilities for the han- 
dling of grain and grain products, not 
only from the standpoint of elevator 
space, but from the equally important an- 
gles of switching facilities and barge line 
service. 


Montreal Activity Beginning 

Monrreat, Que.—The dead season in 
Montreal harbor is definitely at an end. 
The first indication of the change oc- 
curred recently when the sluice gatés of 
Lachine Canal were raised, and the proc- 
ess of emptying the canal started. This 
has to be done every year before navi- 
gation opens, to allow repairs to the 
canal. 

Grain exporters and lake shippers ap- 
proached the Montreal harbor commis- 
sioners recently, asking that the pro- 
jected 3,000,000-bu storage extension to 
No. 8 elevator be completed as soon as 
possible, urging that the storage space 
available in the harbor is at present in- 
sufficient. The harbor commissioners in- 
formed the shippers that they intended 
hurrying the work as fast as possible, but 
it was being hindered by the unhappy 
political situation at Ottawa, which is 
delaying the voting of funds without 
which the harbor commissioners cannot 
proceed with the work. 

They also assured the grain men that 
this season Windmill Point would be 
used as a moorage basin until present 
alterations to Bickerdike Basin were 
completed, when the latter would be 
used exclusively for moorage purposes, 
providing accommodation for 18 vessels. 
This will eliminate the delays caused to 
lake vessels loading and unloading, 
through being tied up two and three 
abreast near the elevators. 


Change of Iowa Freight Rates 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Considerable effort 
has been made by various interests re- 
cently to obtain a readjustment by rail- 
roads of the freight rate situation in 
Iowa. This has resulted in an announce- 
ment by the railroads interested, making 
the rates in Iowa south of the Rock 
Island main line le lower to St. Louis 
than to Chicago, on the main line of the 
Rock Island the same rates to St. Louis 
and Chicago, and north thereof 2c higher 
to St. Louis than to Chicago. The tariffs 
for these rates have not been issued, but 
will be published to take effect May 5. 


Heavy Movement Indicated at Buffalo 

Burrato, N. Y.—Indications point to 
a large grain traffic on the barge canal 
at the opening of navigation. Accord- 
ing to reports from Pendleton, where a 
large section of land recently slid into 
the canal, the repairs to the waterway 
cannot be carried out until the ice has 
disappeared. 





Buffalo Harbor Improvements 

Burrato, N. Y.—Work on the first item 
of the harbor improvement program is 
due to start by May. This will be the 
construction of a slip and municipal dock 
at the foot of Michigan Avenue to per- 
mit the mooring of ten boats on one side 
of the dock and four on the other. It is 
planned to build nine of these slips inside 
the breakwall to provide safe mooring 
for vessels. 


Transfer of Boats Effected 

Toronto, Ontr——The Paterson Steam- 
ship Co., Fort William, Ont., has pur- 
chased seven boats from the Interlake 
Steamship Co., Cleveland. It is the in- 
tention of the former to either open an 
office in Cleveland or to secure a repre- 
sentative there. The Paterson company 
has also lately obtained a number of 
boats from the Canadian government 
merchant marine, and these, together 
with the Cleveland purchase, now com- 
prise a portion of its fleet. The company 
is engaged in the grain shipping busi- 
—_ between Canadian ports and Buf- 
falo. 


Parcel Space to United Kingdom 
PortLanp, Orecon.— Steamer parcel 
space for wheat to the United Kingdom 
amounting to 2,000 bus was engaged last 
week, but exporters made no announce- 
ment of wheat sales. 





There were 924,889,380 acres devoted 
to farms in the United States in 1925, 
compared with 955,883,715 in 1920. 
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Light mill production is the chief supporting factor in the millfeed mar- 
ket at present. There is a scarcity of nearly all grades for immediate ship- 
ment. An unusual feature of the situation is the extreme scarcity of feed 
in the Buffalo district, to which shipments are reported from Chicago. Buf- 
falo mills are shipping feed only in mixed cars, and have nothing to offer 
until May. Jobbers report increasing difficulty in getting supplies on order 
from Buffalo mills. Stocks, in fact, are low everywhere. Eastern Canadian 
mills are able to offer no straight cars of bran or shorts. 

- Mill prices are firm, with jobbers slightly lower, particularly for deferred 


shipment. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—The wmillfeed market is 
firm, and fair activity is reported by 
local jobbers. Mixers are not taking on 
much feed, but they report an improved 
eall for their products, so it is expected 
that they soon will be in the market. 
Outside mixers, however, have been 
buying millfeeds; sales of bran and 
middlings have been made to Buffalo 
and Boston at prices higher than could 
be secured here. Jobbers are optimistic 
of prospects for business this month. 


. Sales of late have nearly all been for 


immediate shipment, which indicates 
that’ stocks are light. Offerings of 
wheat feeds are not heavy. Spring 
bran was quoted, April 3, at $25.25@ 
25.50 ton, hard winter bran $26@26.25, 
standard middlings $25, flour middlings 
$27.50@29, and red dog $32.50@34. 

Mitwavuker.—Despite the quiet condi- 
tion in millfeed, there is a relatively 
firm tone to spot stuff, although later 
deliveries are inclined to be easy. Con- 
sumptive requirements took a_ slight 
spurt in the Wisconsin dairy belt with 
the arrival of the worst blizzard of the 
year as March turned into April. Indi- 
cations are that farmers are feeding 
anything but millfeed, and using home- 
grown feed and forage to an unusual 
extent. With milling operations below 
normal, feed output is limited, and of- 
ferings are held at firm prices when 
wanted quickly. Bran for later ship- 
ment was somewhat easier, but for all 
deliveries still ranges 50c ton above mid- 
dlings. A year ago the situation was 
reversed, Quotations, April 3: bran $25 
@25.50 ton, winter bran $26@26.50, 
standard middlings $24.50@25, flour 
middlings $27@28, and red dog $31@32, 
in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee, 

Sr. Lovis.—The millfeed market is 
featureless. Sales are slow, but offerings 
are light and mills are not pushing the 
sale of the feed they have on hand. 
Prices are slightly easier. Stocks are 
low, and nearly all the feed sold now is 
for immediate shipment. There has been 
some improvement in demand during the 
past month from mixed feed manufac- 
turers. Quotations, April 3: soft winter 
bran $25@26 ton, hard winter bran 
$24.50@25, and gray shorts $28@29. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Duturnu.—Trade in millfeed was lim- 
ited last week. A _ scattered inquiry 
brought in some sales, but offers were 
mostly reported under the market. 
Trade resulted only where buyers met 
mill prices. Mills were booked ahead 
and busy working on old orders. 


Minnearouis.—The only feature to the 
millfeed market is the scarcity of prac- 
tically all grades for immediate shi 
ment, due to light operation of mills, 
and a consistently good demand for 
split cars. Mills naturally give prefer- 
ence to the latter, since they are able to 
work in a little flour with each car. 

Mill prices are firm, but jobbers. are a 
little lower, particularly for deferred 
shipment. While mills ask $23 ton for 
bran, jobbers quote $22.75, and it is 
understood that some has been sold for 
May shipment at $22. There is some in- 
quiry for deferred shipment. 

A fair inquiry, from widely scattered 
territory, is reported for the heavier 
grades. 

Mills quote bran at $23 ton, standard 


middlings $23@23.50, flour middlings $27 
@29, red dog $31@32, wheat mixed feed 
$24@28, and rye middlings $20, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

April 6 Year ago 
CERES $22.75 @23.00 $22.50 @23.00 
Stand. middlings.. 22.00@22.50 22.50@23.00 
Flour middlings.. 25.00@26.00 29.00@29.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 30.00@33.00 36.00@39.00 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Light production of 
mills, with slightly better buying by the 
East, caused millfeed prices to strength- 
en last week. Shorts are particularly 
affected, being fully $1 higher than a 
week ago. Bran advanced about 50c. 
Country offerings are negligible. The 
better quality of red dog shared in the 
improved values, selling up to $35 ton, 
although other sales were unchanged at 
$38. Quotations, April 3, basis car lots, 
Kansas City: bran, $23 ton; brown 
shorts, $25@25.50; gray shorts, $26.50. 

Satina.—An_ exceptionally good de- 
mand for feed resulted from the heavy 
showers over the state last week. Prices 
remain unchanged. Quotations, April 1, 
car lots, Kansas City: bran, $1.20@1.25 
per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.30@1.35; gray 
shorts, $1.40@1.45. 

Hvutcuinson.—Millfeed demand is a 
little better, with the result that most 
of the shorts which have been accumu- 
lating have been marketed. Bran con- 
tinues scarce, with most mills in the 
market. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
bran, $24@25 ton; mill-run, $26; gray 
shorts, $27@28. 

Arcuison.—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues to absorb current production. 
Quotations, April 3, car lots, Missouri 
River: bran $23 ton, mill-run $24, shorts 
$25.50@26. 

Oxvtanoma Crry.—Markets are unusu- 
ally weak, and quotations have declined 
about 5c per 100 Ibs. The winter de- 
mand is passing, and stock unloading by 
mills of other states shot prices to pieces 
in many places. Prospects for good oats 
and corn crops in Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and Texas, and fields and pastures of 
grazing value in Oklahoma and Texas 
grain areas, are weakening factors. Quo- 
tations, April 3: mill-run bran $1.30@ 
1.385 per 100 lbs, straight bran $1.85@ 
1.40, and gray shorts $1.45@1.50. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Totepo.—Early last week there was a 
revival in millfeed. Inquiry was lively, 
and there were numerous sales. One 
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miller advanced his price $1 ton after 
selling considerable quantity. Other 
millers are holding prices firm, and look 
for an improvement. Soft winter wheat 
bran was quoted on April 1 at $28@30 
ton, mixed feed $28@30, and middlings 
$28@30, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansvitte.—Millfeed was more active 
last week, and shipping orders came in 
heavier volume. Quotations, on April 2: 
bran $29@30 ton, mixed feed $29.50, and 
shorts $30@30.50. 


THE SOUTH 


Norro.tx.—Millfeed continues dull, al- 
though ordinarily the market is brisk 
at this season. Trade is light because 
of the extra quantity of corn available 
in both Virginia and North Carolina. 
Demand for middlings is slack. Quota- 
tions, April 2: red dog $44@45 ton, flour 
middlings $33@34, standard bran $30.50 
@31.50, standard middlings $30@31. 

Nasuvitte.—Millfeed business con- 
tinues very satisfactory. Prices are 
steady, and most of the mills are well 
sold up. Unseasonably cold weather has 
helped sales. Quotations, April 3: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $29@31 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $31@35. 

Mempuis.—There is little activity in 


millfeed, and quotations are slightly . 


higher. Wheat bran, on April 1, was 
quoted at $27@27.50 ton, but sales were 
made at $26.50. Gray shorts were 
steadier at $30@30.50, but one or two 
cars sold at $29.50@29.75. Consumers 
expect lower prices, and are only buy- 
ing when they can pick up cars under 
the market. 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—Jobbers are having diffi- 
culty in getting supplies already on 
order from mills, as they have nothing 
to offer until May. Mills are shipping 
feeds only in mixed cars. Quotations, 
April 3: bran $28 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $28, flour middlings $32, mixed 
feeds $34, and red dog $35. 

Boston.—Spring bran and middlings 
were firmer the latter part of last week, 
with some advance in prices, but de- 
mand was slow. Other feeds steady, 
with a quiet demand. Quotations, tran- 
sit or at near-by points, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton, on April 2: spring bran, $32@ 
32.50 ton; standard middlings, $31.75@ 
32; flour middlings, $38.50@38.75; mixed 
feed, $33.50@39; red dog, $39.50; stock 
feed, $33.50; reground oat hulls, $12. 

Bartimore.—Millfeed is unchanged 
throughout the list, with demand and 
trading down to the minimum. Quota- 
tions, April 3, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $30.50@31; soft winter 
bran, $33@34; standard middlings, $31 
@31.50; flour middlings, $33@34; red 
dog, $38@40. 

Puravetpuia.—Offerings of millfeed 
are light and values are well sustained, 
though trade is quiet. Quotations, April 
3, for prompt shipment, per ton: spring 
bran $32.50@33, hard winter bran $33@ 
33.50, soft winter bran $34@35, standard 
middlings $32@33, flour middlings $35 
@35.50, as to quality, and red dog $39 
@39.50. 

Prrrssurcu.—Millfeed is dull and list- 
less. Sales last week were for small 
lots only, and for prompt shipment. Of- 
ferings were liberal. Quotations, April 
8: standard middlings $29@30 ton, flour 
middlings $32.50@33.50, spring wheat 
bran $29.50@30.50, and red dog $39@40. 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, April 6, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minn eapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
I MN re oh so wk $25.50@25.75 $.....@23.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $30.50@31.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 26.25@26.60 .....@..... --@24.00 25.00@25.25 .....@...,. 
Soft winter bran ....... «.... Bic cece Secon We cece coe acces 25.50 @ 26.50 33.00 @34.00 
Standard middlings*® .... .....@25.25 238.00@23.50 »--@25.50 .....@..... 31.00@31.50 
Flour middlingst ....... 27.75 @29.25 27.00 @29.00 -«+++@26.50 28.00@29.00 33.00@34.00 
Gees GOD caccecpeccccecs 32.75@34.25 31.00 @32.00 seer e Dinses seeee@..... 38.00@40.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
ee eee Oi ccs @28.00 $32.50@33.00 $32.00@33.00 $30.50@31.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @..... 83.00 @33.50 eeeee@..... 30.560@31.50 .....@..... 
Bee WHRGGS BOAR ones cccs seccs @..... 84.00 @35.00 seeee@..... 31.50@33.00 29.00@31.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@28.00 32.00@33.00  31.75@382.00 30.00@381.00 31.00@35.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @32.00 35.00@35.50 38.50@38.75 34.00@35.00 .....@..... 
WE Sh thea chabenness <ceet @35.00 39.00 @39.50 -+ee+@39.50 39.00@40.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
2... eee @. ese @30.00 $.....@32.00 $.....@39.00 
POU ccccicce ebece @ 24.00 saeee 26.00 oseee@ 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 





PACIFIC COAST 

Searrie.—The long continued depres- 
sion in millfeed seemed to have passed 
the bottom last week, and local and (al- 
ifornia demand was somewhat improved, 
Prices were somewhat firmer. Washing- 
ton standard mill-run commanded $24 
ton on April 2, in straight cars, deliy- 
ered, transit points. Montana mills sold 
bran and mixed feed at $23.50@24 ton, 
coast, April shipment, and at $24 for 
May and June shipment. 

San _Francrsco.—Liberal offerings 
from mills of the Pacific Northwest have 
made stocks heavy, with consequent |ow 
prices, despite the fact that Kansas of- 
ferings have been light and none of con- 
sequence have come from Montana. Quo- 
tations, April 3: Kansas bran $33@3:.50 
ton, white bran and mill-run from the 
Pacific Northwest $28@29.50, standard 
bran and mill-run $27.50@28.50, mid- 
dlings $41@42, low grade flour $6@ 
47.50, f.o.b., San Francisco. 

Portitanp.—The wmillfeed market is 
less active, and prices generally are 
weak, in spite of much lighter pro: uc- 
tion. Quotations, April 3: mill-run $24 
ton, middlings $39. Other feeds are 
steadily tending downward. 

Los Ancetes.—A very quiet condi ion 
is reported in the millfeed market, - ‘ith 
several slight drops in price. However, 
local dealers seem to feel that the si‘ua- 
tion might be worse. Quotations, A pril 
2: Kansas bran, $31 ton; white mill--un, 
$31.50; blended mill-run, $30.50; {iour 
middlings, $42; red dog, $42. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Car lots of bran or shorts 
are hard to find, and premiums «ver 
mixed car prices are generally as <ed. 
Production has been limited lately, and 
the big companies mostly report no 
straight cars to offer. Prices for m'xed 
cars show no changes. Quotations, A pril 
8: bran $30 ton, shorts $32 and : .:id- 
dlings $39, jute, mixed cars, spot ¢ ish, 
delivered, Ontario points. 

Monrreat.—The local millfeed market 
was firm last week, with demand ¢ 00d 
and supplies equal to daily require- 
ments. Closing prices, April 2: |ran 
$30.25 ton, shorts $32.25, middlings 
$39.25, with bags, ex-track, less 25c ton 
for cash. 

Wiynirec.—Bran and shorts wer. in 
light demand in the prairie provi ces 
last week. Mills report fair sales, but 
prices are stationary. Quotations, A pril 
8: Fort William basis, bran $24 ton, 
shorts $26; Saskatchewan, bran $24, 
shorts $26; Alberta, bran $25, shorts 
$27; British Columbia, bran $27/229, 
shorts $29@381; Pacific Coast, bran %32, 
shorts $34, 

EUROPE 


Lonpon, Ene., March 17.—Mill o ffals 
are in poor demand, but holders are in- 
clined to ask slightly higher prices, 
owing to inquiry from the Contivent. 
Bran is quoted at £6 ton, ex-mill. Mid- 
dlings are also firmer at £6 5s, ex-mill. 
Plate pollard sellers ask £5 2s 6d@£5 
5s for shipment from May to June. 
Fancy Plate middlings for February- 
March shipment are held at £6 15s(0£7. 

Betrast, Irnetanp, March 15.—Mi!! of- 
fals are in better demand, but although 
mills have advanced quotations 2s ‘d@ 
5s ton, they are unable to obtain that, 
and to bring about business they will 
have to take £9 5s for the best <orts 
of white bran in both the north and 
south of Ireland. For similar qualities, 
English mills ask £10, as owing to : hort 
time they are not turning out mucl: and 
English demand is better. Midd!ings 
are slow, but prices are maintained at 
£9 15s ton, Belfast. South of Ir:land 
millers are still working on short ‘ime, 
with the result that offals in tha‘ dis- 
trict are probably 5@10s ton dearer 
than in the north. 





CONFLICTING CONTRACT CLAUS !S 

The Arizona supreme court recognized 
a rule of law that has been applied by 
courts in other states, in holding that “if 
in a contract there appear a printed and 
a typewritten clause which are irrecon- 
cilable the one with the other, the type 
written clause will prevail.” (Babbitt 
Bros. Trading Co. vs. Marley, 238 Pac. 


892.) 
A. L. H. Sraeet. 


April 7, 1926 
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Mempuis—The movement of mixed 
feed continues of fair volume, due to 
light stocks in the hands of feeders and 
distributors, but the recent weather has 
tended to check buying, as crop prepara- 
tions have been interrupted. Quotations 
are unchanged, and manufacturers are 
buying raw materials cautiously, ex- 
pecting the buying policy of the con- 
sumer to continue as it now is. The 
latencss of pastures due to the cold 
spell has helped the demand for dairy 
feed. Poultry feed is steady and un- 
changed, the movement holding up well. 

Sr. Lovis—Buyers are proceeding 
cauti-usly with spring purchasing of 
mixed feeds. Manufacturers have re- 
porte. a gradual improvement for sev- 
eral ceks, but buyers have displayed 
no di-»osition to make bookings far in 
adva! Shipping instructions are ac- 
tive .: the business being done, and 


plants are maintaining a fair percentage 
of op -ation. Dairy feeds were quoted, 
on A: il 3, at $45 ton, horse feed $35, 


and s ‘atch feed $44. 

Na vitte.—Some better demand was 
repor d at mills for mixed feeds last 
week. vith prices about steady. Busi- 
ness tinues only moderate in volume. 
Quot.. ons, April 3: horse feed, 100-lb 


bags, 30@40 ton; dairy feed, $34@45; 
poult scratch feed, $41@51; poultry 
mash, -61@71. 


Cu: .co.—The colder weather and un- 
usual|. heavy storms last week improved 
busine - with mixed feed manufactur- 
ers. iquiries were much freer, and 
there -as fair buying of all kinds of 
feeds, nainly for April shipment. Big 
booki: s were a rarity, but a few sales 
were : ade for May shipment, although 


buyers were not disposed to contract 
ahead. Mixers say business, although 
better, 's not up to normal for this time 
of yea . but feel much more hopeful for 
the fu: ure. 


Tor. sto.—There is no change in the 
mixed feed market. Prices are firm, 
and d:mand is brisk. Quotations, April 
3: oat chop $38.25 ton, oat and barley 
chop » +0.25, crushed oats $36.25@40.25, 
accor’ ng to quality; feed wheat, $56.25; 


cracke i corn, $41.25; feed corn meal, 
$37.25(. 41.25; oatmeal feed, $14.75; re- 
groun. oat feed $11.50; chick feed, 
$48.25 52.25,—delivered, Ontario points. 


SCREENINGS 

Min \eaPotis.—The screenings market 
is quiet, with prices ranging $5@14 ton, 
depending upon weight and quality. Of- 
ferings are light, but apparently they 
are still in excess of trade needs. Feed- 
ers arc not in evidence to any extent, 
and mixers evidently have their require- 
ments covered. Mill oats are firm and 
unchanged at 25@27c bu, bulk, Minne- 
apolis 


New Orteans.—Screenings are quiet, 
buyers considering the price too high for 
the grade offered. Quotation, April 3, 
$26 ton. 

Toronto. — Government standard 
screenings are in good demand for feed- 
ing purposes throughout Ontario. There 
is some prospect that supplies will be- 
come scarce, as stocks at Bay ports are 
getting low; consequently, prices are 
steady and firm. Quotation, April 3: 
recleaned standard screenings $25.50 ton, 
delivered, Ontario points. 

Wrynirec.—Screenings are unchanged, 
quotations closing on April 3 at $3 ton, 
Fort William basis. 





| Q@ATMEAL | 


tes bo TE a By oe’) 


Lonpvon, Enc., March 17.—Some re- 
ny an improved demand for oatmeal, 
ut careful inquiry fails to verify this 
statement. Importers are still trying to 
find a home for their earlier purchases, 
and it would seem that shippers in 
America and Canada are generally in- 
different to this market, as they main- 
tain prices well above any figure which 
would be acceptable here. 

Betrast, Iretanp, March 15.—Oatmeal 
is steady, without much change in price. 
It cannot be expected that demand 
should be as good as in other years, as 
the country is full of good potatoes for 
which there is no market. Ireland usu- 
ally depends on export outlets for her 
potatoes, and this year the crop was 
very big, and it would now be possible 
to buy potatoes from Irish farmers at 
30s ton. The latter are feeding them to 
cattle, but it is feared that a good deal 
of the crop this year will be left rotting 
in the fields. 

Toronto.—Cereal mills report domes- 
tic inquiry for rolled oats and oatmeal 
quiet. Prices did not change last week. 
Quotations, April 3: rolled oats $6 bbl, 
in two 90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, de- 
livered, with 40c off to jobbers; oatmeal, 
in two 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. Canadian shippers have sold 
a little rolled oats to London, but buy- 
ers’ prices are mostly too low. A nom- 
inal quotation for rolled oats would be 
36s per 280 lbs, in 140’s, c.i.f., London, 
and for oatmeal 35s. 

Boston.—Demand for rolled oatmeal 
is not very active, but the market is 
steady. Quotations, April 3: rolled $2.75 
and cut and ground $3.02, all in 90-lb 
sacks, 


Purtapetpn1a.—Oatmeal is in small 


supply and a shade firmer in sympathy 


with raw material, but trade is quiet. 
Quotation, April 3, $3@3.25 per 90-lb 
sack for ground. 

New Orreans.—Domestic demand for 
oatmeal is fair, but not up to expecta- 
tions. Export trade has declined. Buy- 
ers seem to be afraid to purchase, even 
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in the heavy season, because of the warm 
weather. In the domestic market, only 
spot stocks are being moved. On April 
3 oatmeal was quoted to the domestic 
trade at $2.65 per 98-lb sack, and $2.55 
for export. 

Cuicaco.—Domestic demand for rolled 
oats continues to improve, and mills re- 
port a satisfactory business. Export 
demand is spotted. Rolled oats were 
quoted, April 3, at $2.25 per 90-lb sack, 
and oatmeal at $2.50 per 100 Ibs. 





Corn Millers’ Package Differentiais 


The following schedule of package dif- 
ferentials has been issued by the American 
Corn Millers’ Federation to take effect from 
April 5, 1926: 

COTTON—BEST GRADE 


Weight No. to 
Ibs Basis bbl 
100 | PT PTETILIATL ERTL 2 
98 S OE MOE cecncccsvccccscecene 2 
96 eR MOE ccc cvccscccceneetese 2 
50 SE OD eb sae scaescucenwende 4 
49 TED sikaSo we vocnciccccsdcegeces 4 
48 FOG WREST a ccccccccscvccecedon 7 
25 MP MEE «caceweseckoeetvaseses 8 
24 BPO “hse cerivocenveteceses 8 
20 0 eres Serer ery ee Te 10 
12 30 over 16 
10 -65 over 20 








Sa Ee” pawtewbhcsseecdiceta’s 64 
ee ONE Fes atc ewbitsavecusions 96 
JUTE 
100 Same as basis. 
98 $ .05 under. 
96 -10 under. 


190 lbs, wood, 40c over basis; 196 Ibs, 
wood, 60c over; burlapping, one bale to bbl, 
25c per bbl, two to bbl, 30c¢ per bbl. 


T 


KE 


=~. 





Toronto.—Supplies of buckwheat are 
fairly well cleaned up, and only an odd 
car is moving. Prices did not change 
last week, and on April 3 good quality 
was selling at 75@78c bu, in car lots, 
on track, country points. 

Mitwavxee.—Judging by the small 
offerings of buckwheat in this market, 
the crop is nearing the usual point of 
exhaustion. While receipts are readily 
absorbed, demand is only fair, but suf- 
ficient to maintain prices on an un- 
changed basis. Quotations, April 3, per 
100 lbs: silver hull, $1.50@1.55; Jap- 
anese, $1.60@1.70. 


PHivaDELPpHiA.— With the season draw- 
ing to a close, there is very little doing 
in buckwheat flour. Supplies, however, 
are small. Prices, on April 3, were 
steadily held at $3.75@4 per 98-lb sack. 









FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, April 5, and on 
the corresponding date in 1925, as re- 








ported by the estern Feed Market 
Bureau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 
Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
tL. sebehenceesssined $23.50 $22.25 @ 22.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 24.00 23.50@24.00 
Middlings ............ 23.50 22.00@22.50 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 25.50@26.00 
De Ol sakes cenecess 37.00 28.50@29.50 
Mixed feed ........... 25.50 24.00@24.50 
Old process oil meal.. 39.00 47.00@48.00 
Be. g56.2005500%90 000 31.50 31.06@32.00 
MidGlings® ......cc6ss 33.00 31.00@32.00 
Pee GE wade cezedons 43.00 39.00@40.00 
Duluth— 
BOD ctnsddcocecconccé 23.50 22.00@23.00 
PEPER cccdesnecese 23.50 21.50@22.00 
Flour middlings ...... 30.00 25.00@26.00 
Country mixed feed .. 25.00 24.00@24.50 
BOE GOD ccc cccccecccs 37.00 28.00@30.00 
St. Louis— 
Bran .........0+.00-++ 25.60 24.50@325.00 
Brown shorts 26.00 @ 26.50 
Gray shorts .......... 27.00 @ 28.00 
Sn We Kee cusGude ass 6.50@ 7.00 
Hominy feed 23.00 @ 25.00 
Buffalo— 
ee BOM .ccwccascese 25.00 28.50@29.00 
BR ocsccctccccdseses 24.00 27.00@27.50 
Standard middlings ... 24.50 27.00@27.60 
Flour middlings ...... 34.00 31.00@31.50 
MO GOR cecs ccc ctocsa 40.00 34.50@35.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 31.00 29.00@30.00 
| ey ree 39.50 45.00@45.50 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran ............ 23.00 23.00@23.60 
BPE ce awoness cacdcecs 23.00 22.560@23.00 
Brown shorts ........ 28.00 24.00@24.50 
GOW GOURD: ccc cccccce 31.00 25.00@26.00 
Bene GOR ssscecwocsces 39.00 32.00@33.00 
Philadelphia— 
Ween? BRAM cnccccscs 31.00 31.50@32.00 
Pure bran ............ 29.50 31.00@31.50 
Spring bran ......... 28.00 30.50@31.00 
Spring middlings ..... 30.00 30.50@31.00 
BE OD cc ccccecésccs 43.00 37.00@38.00 
Flour middlings ...... 40.00 35.00@40.00 
Milwaukee— 
DRG PO ccccse.cs SES 26.00 @ 26.50 
EEE Side ck osdeccesees 25.50 25.00@25.50 
Middlings ............ 26.00 24.50@25.00 
Flour middlings ...... 31.50 27.00@28.00 
SNe GE Sec ceecsueesés 38.50 31.00@32.00 
Rye feed ............ 26.50 19.50@20.00 
Old process oil meal... 41.50 48.00@49.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 43.50 34.00@36.50 
Bo ee 38.00 25.00@25.50 
Reground oat feed.... 6.00 5.00@ 6.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 26.00 23.00@23.60 
BeOtay GOGGP os cccecees 41.00 31.00@31.50 
Gluten feedf? .......... 32.80 .....@81.75 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
EE <<k che sears $8.30 $9.10 
MEE, 335 baaey Cin DOES 7.00 9.10 
Re Ber erer ere. Te 7.50 
ae 8.90 9.70 
PEUREIOD cccccnscecces 5.70 6.50 
CE ureter essoceeece sa%'s 4.70 





MISSOURI MILLS ARE COMBINED 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Boone County 
Milling & Elevator Co., Columbia, has 
purchased the property and business of 
the Broadway Milling Co., also of Co- 
lumbia, and merged the two under the 
former title. The Boone County com- 
pany has a daily flour capacity of 200 
bbls. The Broadway Milling Co. op- 
erated a 50-bbl midget flour mill in con- 
nection with a modern feed manufac- 
turing plant. 
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Trading in flaxseed last week was 
light, probably due to the fact that the 
Easter holidays interfered with business. 
In spite of the fact that a large volume 
was shipped from Argentina, there was 
no serious break in the market, which 
tends to show that her large export sur- 
ony this year can probably be absorbed 
vy importing countries without serious 
difficulty. It should be remembered that 
Europe is able to take a great quantity 
of the seed when it is cheap, and that, 
owing to the practical elimination of 
Russia from the sources of supply, con- 
tinental attention is naturally dircted 
toward any country with large quanti- 
ties available for export. The Minne- 
apolis May future closed at $2.30% on 
April 5, zc under the close on the pre- 
vious Monday. This is almost 50c under 
the price on April 7, 1925, and yet oil 
meal is now quoted about $8 ton higher 
than it was last year. This apparently 
paradoxical situation is partly due to 
the fact that linseed oil was commanding 
a much higher price last year, but chief- 
ly to the present scarcity of stocks of oil 
meal contrasted to the large amount in 
store last year at this time. Owing to a 
shortage of seed in the hands of crush- 
ers and to a demand for oil meal which 
is better than usual, the supply of meal 
is far less than the demand, and the 
prices quoted are, consequently, higher 
than might be expected. On the other 
hand, there is tittle indication that sup- 
plies will be increased in the near fu- 
ture, and a strong market is consequent- 
ly looked for in April. 

Export inquiry for oil cake is good 
for stuff afloat or on spot, but buyers 
are wary about taking much for future 
delivery. They are, however, somewhat 
interested in May-August shipment, but 
crushers feel that the present price 
quoted for that delivery is not high 
enough, and they are unwilling to ac- 
cept any great volume of business at 
present levels, 


Minwneavouis.— While demand for lin- 
seed oil meal is not active, it is in ex- 
cess of current production, so that crush- 
ers are still behind on deliveries and 
have nothing to offer for immediate ship- 
ment. For April shipment they ask 
$47.50@48 ton Minneapolis, $48 Chicago, 
$47.50@48 Toledo, and $45 and $42 at 
Buffalo for 34 and 31 per cent, respec- 
tively. ‘The latter quotation indicates 
they are now crushing Argentine seed 
at Buffalo. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -~———Duluth——- 

Track Toarr, Track May July 

March 40.$2.31% 2.29% 2.814% 2.29% 2.32% 
March 31. 2.81% 2.29% 2.81% 2.29 2.381% 
2.290% 2.27% 2.20% 2.27% 2.29% 


April 1.. 
April 2.. Holiday 
April 3 30% 2.29 2.30% 2.28 2.80% 


April 6... 2.31% 2.29% 2.31% 2.29 2.381% 
Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing April 3, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1925 and 1924 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
receipts , -—=In store—, 
1926 1926 1924 1926 1926 1924 
Minneapolis 119 101 39 656 368 154 
Duluth..... 3601422714 B72 «180 


Totals .. 165 116 611,370 740 3384 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
April 3, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r~Receiptse— - Shipments 

1925-26 1924-265 1926-26 1924-26 
Minneapolis ... 8,842 12,638 2,279 8,349 
Duluth .. 8,666 15,348 7,666 14,219 


Totala ...... 17,5607 27,986 9,845 17,668 


Cutcaoo.-The production of linseed 
meal is light and, with a brisk demand 
prevailing, the market is stronger. 
Dealers report that good shipments con- 
tinue from here west, especially to Iowa, 
Prices last week were advanced $1.50, 
linseed meal being quoted on April 8 at 
$48@48.50 ton, Chicago. 


Do.tutn.—Crushing requirements for 
cash flaxseed were noticeably reduced 
and demand less urgent last week. Dry 
and sound samples that met buyers’ ap- 
proval generally sold at top prices. Sup- 
plies of choice were very light. Re- 


ceipts ran light, as did elevator outload- 
ings and railing. The future market 
was slow. Prices fluctuated in a nar- 
row range. The tendency was down- 
ward, closing quotations for May and 
July on April 3 being 2@2%c under 
the previous Saturday. March closed 
quietly at $2.29 bu. No, 1 spot has been 
put on basis of May to 5c premium. 

Mitwavuxer.—Linseed meal is steady 
to a shade firmer, under light offerings 
and the possibilities of a much improved 
demand, While the tight situation as 
to deliveries has been relieved to a slight 
extent, mills are still behind in ship- 
ments, and spot stuff is held firmly at 
limits. Quotation, April 3, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, #48@49 ton. 

Boston.—Practically no linseed meal 
is being offered for shipment before late 
April or early May. The range of 
prices is fairly steady. Quotation, on 
April 8, $47.20@47.70 ton. There are 
no offerings by resellers, and not much 
inquiry by the local trade. 


Burra.to.—Linseed oil meal supplies 
are ample, and demand is considerably 
improved, Quotation, April 3, $43.50 
ton for 34 per cent. 

Prrrssurcu.—Linseed meal is inactive. 
Quotation, April 3, $49.20 ton. 

Toronto.—Oil meal is in fair demand 
and prices are firm. On April 3 it 
was quoted at $56.25 ton, in car lots, 
f.o.b., delivered, Ontario points, 

Win nireo.—Local mills say that the 
demand for oil cake and meal shows no 
signs of abating. Export inquiry is par- 
ticularly brisk, and domestic sales are 
of good volume. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, April 3: oil cake, in bags, 
$43 ton; oil meal, $45. Demand for flax- 
seed has been poor throughout the week, 
and trading in it has been light. It 
closed on April 3 at $1.91% bu. 

Lavervroot, Eno., March 17.—Cakes 
are steadier, with more inquiry, Ameri- 
can linseed cakes are inquired for at 
£9 10s ton, c.i.f., but American crushed 
seem well sold up to the end of April. 
A few hundred tons of Argentine linseed 
cakes have sold at £9 5s@£9 6s 3d ton, 
March seaboard, and 1,000 tons Russian, 
in bulk, afloat, was offered at £8 10s. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Memenis.—-Demand for cottonseed 
meal is less active, but the prime grades 
are steady and are held firmly. Dull- 
ness in other markets is having some 
influence, but shipments on contract 
are about normal. Export interest is 
lacking. Medium and lower grades are 
plentiful, but they are selling only on 
sample at discounts of $1@4 from prime 
grades, which were quoted, Memphis 
basis, on April 1, at $32 ton for 41 per 
cent protein, and $33.50 for 43, Hulls 
continue firm at $7 ton, bulk, in car 
lots, 

New Orvrans.—Demand for cotton- 
seed cake and meal was fair last week. 
Quotations, April 1: choice cottonseed 
cake, 8 per cent ammonia, loose, New 
Orleans, $28 ton; sound cake, 7 per cent, 
loose, $26; choice cottonseed meal, 8 per 
cent, sacked, f.o.b., New Orleans, $32; 
good meal, 7 per cent, $31; hulls, sound 
quality, loose, f.o.b., New Orleans, $9. 

Mitwavuker.—The cottonseed market 
is dull, but prices are nominally un- 
changed, and meal for immediate ship- 
ment is held firmly. Off-color meal is 
offered at attractive price concessions, 
and moving fairly well. Otherwise 
there is but a small demand. Quota- 
tion, April 8, f.0.b., Milwaukee, $34@ 
86.50 ton. 

Cu1caco.—There has been little change 
in cottonseed meal, although prices are 
gradually working upward. Demand 
remains very quiet, and it is thought 
that buyers have ample supplies on hand 
or booked. Meal was quoted, April 3, 
at $37@37.50 ton for 48 per cent. 

Bosron.—Cottonseed meal was quoted 
on April 3 at $88.50@42.50 ton. 


Toronto.—Cottonseed meal was quot- 
ed on April 8 at $54.25 ton. 





About 80,000 acres of government 
lands in the hands of the Quebec govern- 
ment are likely to become farms of citi- 
zens of Montreal and of Franco-Ameri- 
can colonies in the United States if pres- 
ent plans materialize. 
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Corn #% Probucts | 


The movement of corn was light last 
week, probably due to heavy snows 
blocking ‘the roads and to the interven- 
tion of the Easter holidays. In spite of 
the small offerings and the first decrease 
in the visible supply which has been 
shown for months, the price of the fu- 
tures declined about 2c bu. Buyers are 
apparently convinced that lower prices 
will be seen, as not only has the United 
States a large crop, but it is estimated 
that there is an exportable surplus of 
258,000,000 bus in Argentina. Bullish 
arguments are that much more feeding 
will be done on farms this year, where 
it seems that farmers will increase the 
number of live stock, also that Russia 
will have practically no grain for ship- 
ment, and Europe, consequently, will 
able to absorb more of the surplus from 
the American continent. It would seem 
certain, however, that the carry-over this 
year will be much larger than in recent 
years, and that oo the latter half 
of the crop year will be much more lib- 
eral. 

Demand for corn products has fallen 
off somewhat, although there is no ap- 
parent good reason for this unless buy- 
ers believe that the statistical position 
of the raw material means that prices 
will be lower. Whereas the demand had 
been fairly active, it is now only fair to 
steady, and mill representatives find it 
extremely difficult to interest buyers. 


Minneapouis.—Supplies of natural No. 
3 and No, 4 yellow corn are still very 
limited. A little natural No. 4 is arriv- 
ing from Iowa. Demand for this ex- 
ceeds the supply, with buyers bidding 
7@9c under the Chicago May option. 
For kiln-dried No. 8 yellow, 4@5e bu 
under is bid, and for kiln-dried No. 4 
yellow 8@10ec under. Driers are taking 
all the No. 5 and No. 6 yellow arriving, 
paying 12@15¢ under for the former 
and 18@20¢ under for the latter. Very 
little natural No. 3 mixed is arriving, 
but for high-colored corn of this grade, 
buyers will pay 17c under, while for 
kiln-dried they bid 10@11c under, 


Sr. Lovis.—Demand for corn is light, 
and of a local nature. Prices fluctuated 
last week largely in sympathy with 
wheat. Receipts were 256 cars, against 
183 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
April 8: No. 4 corn, 65@66¢ bu; No. 2 
yellow Tic, No. 3 yellow 69@70c, No. 
4 yellow 67@68c; No. 2 white 71c, No. 3 
white 69@70c, No. 4 white 66@67c. 


New Onaveans.—Demand for corn 
slackened last week, both domestic and 
for export. A total of 19,298 bus corn 
was moved through this port during the 
seven days ended April 1, while a week 
previously more than twice that amount 
was cleared, All of the corn went to the 
tropics; Progreso was the larger buyer, 
with 8,750 bus, and Kingston second, 
with 38,700, Prices, on April 1: No, 2 
yellow 97c bu, No. 3 96c; No. 2 white 
97c, No. 8 96c; No. 2 mixed, 95c; cream 
meal, $2.03 in 98's; yellow chops, $1.80 
per 100 Ibs, 


Nasuvitte.—Shippers report some in- 
crease in demand for corn from the 
South, with a fair trade, Receipts are 
fairly liberal. Values moved in a nar- 
row range last week. Quotations, April 
3: No. 2 white 86c bu, No. 3 white 83c; 
No. 2 yellow 86c, No. 3 yellow 83c. A 
moderate demand is reported for corn 
meal, Quotations, April 3: bolted, paper 
bags, 95c@$1 bu; bulk, 88@938c. 


Memrunis.—New business in corn meal 
continues limited, distributors being 
fairly well supplied and lacking faith in 
quotations. The consumer demand also 
is light. Cream meal, April 1, was 
quoted at $3.50@3.75 bbl. Corn receipts 
are smaller, as feeders are not taking 
large omnes while the market is un- 
settled. Cash No. 8 white was quoted 
at 764%2,c bu, and No. 3 yellow at 76@ 
76Y2c, on April 1. 


Liverroot, Ena., March 17,—The gen- 
eral depression in corn recently disap- 
peared, and values of all descriptions 
in near itions advanced, There has 
been a better consumptive demand in 
this country. Plate is 5d, mixed Ameri- 
can 4d, and other descriptions 2@4d, 
per 100 lbs, higher. River Plate parcels 








April 7, 192% 


for May-June shipment are quoted 4 
27s 9d a and June-July at 288. There 
is very little pressure by American ship. 
pers to sell, and the nominal quotation 
for mixed American corn is 30s, 

Cuicaco.—The call for corn products 
has slowed up, and mill representatives 
say it is extremely difficult to interest 
buyers. Corn flour was quoted, Aprij 
3, at $1.80@1.95 per 100 lbs, corn meal 
$1.80, cream meal $1.80, and hominy 
$1.80. Heavy snows have checked coun. 
try deliveries of corn, this being reflect. 
ed in local offerings. Receipts last wcek 
were 534 cars, against 909 in the previ- 
ous week, and 815 a year ago. Demand 
has been steady, and receipts were 
cleaned up daily. No. 4 mixed wus 
quoted on April 3 at 66142@68%c bu, 
No. 5 mixed 64'c, No. 6 mixed 62@(\3c; 
No. 3 yellow 7142@72¥ec, No. 4 yellow 
661,@69'c, No. 5 yellow 65@66c, No. 6 
yellow 62@64c; No. 3 white 724c, No. 6 
white 62c., 

Kansas Ciry,—Cash prices, Apri! 3; 
white corn, No. 2 66@68e¢ bu, No. ° 64 
@6642c, No. 4 614%2@64c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 664,@68¥2c, No. 3 64'/2@67c, No, 
4 62@64',c; mixed corn, No. 2 65 4@ 
672c, No. 3 63@66c, No. 4 60@)%; 
cream meal, $3.60 bbl, 100-lb co ton 
sacks; corn bran, $24 ton; hominy f-ed, 
$24. 

Mu.wauxer.—Cash corn has maiin- 
tained a firm basis, moving with r. gu- 
larity and being 1@2c higher, but < los- 
ing easier. There is a fair local and 
shipping demand, with moderate o fer- 
ings. Receipts were 67 cars, comp red 
with 107 in the previous week and III 
a year ago. Quotations, April 3: No. 3 
yellow, 694%.@704%2c bu; No. 38 w 6iite, 
67@68c; No. 3 mixed, 67@68c. 

Battimore.—Corn is 1%@8c hipher, 
with good domestic and export dem ind, 
Receipts for the week were 41,871 }us, 
17,553 by rail and 24,318 by boat. spot 
sales included about 21,000 bus of the 
various grades at prices ranging ‘1@ 
78%,c, according to quality and loca(ion. 
Closing prices, April 3: No, 2 «pot, 
76Y2c; No. 8 spot, 74c; domestic No». 2 
yellow, track, 8lc, or 8c up for the 
week, Corn meal, the season being over 
for hominy, is easier and very difficult 
to move at $2.15@2.25 per 100 lbs for 
desirable stock. 

Boston.—Hominy feed in moderate 
demand, with prices steady on April 3 
at $31.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, ‘I tiere 
was a quiet but steady call for gluten 
feed at $38.90, and gluten meal at $45.65, 
Granulated corn meal is steady at *2.4 
per 100 lbs for yellow pose Seah and 
$2.40 for bolted yellow, with fec:ling 
meal and cracked corn $1.85. 

Burrato.—There was a good demand 
for cash corn last week until the break 
on April 3, when buyers dropped out 
of the market as limits did not follow 
the decline in futures. Receipts were 
fairly heavy, but offerings for sale |ight. 
There is a steady demand for corn ¢00ds 
with prices unchanged. Quota! ions, 
April 8: corn meal feed $32.50 ton, 
cracked corn $33.50, and white and yel- 
low hominy $29.50. 

Puitaverpuia.—Offerings of cor: are 
light, and business is very quiet. Re- 
ccipts, 20,054 bus; stock, 152,496, ‘)uo- 
tations, April 3: car lots for ex ort, 
No. 2, 744%2@76c bid; No. 8, 72@. 3% 
bid; No. 4, 70@71c bid. Supplics of 
corn goods are small, but demar is 
light and prices have eased off 5« per 
100 Ibs. Quotations, April 8, in | 10-lb 
sacks: kiln-dried granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.40@2.60; ~hite 
cream meal, fancy, $2.40@2.60; carl 
hominy and grits, $2.40@2.60. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 
COMPLETE MEETING PL ANS 

The fourth annual convention othe 
Rocky Mountain Bakers’ Assoc «tion 
will be held at the Shirley-Savoy } \otel, 
Denver, Colo., April 12-14. It cally 
will — on the morning of Apr! 14 
when B, F. Stapleton, mayor of b. aver, 
will welcome the delegates. 

An interesting program is sche uled, 
including several addresses and d«non- 
strations of bread and sweet goods bak- 
ing. Association matters will be dis- 
cussed, and bakers will be given sug- 
gestions for the expansion of their busi- 
ness. 
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laboriously, like a tired horse at the 


|’ was late at night. The engine puffed 
end of a long furrow. The only other 


occupant of the Pullman smoking room 
was an old man, whose skin betrayed 
constan! exposure to varied winds. Al- 


though he was very old, his body, his 
complexion and his eyes were evidence of 
a once remarkable constitution. He car- 
ried, to me at least, a distinct impression 
of adventure, and I determined to at- 
tempt « conversation. 

“I notice that young Roosevelt’s ex- 
pedition has been successful,” I said, de- 
ciding on that as the most adventurous 
incident of which I could think at the 
momen! 

The old man looked at me keenly, and 
said, “Yes,” 

“It is odd,” I continued, “that we read 
in trim black and white that so many ovis 
poli were found, and such-and-such a 
number of other skins, when there must 
have been thrills, even danger, connect- 
ed with every one of them. If some writ- 
er could give us a description of such an 
event so vivid that we could feel all its 
discomforts, all its excitement, he would 
have a great following among clerks and 
tired business men generally, don’t you 
think?” 

“Yes, he would,” the old man smiled, 
“but most of it would never be accepted 
4s truth, and a great deal of it could 
hever he written, because there is always 
4 partial oblivion experienced by one re- 
lieved from either excitement or misery, 
and he sees such past events as in a 
dream. It is impossible, under such cir- 
cumstances, to realize again their full ex- 
tent, or to place it on paper.” 

“I suppose that is true, although I 
can’t say from my own experience,” I 
replied. “From your looks, and your 
pl of speaking, I take it that you 

n, 


w, Yes: | can,” the old man said slowly. 

Even when I was your age, I could 

= a voat business are you in?” 
Milling,” 

“You make flour?” 

“No. I am with a milling trade jour- 
nal, The Northwestern Miller. Do you 
know much of that industry?” 

No. It is curious, though, that you 





should mention flour and adventure to 
me almost in the same breath. Flour is 
connected with one of the most harrow- 
ing incidents I have ever undergone in 
many years of intense excitement.” 

“TI should like to know of it,” I said. 

“Well, if you are not tired, and the 
conductor doesn’t object to our talking, 
I can still spin a pretty good yarn,” the 
old man said good-naturedly. 


®€f WAS born in Nantucket, a coast 

town. My people had a tolerable 
sum of money, and I was sent to an 
academy near by, where I was to be 
educated as a lawyer. The sea was all 
that appealed to me, however, and I 
longed to sail in every ship that left port. 
At the academy I met Roy, another 
youngster of about my age,—I was 19,— 
who was the son of a Captain Windman, 
a sailing master in the employ of the then 
well-known firm of Blattner & Co, He 
was usually in the coastal or West Indies 
trade. 

“We developed a close friendship. One 
night we attended a party at Captain 
Windman’s house, and both Roy and I 
were rather intoxicated toward the close 
of it. After the guests had gone, and we 
had supposedly retired, we talked a long 
time of wild schemes, and I particularly 
of my desire for the sea. Roy’s father 
was to sail the following week with a 
partial cargo for the Cape Verde islands 
and Porto Rico. After discharging it, 
he was to take his brig on a wholing ex- 
pedition in those waters. Roy was to 
go with him, vacation time being at hand. 

“Roy urged me to go, too. I promised 
him I would, with or without the consent 
of my parents, and we made a solemn 
vow. 

“Of course, when I broached the sub- 
ject to my father shortly afterward, he 
refused my request, and promised me a 
complete disinheritance if I did not fol- 
low the plan of life drafted for me. I 
determined to go, anyway, but when Ro 
hinted at the situation to Captain Wind- 
man, that gentleman refused to allow it 
unless with the full consent of my family. 

“We did what perhaps nine boys (such 
as we were) out of ten would have done. 
I was to go as a stowaway, to make my 
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The Barrels of Death 


By Harvey E. Yantis 


appearance after two or three days at 
sea, when the ship could not be turned 
back. I made the excuse of a visit to 
a friend in another town to account for 
my absence from home, and, on the day 
before sailing, managed to go aboard the 
Pearl, Captain Windman’s ship, and find 
a place in the after hold, without dis- 
covery. 


erHE cargo was varied, and most of 
it was well stowed. At a late mo- 
ment, however, some 15 or 20 bbls flour 
had been taken aboard, and these had 
simply been stacked in the hold. I made 
a place between these barrels and some 
stanchions which held part of the other 
cargo in place. Roy brought me a mat- 
tress, blankets, candles, books, a jug full 
of water, and some food and liquor, and 
I settled into my little apartment with 
the. greatest joy and satisfaction. 

“I remained three days and nights 
(as nearly as I could guess, there being 
no outside light in the hold) in my hid- 
ing place without leaving it at all, ex- 
cept twice for the purpose of stretching 
my limbs by walking cautiously in the 
dark and somewhat limited open space 
beyond the flour barrels. During the 
whole period I saw nothing of Roy; but 
this occasioned me little uneasiness, as 
I knew by the motion of the brig that 
it had put to sea, and there naturally 
was enough bustle on board so that he 
could not easily find opportunities for 
visiting. I therefore was content to con- 
gratulate myself on having finally start- 
ed a sea voyage, and impatiently awaited 
word that we were far enough out that 
I might safely make an appearance. 

“On the fourth day, I knew by the in- 
creasingly violent rollings of the vessel, 
that we were running into some heavy 
winds. I had not been saving of my 
drinking water, and it was almost gone; 
that remaining was beginning to taste 
putrid. A great part of the food that 
had not been consumed had spoiled in the 
close atmosphere of the hold, leaving 
only some sea biscuit and some bologna. 

“Confined as I was in an ill-ventilated 
space, the air constantly became fouler, 
and after each sleep I awakened strange- 
ly confused in mind. None of these dis- 
comforts bothered me at the time, be- 
cause I was exhilarated by a sense of ad- 
venture, and expected immediate release 
from my limited quarters. 

“As the wind and the roll of the ship 
increased their violence, I became more 
and more fretful, and began to feel that 
I was being mistreated unnecessarily by 
my friend. My thirst was exceedingly ir- 
ritating by this time, and the liquor 
served only to increase it. I was rapidly 
developing fever. 

“I determined at last to make my way 
to the hatch and seek relief. If I could 
attract the attention of Roy, so much 
the better; if not, I was certain that we 
were far enough from land so that I 
would be allowed to remain aboard, 

“I made my way through the narrow 
assage between the flour barrels that 
ed to my retreat, and, with the aid of my 
last candle, crossed the open part of the 
hold to the point of egress. Imagine the 
stupendous disaster of finding it securely 
fastened from the outside! 

“The storm was assuming the char- 
acter of a hurricane, and the brig was 
tossed unsteadily. I pounded on the 
hatch and shouted with all my strength, 
but knew I could not be heard through 
the storm and the noise being made on 
deck. My sensations were of extreme 
horror and dismay. In vain I attempted 
to reason on the probable cause of my 
being thus entombed. 

“A sudden heavy lurch of the brig 
caused me to stumble, and I dropped 
the candle. I saw the light flicker out 
as it rolled across the floor, and I started 
after it, when I was startled by a crash 
from the direction of the stowage. 

“You are probably not familiar with 
the method of stowage on an old-time 
sailing vessel?” 

“No,” I said. 

“Then, if you will pardon the digres- 
sion, I will describe it briefly, so you can 
appreciate the rest of my story. 


“The great point in the arrangement 
of cargo was to allow no possibility of 
its shifting position, even in the most 
violent values of the vessel. A partial 
cargo was particularly dangerous; if it 
was not secure, it might shift entirely to 
one side of the ship in a severe storm. 
She could not recover her equilibrium, 
and would sink like so much lead. 


“GC RAIN caused particular trouble to 

* neglectful captains. A hold entire- 
ly filled with wheat upon leaving port 
would not be more than three fourths full 
at destination, although, when measured 
bushel by bushel, it would overrun by a 
great deal (on account of the swelling in 
the grain) the quantity consigned. This 
was occasioned by the settling of the 
wheat during the voyage. If grain was 
thrown loosely in a vessel, every method 
was employed by the careful captain be- 
fore leaving port to settle the cargo, such 
as by driving wedges into the grain. 

“In the case of flour, which was then 
packed in barrels, the stowage was ac- 
complished by means of a screw, and 
the whole would be screwed so tightly in 
the hold of the vessel that the barrels, 
upon discharging, might be partly flat- 
tened, and would take some time to re- 
gain their original shape. 

“On the Pearl the stowage was proper 
enough except in the case of the flour 
barrels, which had been added to the 
cargo hurriedly, and secured in a hap- 
hazard manner. In the violence of the 
storm they had broken loose, and, fall- 
ing, caused the crash that I heard as I 
was on my hands and knees in the dark- 
ness, midway between them and _ the 
hatch. 

“There were not enough of the bar- 
rels to injure the vessel by their shift- 
ing, or to be noticeable to those above 
board. But the terrible consequences 
for me, who could not see my hand held 
close before my face in the darkness, 
staking my life against the wild rolling 
of a score of crushing instruments, each 
weighing 200 lbs, no man could imagine. 
At every pitch of the vessel, which some- 
times was stood on her very beam ends, 
the barrels catapulted toward me, each 
one capable of dealing horrible death. 

“Had a thousand lives hung upon the 
movement of a limb or the utterance of 
a syllable, when the calamity first 
dawned on me, I could neither have 
stirred nor spoken. I felt that my pow 
ers of body and mind were fast leaving 
me, and I was perishing of sheer fright. 
Strange it is, but my motionless position 
probably saved me from death at the 
first lurch, for the barrels crashed heav- 
ily by me into the wall beyond. Had I 
moved, I believe I would have been killed 
instantly. 


“BEFORE the roll of the ship had 

been reversed, I recovered control 
of my body. I made a wild leap toward 
the space where my mattress lay. I al- 
most reached it before I thought that 
no bulwarks remained there to offer me 
protection. The material that had formed 
my wall was now the instrument of my 
destruction. I turned abruptly, think- 
ing to gain the steps of the hatchway. I 
felt a sharp twinge in my right ankle, 
and fell prostrate. In my haste I had 
suffered a sprain, and was helpless, sur- 
rounded by unseen death. 

“My conceptions were in a state of the 
greatest indistinctness and confusion. I 
was weakened by my stay in the cramped 
and foul hold, and, although I felt hor- 
ror and fright, those feelings were dulled. 
The only thought that penetrated my 
brain clearly was that safety lay in gain- 
ing the steps of the hatchway, perhaps 
15 feet distant, and toward them I start- 
ed to crawl. 

“In this attempt my feebleness became 
more than ever apparent. It was with 
the utmost difficulty I could crawl along 
at all, and very frequently my limbs sank 
suddenly from beneath me. Then, fall- 
ing prostrate on my face, I would re- 
main for several seconds in a state bor- 
dering on insensibility. Still I strug- 
gled forward by slow degrees, dreading 
every moment that I should swoon, or 
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go down beneath the horrible lashings of 
the unseen barrels, in which event I had 
nothing but death to expect as the result. 

“While I could not see the objects of 
my fear to avoid them, nor could I move 
rapidly, I could hear their rumbling ap- 
proaches, and thus sense their direction 
and nearness. Several times I heard and 
felt one coming directly toward me, and, 
by instinctive effort and an almost in- 
sane stimulation of strength, I rose near- 
ly upright while the heavy barrel rolled 
venomously over the space I had just 
deserted. 

“How long this endured I have no 
way of knowing. To me it was hours, 
and it was miraculous that it ever ended 
as it did. Suddenly, a quick and violent 
roll of the brig partly changed the direc- 
tion of the barrels. Two of them crashed 
together close to my head, and, feeble as 
I was, I realized that only the shift in 
direction had saved my life. The one 
that would have crushed me beneath it 
had been stopped by another, which the 
lurch had sent toward it. Making a push 
forward with all the energy I could 
command, I struck my forehead violent- 
ly against the iron railing of the hatch- 
way, drew myself up to the step, and 
immediately lost consciousness. 


“Wy HEN I next opened my eyes I was 

lying in a berth in the main cabin. 
Across from me, in another berth, was 
Roy, and the captain was in the room. 
I found that Roy had been injured by 
a fall several hours before the storm 
broke, and had received a blow on the 
head that made him unconscious for a 
considerablé time. When, finally, he had 
recovered, his first thought was of me, 
and he had told his father of our esca- 
pade. The captain, partly because of 
his strenuous duties during the storm 
and partly as a punishment to me, de- 
cided to let me ride the blow out in the 
hold, never thinking that I was in the 
gravest danger. As soon as the wind 
subsided, he had come down to release 
me, and found me on the steps leading 
to the hatch, in a deep swoon. 

“T have lived through many thrills, but 
none as utterly fearful or as conducive 
to terror as that first one. 

“Even now,” said the old man, medi- 
tatively, “when I think of flour I do not 
think, as most people do, of bread. I 
think of a hole as dark as doom; I feel 
the violent rolling of a storm-tossed sail- 
ing vessel; and I hear the terrific rum- 
blings and crashes of a score of crushing 
instruments of death, each of them filled 
with the staff of life,—flour.” 


“MEMOS OF MILLING HISTORY” 








Notes from the Files of The Northwestern 
Miller 
50 YEARS AGO 

March 24.—S. D. Gaskill, Marine Mills, 
Minn., has been operating the mill there 
for 20 years. 

March 24.—Bertrand Kroll, formerly 
of Red Wing, Minn., now has charge of 
the mill at Kenyon. 

March 24.—A very strong tone prevails 
in the Boston market. 

March 24.—The St. Paul Railway Co. 
will build a large elevator in Milwaukee 
this summer. 

March 24.—Sweet’s grist mill, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., erected over 30 years ago 
and owned by W. A. Berkey, has been 
damaged by fire. 

25 YEARS AGO 

March 20,—Some Minneapolis mills are 
filling good-sized orders for South 
Africa. 

March 20.—Conditions in the Austra- 
lian market are extremely quiet. 

March 20.—James Craig, of R. Hunter 
Craig & Co., Glasgow, recently arrived 
in New York. 





IMPORTS EXCEED EXPORTS 

Me sourne, Victoria, Feb. 16.—Fig- 
ures issued by the customs authorities 
show that from July to December, 1925, 
Australia’s imports were valued at £76,- 
775,924 and her exports £72,458,988, 
compared with £74,719,241 and £76,548,- 
907, respectively, for the corresponding 
portion of the previous year. Wheat ex- 
ports were worth £2,687,181 and flour £2,- 
895,101. December’s imports had an ag- 
gregate value of £14,775,421, or £2,445,- 
042 more than in the corresponding 
month of 1924. 

Cuaries J. Matruews. 
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BY A. L. H. STREET 
Questions of Law Answered for Readers 
of The Northwestern Miller 








PORTIONS of the text of Mr. Street’s forthcoming handbook on the law as 


it applies to the flour 
merce are being 


business and the allied branches of trade and com- 
published serially in these columns. This volume, which has 


been in process of compilation for several years, will be an important contri- 
bution to the literature of the breadstuffs industry. Book printing of “The 
Milier and the Law” is now in progress, and distribution may be expected 


within a few months. 


The Law as It Relates to Bonds and Guaranties 


N ingenious attempt of a mill to ob- 
tain security for a claim against an 
apparently insolvent debtor failed, 

according to a decision handed down by 
the United States district court for the 
southern district of New York. (262 
Fed. 691.) 

For several years the mill company 
had bought bags from a bag company, 
which became indebted to the former for 
about $12,000 on account of advance pay- 
ments and otherwise. The mill company 
made an additional purchase of bags, and 
gave the bag company notes for about 
$9,000 to cover the price. These bags 
were never delivered, but the bag com- 
pany sold the notes. On discovering this 
fact, and the further fact that the bag 
company was short on funds, the mill 
company demanded an adjustment of ac- 
counts, 

It was finally agreed that the bag 
company should formally agree to deliver 
bags worth $22,100—approximately the 
sum due the mill company—and that per- 
formance of this contract should be guar- 
anteed by a surety company. This con- 
tract was entered into, and recited that 
the purchase price had been paid. In 
fact, the only payment made was effected 
in this manner: The mill gave a check 
for the $22,100, but at the same time took 
back a check for $21,087.20—the amount 
owing it by the bag company. The only 
bags delivered to the mills under this 
contract were worth $1,050. 


On discovering the facts, the plaintiff, : 


the surety company, sued to cancel the 
bond guaranteeing deliveries under the 
contract, and the decision referred to 
granted the relief prayed. The court 
said: 

“It follows that, if the bond had never 
been obtained or is now unenforceable, 
the mill will be $37.20 better off for what 
took place between Sept. 27 and Oct. 3, 
1918, and that, if the bond be held good, 
it will have profited to the amount of $21,- 
087.20. . . . The making of the contract 
was obviously a mere means of inducing 
the surety company to guarantee the ex- 
isting debt of the bag company. The 
surety company would never have execut- 
ed the bond, had it been told the facts, 
and it is certain that both the president 
of the bag company and the president 
of the mill knew that it would not. The 
fraudulent character of the whole trans- 
action is too obvious for further comment. 
The bond should be canceled.” 

The decision in this case was affirmed 
by the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals (273 Fed. 67). 


A decision of the Kansas supreme court 
awards recovery to the Vilm Milling Co. 
against the Kansas Casualty & Surety 
Co. on a bond given to secure the mill in 
payment for products consigned to one 
Stuckey for sale. (180 Pac. 782.) 

Under the contract between the mill 
and Stuckey, flour, meal and feed were 
shipped to him in carload lots, he being 
charged with invoice prices and under- 
taking to sell at enough higher prices to 
cover his compensation. He agreed to 
collect and remit the proceeds due the 
mill, and to keep stock on hand insured 
for the benefit of the mill. Defendant 
became his surety against any loss re- 
sulting from Stuckey’s fraud or dishon- 
esty amounting to larceny or embezzle- 
ment, The mill later sued on the bond 
for more than $2,000 claimed to be due 
from Stuckey, and the supreme court has 
sustained the right to recover. 

The first defense interposed by. the 


surety company was that the bond in- 
sured Stuckey’s fidelity in the capacity 
of agent or employee only, and that his 
relationship to the mill was that of buy- 
er of the flour, etc. This point was ruled 
against the surety on the ground that the 
surety had investigated the relationship 
between the mill and Stuckey before exe- 
cuting the bond, and that, since both the 
contract and bond designated him as 
agent, as did the answer filed by the sure- 
ty company in the suit, the company was 
estopped to deny its guaranty of 
Stuckey’s fidelity in dealing with the mill 
under the contract. 

The second ground of defense was that 
Stuckey had not been guilty of larceny 
or embezzlement, and that the public 
authorities had refused to prosecute. 
Overruling this contention, the court said: 

“It having been held that he was acting 
in the capacity of an agent or employee 
in the care and disposition of plaintiff's 
flour and feed, the failure to account 
for the plaintiff's money and propert 
constituted personal dishonesty whic 
amounted to embezzlement. . . . The 
fact that Stuckey had not been convict- 
ed of embezzlement, or that the public 
prosecutor had declined to prosecute him 
for that offense, is not material. So far 
as the matter of proof is concerned, it was 
not necessary for the plaintiff to produce 
testimony sufficient to have secured a 
conviction of embezzlement. A recovery 
can be had on the bond, ‘upon proof that 
the default of the bonded party was 
caused by fraud or by a breach of 
trust.’ ” 

* * 


Unless one who guarantees payment of 
indebtedness to be incurred by another 
requires notice of acceptance of the guar- 
anty, such notice need not be given, holds 
the Minnesota supreme court in the case 
of Midland National Bank vs. Security 
Elevator Co., 200 N. W. 851. In the 
ordinary case, the extension of credit on 
the faith of the guaranty implies an ac- 


ceptance. 
* * 


In the case of J. Zimmern’s Co. vs. 
Granade, 102 So. 210, decided by the 
Alabama supreme court, it appeared that 
plaintiff had refused to extend credit to 
a small milling corporation. Thereupon 
defendant, a stockholder, wrote plain- 
tiff: “If you will not ship the Chatom 
Mill Co., then the writer will stand per- 
sonally. responsible for the accounts of 
the concern to you,” etc. The validity 
and effect of this guaranty was the sub- 
ject of the litigation, and the supreme 
court decided: 

“The contract thus evidenced and con- 
strued was an original, direct, and not 
collateral, promise on the part of de- 
fendant to pay for merchandise there- 
after to be shipped by plaintiff to the 
Chatom Mill Co. Plaintiff’s letter of 
March 6 shows a withdrawal of credit 
from the Chatom Mill Co. and an offer 
or credit to defendant, by him accept- 


ea 

“Such being the effect of the contract, 
its nature was, of course, not changed 
by the fact that the merchandise bar- 
ained for was to be delivered, and was 
elivered, to the Chatom Mill Co... . 
Nor, in the presence of these writings, 
does the fact that the merchandise was 
charged on plaintiff's books, as the evi- 
dence showed, change the legal effect 
of the contract in writing between the 
parties. .... 

“Defendant’s engagement, shown by 
his letter of March 10, was continuing in 


its character. That much we think js 
clear, and under that contract, evidently, 
plaintiff continued for some time to ship 
goods to the Chatom Mill Co. . . . But 
after a while the company’s plant 3 
Chatom was burned, and thereafter jt 
began business at Winchester, Miss, 
Goods- of the same character as before 
were shipped to that point, and payments 
made from time to time, so that, when 
ner cn f the company was ad judi- 
cated a bankrupt, the only goods remain. 
ing unpaid for were those that had heen 
delivered at Winchester. Now the ques. 
tion is whether, on the evidence, plaintiff 
was entitled to have the jury instructed 
that such goods were furnished on the 
personal credit of defendant, or whether 
that was a question for the jury.” 

Holding that defendant was liable on 
his guaranty, the supreme court said: 

“In Cahuzac vs. Samini, 29 Ala. 288, 
the court said: ‘But we hold that, when 
an offer of a continuing guaranty, un- 
limited in amount, has been acce))ted, 
and notice of its acceptance given in a 
reasonable time’—as to which there ‘s no 
difficulty in this case—‘it then becomes 
the duty of the guarantor to guar: his 
interest, and to see that his confidence js 
not abused.’ P 

“That was the case of a technical guar- 
anty, true, but the case here points even 
more conclusively to liability, for, ac- 
cepting the fact that defendant an: his 
corporation were distinct legal entities, 
the circumstances, shown without co flict 
in the evidence, should have inculcated 
more persuasively defendant’s duty, if 
he would stop the shipment of gooc's on 
his personal credit, to notify plaintiff 
of his changed intention.” 

See, also, section 389. 


COVERAGE OF FIDELITY BOND 


One Kresge was employed to act as 
local sales agent for the Phoenix Mill 
Co., of Minneapolis, and gave a bo:.d to 
secure accounting for money due the mill. 
The bond recited his employment fo: cer- 
tain local territory in New York, but the 
mill claimed that the employment wis for 
Pennsylvania territory. In fact, the «gent 
made no sales in New York, anc did 
transact business for the mill in Penisyl- 
vania, thereby becoming indebted t\ the 
mill for more than $4,000. 

Suit was brought on the bond to revover 
the amount, and the sureties defended on 
the ground that the bond covered sales in 
New York only. The trial court too the 
plausible view that the recital o/ the 
bond that the employment was for New 
York did not control the other clauses of 
the bond, which required the agent to 
account for all money due the mill, and 
ordered judgment in favor of the con- 
pany. 

An appeal was taken to the Peunsyl- 
vania supreme court by the sureties. with 
the result that the judgment was re- 
versed. The higher court holds that the 
bond should be interpreted as binding the 
agent to account only for sales made in 
New York territory, there being no claim 
on the part of the mill that there w«s any 
fraud or mistake inducing the recital of 
of the bond that the employment ws for 
New York. (98 Atl. 772.) 


Unauthorized speculation by a com- 
pany’s manager with its funds consti- 
tutes such embezzlement as to forfeit 4 
bond given by him to secure the company 
against loss by any act of his constitut- 
ing larceny or embezzlement. This is 
one of the points decided by the K ansas 
supreme court in the case of M'tchell 
Grain & Supply Co. vs. Maryland Cas- 
ualty Co., 195 Pac: 978. 

Plaintiff grain company sued on a bond 
given by its manager, and it appears 
that one of the items of a short: ge in 
his accounts represented a loss in 4 
speculation on the pork market conduct- 
ed in the name of the grain compavy but 
not shown by the company’s books. The 
supreme court says, in affirming judg- 
ment on the bond: 

“As used in this connection, ‘con:titut- 
ing embezzlement’ must be regarded 48 
essentially the equivalent of ‘amounting 
to embezzlement.’ The bond is to be it- 
terpreted in the light of its nature 4 
a contract of insurance, in view of its 
purpose as such, and with a considerable 
degree of liberality in favor of the it- 
sured and against the insurer by reason 
of its having framed the contract. 
risk fairly within its contemplation # 
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not to be avoided by any nice distinction 
or artificial t in the use of 
words. The term ‘embezzlement’ must 
be deemed to have been used in its gen- 
eral and popular sense, rather than with 
specific reference to the precise definition 
of the local statute. One who unlawful- 
ly makes way with the property of his 
employer intrusted to his care may be 
an embezaler, even although he derives 
no personal benefit from the transac- 
jon. . + + 

“The manager claimed that in the pork 
deal he acted with the advice of the vice 
president of the grain pea re but the 
court obviously disbelieved his statement. 
He also asserted that he had previously 
made :noney for the company by hedging 
on wheat deals, and that the purpose 
of the pork transaction was to hedge 
against loss through the government fix- 
ing the price of wheat. The trial court 
found «pecifically that the company had 
no knoledge of any such speculation in 
wheat; and selling pork for future deliv- 
ery in ‘he expectation that the govern- 
ment ould likewise regulate its price 
can ha:dly be seriously considered as a 
justific’ |e hedge against a loss in wheat.” 


Anoiner point decided in the case is 
that, «here a contract of insurance 
agains! losses through the embezzlement 
of an .mployee contains a warranty on 
the par: of the employer that the books 
shall b: inspected, audited, and verified 
at leas’ once in three months, this re- 


quirem: ot is met by an examination con- 
ducted by the officers of the employing 
, and does not involve the em- 


compa 
ployme t of an expert accountant for 
the pu nose; nor does the fact that the 
examin tions that were made failed to 


disclos' shortages that were afterwards 
found o have existed necessarily show 
any br: ch of the warranty. 


BOND: COVERING WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


The ‘ability of a mill’s surety on a 
bond gi en to secure repayment of money 
lent by a2 bank was the subject of con- 
siderati n by the Texas court of civil ap- 
peals in the case of Mechanics’-American 
Nation:! Bank of St. Louis vs. New Eng- 
land E. uitable Insurance Co., 213 S. W. 
685. 

Before the Alliance Milling Co., Den- 
ton, Texas, became a bankrupt, it estab- 
lished « line of credit with the plaintiff 
bank. Ihe milling company did not do 
public \ arehousing, its 250,000-bu storage 
capacity being devoted to the keeping of 
grain to be ground by it into flour. The 
bank azreed to extend a'line of credit 
up to $50,000 against certificates repre- 
senting wheat held in storage by the mill, 
and took a bond, on which defendant be- 
came a paid surety, for indemnity against 
fraudulent issuance of warehouse re- 
ceipts, withdrawal of the wheat without 
return of the certificates, and conversion 
of the wheat by the mill. The defendant, 
as surety, was apprised concerning all 
these facts. 

The mill borrowed $30,000 from the 
bank, delivering as collateral security 
three receipts or certificates, each — 
for 10,000 bus of wheat as being store 
for the bank. When the second and third 
certificates were issued the mill did not 
have enough wheat on hand to cover 
them, although the bank did not know 
this fact, and when the milling company 
became bankrupt, with the three certifi- 
cates still outstanding, all wheat on hand 
had been manufactured into flour. 

The ground on which the defendant 
Sought to avoid liability to the bank as 
surety was that the bond secured against 
fraudulent issuance of “warehouse re- 
ceipts,’” and that that term did not em- 
brace rceipts of the kind actually issued. 
It was .rgued that “warehouse receipts” 
are limited to certificates issued by public 
or boned warehouses, and that the cer- 
tificate: issued in this case by the mill to 
the bark, covering wheat to be retained 
and ground by the mill, subject to the 
mak's ien, did not fall within the quoted 
erm. 

But he court holds that, since the de- 
fendan’ became surety on the mill’s bond 
with fu | understanding as to the nature 
of the transactions to be had between 


the mil and the bank, it was precluded 
from cuestioning the character of the 
certific: ies as ree “warehouse receipts.” 
Says tl decision: , 
“It ic evident that these ‘warehouse re- 


ceipts’ 


vere to be issued by the milling 
compa: 


against its own wheat in its ele- 
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vator; for, if issued to another party 
against wheat owned by the holder of the 
receipt, such receipt might have served 
as collateral to party owning the 
wheat, and who, as would have been evi- 
denced by such receipt, did not own the 
wheat. So, when defendant obligated it- 
self to ‘indemnify and hold harmless the 
said obligee against any loss or damage 
directly arising by reason of the issuance 
of fraudulent warehouse receipts,’ etc., it 
meant receipts such as were afterwards 
issued by the milling company showing 
that it had in its elevator the wheat called 
for in such receipts.” 

Reviewing the case, the Texas supreme 
court held that the court of civil appeals 
correctly ruled as to the character of 
receipts covered by the bond. The higher 
court also ruled that the surety’s liability 
was not affected by the principal’s bank- 
ruptcy. (234 S. W. 1087.) 

* om 

A decision of the Missouri supreme 
court, announced in the case of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of Kansas City 
vs. Flanagan Mills & Elevator Co., 188 
S. W. 117, covers several legal aspects 
respecting loans to mills on grain. 

The milling company gave a bond to the 
bank to secure redemption of “warehouse 
receipts” hypothecated with the bank as 
collateral security for loans, and various 
loans were made on the security of docu- 
ments in ordinary grain warehouse re- 
ceipt form. On default in payment of 
the debts, and failure to deliver the wheat 
called for by the receipts, the grain hav- 
ing apparently been destroyed in a fire 
which consumed the mill elevator, the 
bank sued on the bond, recovering a judg- 
ment which the Supreme Court affirmed 
on the surety’s appeal. 

It was asserted by the surety that the 
mill was to be regarded as a mere cus- 
todian of the grain for the bank, and that, 
as such custodian, there was no liability 
on account of the loss of the wheat by 
fire, unless that loss could be traced to 
negligence on the part of the mill. But 
the court refused to so decide, saying: 

“That the milling company was not do- 
ing a warehouse business is clearly indi- 
cated by the bond. . . . On the contrary, 
it is clearly indicated that the grain and 
grain products, which were to be in its 
mill and elevator, were its own property 
and were to so continue. . . . It clearly 
appears that the grain bought and stored 
by the milling company was for its own 
use in mills at Rich Hill, Mo. . . . The 
Flanagan Mills & Elevator Co. was a 
milling concern, and only handling and 
storing grain and mill products to be used 
in the ordinary course of its business. It 
was not a warehouseman either at com- 
mon law or under the statute, because not 
engaged in the business of receiving and 
storing goods, wares and merchandise for 
others. In such case, the mere form of 
the receipt is not sufficient to make it a 
warehouse receipt.” 

The court cites numerous decisions of 
other courts as sustaining the principle 
that the state laws which make “ware- 
house receipts” negotiable symbols of the 
grain called for by them do not apply to 
receipts issued by the owners of the grain 
or by others than public warehousemen. 

Again, the court holds that the trans- 
actions between the mill and the bank 
could not be regarded as a pledge of 
grain to the bank, as concerning liability 
for its loss by fire, because two essential 
elements of a valid pledge were absent: 
segregation of the pledged goods and 
their delivery to the pledgee. 

Construing the transactions as evidenc- 
ing a promise by the mill to turn over the 
quantity of grain called for by the so- 
called receipts delivered to the bank, on 
demand by the bank after default in pay- 
ing the mill’s notes, title to the grain in 
the meantime remaining in the mill, the 
court holds that the bond was broken by 
the mill’s failure to make such delivery 
of the wheat. 

See, also, section 483. 





PLACE FOR DELIVERY 

A brokerage firm in Indianapolis asked 
plaintiff in Denver by wire for a quotation 
on potatoes “delivered,” and a price “de- 
livered” was quoted. Interpreting the 
contract based on these telegrams, the 
Indiana appellate court decided in the 
case of Fort vs. Cummins (128 N. E. 624) 
that the destination of the shipment, In- 
dianapolis, was the place at which deliv- 
ery was to be made. A. L. H. Srreer. 











An elderly man of ultra convivial habits 
but withal learned and bookish, was haled 
before the bar of justice in a country 
town. “Ye’re charged with bein’ drunk 
and disorderly,” snapped the magistrate. 


“Have ye anything to say why sentence . 


should not be pronounced?” 

“Man’s inhumanity to man makes 
countless thousands mourn,” began the 
prisoner in a flight of oratory. “I am not 
so debased as Poe, so profligate as Byron, 
so ungrateful as Keats, so intemperate as 
Burns, so timid as Tennyson, so vulgar 
as Shakespeare, so—” 

“That'll do, that'll do,” interrupted the 
magistrate. “Ninety days. And, officer, 
take down that list of names he mentioned 
and round ’em up; I think they’re as bad 
as he is.”—Legion Weekly. 

* ” 


BOUDOIR MYSTERY 

Dolly: “I don’t see why my vanishing 
cream should disappear.” 

Molly: “It’s behind those invisible hair- 
nets.” —Life. 

+ 

Young Woodpecker: “Gosh, what a 
tough log! I’ve worn away half my bill 
and haven’t even made a dent in it.” 

Mrs. Woodpecker: “Johnny, get away 
from that crocodile before you awake him 
up.”—Life. 


oo 
Junkman: “Any rags, papers, old 
iron?” 
Householder (angrily): “No, my wife’s 
away.” 
Junkman: “Any bottles?”—WNational 
Petroleum News. 


* * 


News Editor: “Did you interview the 
celebrity?” 

Reporter: “Yes.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Nothing.” 

“I know that. But how many columns 
of it?”—National Petroleum News. 

* #* 


In a village school the teacher was giv- 
ing a lesson on salt. 

“Now,” she said at the conclusion of 
her long lecture, “I want some one to 
give me a good definition of salt.” 

“Yes, teacher,” said Tommy, a bright, 
blue-eyed youngster. “It’s the stuff which 
makes potatoes taste nasty when you boil 
them and don’t put any in.”—Progressive 


Grocer. 
* * 


AN EXCELLENT JUDGE 


“Casey,” said his friend, Dugan, “how 
do you tell how old a chicken is?” 

“I can always tell by the teeth,” said 
Casey. 

“By the teeth!” exclaimed Dugan. 
“You poor prune, a chicken has no 
teeth !” 

“No,” admitted Casey, “but I have.”— 
Wood Construction. 

_ - 


NIGHTMARE OF AN OMNIVOROUS 
MAGAZINE READER 

Rise in the world by eating yeast 
cakes. Send no money. We will mail 
you this splendid life raft absolutely free. 
Sell it in spare time. You can earn $10,- 
000 a year by amusing yourself under 
our free instruction cartooning plan. 
Look, Mabel; a $50 raise! The boss 
heard I had been taking the Forget-me- 
not Memory Course at night instead of 
wasting my time at the movies. Thou- 
sands are dead and do not know it. 
Give your boy an air rifie—now! Let 
us mail you this Swelter ulster absolutely 
free. Wear it a week or we will refund 
your money. Girls! Let us find you a 
husband. Unlimited samples in stock. 
Prompt attention to mail orders. Imag- 
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ine being cast away on a desert island 
with the woman whose grandmother had 
ruined your great uncle's life ‘neath the 
willows of old Virginia. Read this virile, 
Savage recital of pristine passions in 
the November Whizzo, on all news stands 
September first. Don’t shout; I can 
hear you perfectly. She was a proud 
princess, he a humble plumber. Fate 
enmeshed them in a diabolical web of 
intrigue that tangled the destinies of six 
nations and two hungering hearts. Bust 
control in seven lessons guaranteed or 
money back. Throw away that truss !— 
Lloyd Mayer, in Life. 
* = 

Clubbe: “Is this prune pie or raisin 
ie?” 

Waiter: “Can’t you tell by the taste?” 

Clubbe: “No.” 

Waiter: “Then what difference does 
it make?”—M. A. C. Candle. 


* * 


MORE MERGERS 


“I see in the paper that a widower 
with nine children has married a widow 
with seven children.” 

“That was no marriage. 
merger.”-—-Washington Post. 

* . 


“What you need is an electric bath,” 
said the doctor. 

“Not for me,” said the patient. “My 
uncle got drowned in one of those things 
in Sing Sing.’"—Georgia Tech. Yellow 
Jacket. 


That was a 


Wife: “John, what do you mean by 
coming home at this hour?” 

Inebriated Husband: “Jush ash good 
ash any other, ishn’t it?” 

Wife: “Where have you been, may I 
ask?” 

I. H: “O’ course, but tishn’t gonna do 
you any good.” 

Wife: “Come now. 
into your head.” 

I. H: “Tryin’ m’damnedest, but I can’t 
think up one you’d believe.”—Penn State 
Microbe. 


Get some reason 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 

















HELP WANTED 








STATE REPRESENTATIVE FOR 
MICHIGAN 


A southwestern mill with an estab- 
lished business and quality reputa- 
tion has an opening for a state rep- 
resentative in Michigan. He must 
have a good production record and 
have entree to the better distrib- 
utors and bakers. Even though 
only passively interested, you are 
urged to communicate with us. The 
correspondence will be kept strictly 
confidential. Men of mediocre abil- 
ity need not apply. Address 592, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





WANTED—AN AGGRESSIVE NORTH- 
west mill with established trade wants a 
flour salesman covering Pennsylvania; 
salary no object; excellent opportunity for 
real producer. Address 595, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on following page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


- BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











SALESMAN WANTED 


An important southern Minnesota 
mill is looking for an experienced 
flour salesman for Illinois; has an 
attractive proposition to offer, par- 
ticularly to one who has an ac- 
quaintance and a following with an 
assured volume of business. The 
company also has open territories 
in western Pennsylvania and cen- 
tral states. Address 588, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BAKERY EXPERT FOR SALES 
PROMOTION WORK 
WANTED ON PACIFIC COAST 


Prominent Pacific Coast milling concern 
needs a man skilled in bakery technique who 
has had experience in publicity and sales 
promotion work. An opportunity for the 
right man. Give age, full details of experi- 
ence in first letter, and whether or not ac- 
quainted with conditions on the Pacific 

Coast. Address 6551, care Northwestern 

Miller, Minneapolis. 

WANTED—BY WELL-KNOWN SPRING 
wheat mill, representative for Pittsburgh 
territory; also western Pennsylvania; sal- 
ary or commission or both; correspond- 
ence confidential if desired. Address 587, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS GRAIN BUYER, OFFICE MANAGER 
or accountant; 15 years’ general experi- 
ence in flour mills in Southwest. Ad- 
dress 1067, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL OF NOT 
less than 300 bbls up to 600; have ample 
experience; am handy with tools and can 
do millwright work. Address Gus Lind- 
gren, box 156, Rush City, Minn. 





AS BOOKKEEPER OR ASSISTANT TO 
manager with mill located in Southwest; 
12 years’ milling and grain experience; 
married; 35; good references. Address 566, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
flour or mixed feed plant, any capacity; 
mechanical and executive; long experi- 
ence; go anywhere. Address 585, 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


care 





MILL MANAGER WITH 10 YEARS’ SUC- 
cessful experience in managing mills in 
Kansas will be open for a connection with 
a good milling concern after May 1. Ad- 
dress 596, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL FROM 200 
bbls to 2,000 bbls; have had 16 years’ 
experience in mills; have ground hard and 
soft wheat; good references if required. 
Address 568, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT OF 
wide practical experience, hard and soft 
wheat; A-1 references from large modern 
mills, 600 to 6,000 bbls; prefer mill 5600 
bbls up. Address 1062, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





BY SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLER 
with credentials proving ability to pro- 
duce best possible results as to quality, 
yield and capacity, with lowest over- 
head consistent with efficiency. For fur- 
ther details write 589, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLER, 30 
years’ experience in full charge A-1 mills 
specializing in highest grades short pat- 
ent flour from winter and spring hard 
wheats; also highest grades durum prod- 
ucts; would consider head miller-manager 
position in smaller mill. Address 684, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED BAKER AND DEMON- 
strator offers service to a few mills want- 
ing flour trouble fixed up in bake shops, 
where demonstrator is needed; experienced 
in baking; terms reasonable; best of refer- 
ences; can be on job on a few days’ no- 
tice; strictly confidential. Fritz Staasen, 
609 Chippewa Street, Eau Claire, Wis. 





WANTED—SPRING WHEAT FLOUR CON- 
nection for Indiana territory; salary, ex- 
pense and commission basis, by high 
pressure, hard hitting flour salesman with 
excellent references and trade acquaint- 
ance; want quality flour at competitive 
prices; can produce volume. Address 593, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR JOBBING BUSINESS SELLING 
better than 40,000 bbls annually, ware- 
house has valuable lease with private 
switch; will sell outright or retain inter- 
est if desired. Address 598, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR LEASE 
FLOUR MILLS 


formerly operated by 


THE C. A. GAMBRILL MFG. CO., 
INC., 
ELLICOTT CITY, MD. 


CAPACITY 1,400 BBLS PER DAY 


100,000-bu capacity wheat storage 
elevator. Nordyke & Marmon equip- 
ment throughout. Mill building 
and elevator reinforced concrete 
construction. Sufficient waterpower 
to operate 30 per cent capacity. 
Mill can purchase about 400,000 bus 
local soft winter wheat yearly. 
Splendid milling-in-transit tariffs to 
metropolitan districts, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston and 
the South. : 

OWNERS WILL LEASE THE 
ABOVE PROPERTY FOR LONG OR 
SHORT TERM ON FLAT RENTAL 
BASIS OR ROYALTY BASIS. 

Address incuiries to M. G. Bel- 


ding, 327 South Hanover Street, Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 





FOR SALE 


One of the best equipped mills in 
the country, of about 800 bbls ca- 
pacity, cheap electric power, low 
manufacturing cost, so located in 
the East that supplies of Spring 
Wheat, Hard or Soft Winter Wheat, 
or Canadian Wheat for Milling in 
Bond for Export are always avail- 
able. This plant has been running 
full time for several months past. 
Building and ground under advan- 
tageous lease, reducing by at least 
$250,000 the investment otherwise 
required for operating such a plant. 
To party with ample operating cap- 
ital a proposition will be made in- 
volving only a nominal investment 
in equipment. Address 581, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE OR RENT—A WESTERN FEED 
mixing and grinding plant; located in fine 
corn and oats country; quantities deliv- 
ered from farmers at Plant’s elevator of 
60,000-bu capacity; good railroad facili- 
ties. Address P., 583, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—A 75-BBL WATERPOWER 
mill, well located in South Dakota; pres- 
ent owner, a doctor, made $5,000 last year 
with hired help; insurance appraisal 
$36,000; this is a good thing for a miller; 
might consider some trade. R. W. Town- 
send, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


FOR SALE—SEALED BIDS WILL BE RE- 
ceived at American Falls, Idaho, until 2 
p.m., May 17, 1926, for sale of 450-bbl 
capacity flour mill, located at American 
Falls, Idaho, complete with machinery 
and equipment; successful bidder to re- 
move building and contents from Reser- 
voir Site; proposal blanks and further in- 
formation may be secured from U. S8. 
Bureau of Reclamation, American Falls, 
Idaho. 


FOR SALE—COMPLETE FLOUR MILL, 
600-bbl capacity, in the Big Bend dis- 
trict of eastern Washington; this flour 
mill is ready to operate and formerly 
produced for its owners as much net 
profit annually as we are now asking for 
the complete mill, warehouses and ele- 
vators; the owner of this flour mill failed 
several years ago, speculating in wheat, 
and the mill is now being offered for sale 
at a very low price; ample wheat of high 
milling quality to keep the mill in op- 
eration at full capacity the year round 
is grown in the vicinity and hauled by 
teams and trucks; although the flour mill 
has been idle for several years the plant 
has operated as a public warehouse and 
elevator; with the right man back of the 
proposition some local capital can be 
raised. Address Guy Purdy, 724 Realty 
Building, Spokane, Wash. 














EXPORT MANAGER AVAILABLE; WIDE- 
ly traveled, Europe, Latin America; fluent 
linguist, personal acquaintance all foreign 
markets; now open for connection; years 
of experience flour export; highly success- 
ful selling record; legal training, honest,, 
active, excellent references; accustomed to 
showing results; fully understands domes- 
tic selling; capable taking charge all sales; 
seeks permanent connection with a future. 
Address 578, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—LARGE SECTIONAL BOLT- 
ing reel, complete; very reasonable. Hugo 
Lachenbruch, 18 Cliff St, New York, N. Y. 





FOUR NO. 2 NORDYKE & MARMON 
round reel flour dressers, 28x8, all in fine 
shape, ready to install; priced to sell. 
— Milling Co., Little Falls, 

nn. 


The Flour that 


E have 
Central 


exact territory 
sition will be 
quick, care of 
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ST. LOUIS 


5,000 Barrels Daily 
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Attention Brokers! 


for “live” brokers who are looking to 
the future in the establishment of a 
permanent and profitable business 
with bakers and jobbers. 
requires no introduction—established 
for many years. 
plete outline of experience in flour 
business, accounts now handling and 


Planters’ Building. 


STANARD-TILTON Miurnc Co. 
Established 1857 


AMERICAN BEAUTY 


Blooms in Your Oven 


several openings in 
and Eastern territory 


Our flour 
Please furnish com- 
covered, Our propo- 


of interest. Answer 
our St. Louis office, 


ALTON DALLAS 
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Caps and Aprons {erks, Bakers, Kids, 
25 Years’ Exverience Serving Millers 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 


(Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 
78 E. Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Samples, prices and distribution plans 
gladly sent on request 








A. D. Wilhoit Laboratory 
619 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 
A Wilhoit Analysis 
on flour or wheat is accepted by 
trade as a standard 





SROAT 


St. Louis and Florida 
via The 
Minneapolis & St. LouisR.R. 


and Wabash Railway 








SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


Only One Night to St. Louis 
Only Two Nights to Jacksonville, 
Hot Springs and New Orleans 
You will appreciate the Popular Rout: 


“Tue Norra Srar Limitep” 


City Ticket Offices 
Minneapolis, 15 Washington Ave. Sout, 
Nicollet Hotel 
St. Paul, 21 East Fifth Street (Opp. Court 








PRAISAL 


APPRAISERS ENGINEERS 


Flour Mill Appraisers for a Quarter Century 
4411-4413 Ravenswood Ave., Main Floor 
OHIOCAGO, [ILLINOIS 


House), or Union Stations Both Cities 


Fast Freight Service 


For information as to rates or furthe: 
particulars in regard to service, addres 


J. R. SHANNON J. A. Lucey 
Gen’! Pass. Agent Traffic Mana, or 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








WE PREDICT THAT 
' SOUTHERN © 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLING* 
It M sy Pay You to Correspond With U 


CKEAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 











Riverside Code EXE LETTER 


Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 


Some Excellent Offerings 


In new, shop worn and slightly used 

equipment for flour, feed and cerea! 
mills, can be had by inquiry to 
W. R. LEATHERS 

9 So. Clinton St. 
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